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* Man/ sayd an elegant French writer, 
whose pen has adorned fiction and enriched 
history, and who was himself the traveller 
he describes, ^ after having wandered over 
the globe, by an affecting species of instinct 
likes to return and die in the land which gave 
him birth, and to sit for a moment on the 
borders of his grave, under the same trees 
which overshadowed his cradle. The sight of 
these objects, though undoubtedly changed, 
recalls to his mind at intervals the happy days 
of his innocence, the misfortunes with which 
they were followed, the vicissitudes and the 
rapidity of life awaking in his heart that 
mingled sensation of tenderness and melan-- 
choly which is called the love of country. 
How profound must be his grief, if he left his 
native land in flourishing prosperity, and finds 
it on his return deserted or torn by political 
convulsions. Those who live in the midst of 
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factions, growing old with them as it were 
hardly perceive the difference between the 
past and the present ; but the traveller who 
returns to his paternal plains, and finds every 
thing ruined during his absence, is at once 
struck with the changes which surround him. 
His eyes mournfnlly range through the de- 
solate indosure, as we look at an unfortunate 
friend after a long separation^ and observe 
with regret the ravages which time and cfiie 
have made upon his countenance/ And have 
not such been the feelings of many a long- 
exiled native of that iand, doomed by a 
false philosophy to misery ; ^ when, after the 
first delights of his return, he has cast an eye 
upon his country V 

^ He has seen nothing around him but a 
chaos of anarchy — nothing butdivision of opi>* 
oion and consequent disturbances. Tlie citi- 
zens transformed into conspirators. Scarcely 
two heads to be found thinking alike, and 
iicarcely two arms acting in ^concert. ISaudh 
person a faction in himself, and though all 
agreeing in haling the last constitution, aU 
difiering as to the mode of r^giBoe to be 
substituted for it V 

* ChuteaubrimH. 
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If these have been the results of that wild 
effort of agitated minds, The Revolution in its 
native plains, it might then be asked, what 
has it accomplished by its doctrines and ex* 
ample in the world at large — ^in other lands ? 
— Has it, indeed, done honour to the cause 
of liberty, which it professed to espouse ? — 
Has it shewn that freedom is incapable of 
excess ?-r-Has it proved, that mankind are 
most happy and at ease when least controlled^ 
and that the gradations of social life are in 
themselves evil ? — ^And has it established these 
positions by the moderation and decwum of 
its supporters ? or 1ms it not rather rendered 
almost the sublime name of Liberty itself a 
dread, demonstrated by an unprecedented 
destruction, that the restraints of laws which 
support the cherished aims of excellence 
are the osaly solid bulwarks of internal 
peace, as well as thesprings of external ho«> 
nour ; and that inequality of station, so far 
firom being unnatural or prejudicial, originates 
jn t^dencies which are inherent in the human 
constitution, from whence dow the mutual 
dependencies which uoite mankind in social 
relations? Jf so, it may remain a beacont 

4 S 
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but it can never become a proper object for 
imitation, as long as the. connexion shall 
subsist between virtue and happiness, and 
vice and misery. 

That the period of history occupied by 
the Revolution is filled with events of 
the most important character is obvious; 
for how can the formidable attempt to esta- 
blish the dominion of passion on the ruins 
of the moral feelings be witnessed with indif- 
ference ? or how can the consequences of a 
system, founded on the denial of the Author of 
all good, be regarded as a light result, beneath 
the attention of the human intellect? — On the 
contrary, it may be safely anticipated that its 
data will afford matter of reference to all suc- 
ceeding times ; and that whilst the overthrows 
which it exhibits will afford to rulers a tremen- 
dous example of the duigerous tendency of 
depraved manners in the superior ranks, it will, 
at the same time, display to all the miseries 
which may attend the disturbance of national 
institutions from the ill-taught and arrog&nt 
domination of persons possessing talent, yet 
abandoning the moral duties. 

The succeeding pages are compiled in fur- 
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therance of a preceding and somewhat similar 
work*, referring chiefly to what may be called 
the domestic history of the sufferings of tlie 
outraged government; the present volume 
.being almost exclusively political. The cir- 
cumstance of there being no separate publi- 
cation which embraced this portion of French 
history, marked by such important events, as 
a distinct epoch of the most extraordinary 
kind, was that which induced the Editor of 
the former volume to attempt the present 
summary, from which it has been a particular 
aim to exclude injurious sentiments. 

The design in both these volumes has prin* 
cipally been to depict, within a moderate 
compass — ^The Revolution— which will ac- 
count for the subordioate attention paid to 

* The work alluded to, though connected with the present, 
18 yet, like the present, independent and complete in itself; so 
duit either volume may be possessed separately . It is entitled, 
^ Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution in France, and of 
the Sufferings of the Royal Family:" containing M. Hue's 
'' Last Years of the Life and Reign of Louis XVL'' 
M. Clery's " Journal of Occurrences at the Temple." The 
Abh6 Edgworth's ^ Account of the King's Death," and die 
Duchess D'Angoulftme's ** Private Memoirs/' di^esteti into 
one Narrative, printed uniformly with the present volume^ 
and to be had of the Publishers, price lOs. 6d. 
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some collateral subjecttu To persons irho are 
even versed in modem history, it is hoped the 
perusal of these volumes may not prove un- 
acceptable as an assistance to the memory ; 
but to those who have grown into life during 
a few past years, they are most especially ad- 
dressed, with a view of conveying that sort of 
information which, in the present age at least, 
cannot well be dispensed with. The narrative 
has occasionally been compressed or adopted 
from the more minute history by Mr. Adolphus^ 
some particulars being derived from works of 
more general reference, as well as fi*om those 
which treat of separate events and periods ; 
the notices of individuals are in many in« 
stances from a publication of considerable 
accuracy issued at Paris in 1809, entitled, 
^ Biographic Modeme,'' which will not be 
suspected of having given the most un^vour^ 
able representations , 
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X HE disorders which prevailed in France firom 
the year 1789, when the first attempts were made 
to produce effervescence, by the infiingement of 
personal rights, had gradually assumed an aspect 
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of increased alarm until the lOtfa of August, 1792; 
when, by a plan, concerted among the more furious 
partisans of the doctrines then rapidly gaining 
ascendency, Paris was convulsed by the dreadful 
outrages committed at the Thuilleries, when the 
royal attendants were involved in an undistin- 
guishing massacre, and the king and royal family 
were compelled to seek safety in the hall of their 
assembly*. 

The surrounding nations felt at this important 
period all the solicitude which it was natural they 
should feel in the progress of measures so deeply 
affecting the vital interests of society; and con- 
vinced of the tendency of those proceedings which 
Were every day acquiring a character more decid- 
edly sanguinary, the principal continental powers 
had been for some time preparing to oppose the 
torrent which had so destructively commenced its 
ravages, and which threatened to sap, or overthrow, 
in every country, all the great bases on which 
order and government are to be maintained. 

They veiy properly considered, that in the tur- 
bulent contest which prevailed, it was not merely 
the question whether this or that form of govern- 
ment should for the future prevail in France, that 
was at issue; but, whether a few wicked and 
daring individuals should l)e allowed to involve 
twenty-five millions oi human beings in the con- 

♦ Fide AttdiMttc Memoifi of tfie RevolutioD, kc. p. 9ft, 
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wquences of their adventurouB madness — ^whe* 
ther the resources and the lives of such an im* 
mense population, hitherto regulated by known 
laws, were now to be suspended on the changing 
caprices of persons, who for the most part rejoiced 
in mere hardihood, and in having abandoned the 
moral feelings^ ; and, that if such were to be the 
case, whether it did not then become the duty of 
all to assist the well-intended efforts of those who, 
shuddering at the impending horror, stood forward 
with a noble devotedness, and were ready, at any 
hazard, to defend the sacred rights of humanity. 

It is a well-known fact, that the conduct of the 
European powers, on this memorable occasion, 
has been placed in very different, and even oppo- 
9ite points of light; but as no reasonings can 
elucidate this subject so well a& those of the 
day, and as the weight of that moment and its 
feelings have now passed never to be recalled, 
a peculiar value is attached to the following 
paper, the joint production of associated talent, 
and which presents besides, a comprehensive 
view of the Revolution up to the period of its 

* << If it be ttskei/* said one of them, ** what makes a 
Resolution, I answer, in the first place — Boldness; in the 
second — Boldness ; in the third — Boldness/' 

Tliis man's career, like that of many of his associates, was 
to be traced in blood ; his head at lengdi fell on the scaffold, 
bat not until his deeds had given ample reason for the 
execration of his name. 

B 2 
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^p))earance. In an explicatory view, it may btf 
considered a& forming a most important intro-' 
duction to a" connected view of tbat contest which 
has since so deeply interested the majority of 
mankind. 

Mamfesio issued by their Majesties the Emperor of 
Germany and the King ^ Prussia^ agaitist the 
French Revolution^ August Atth, 1792. 

Their majesties the emperor and king of Prussia; 
in commencing a war occasioned by the most un^ 
just and most imperious circumstances, have 8uc-> 
cessiyely and separately published the particular 
motives of their conduct. Animated, however, by 
a regard for the sacred interests of humanity, their 
imperial and royal majesties, tlunking it not suffi- 
cient to have communicated to the different courts 
of £im)pe the circumstances which oblige them 
to have retourse to arms, consider it as of im- 
portance to their glory and the happiness of their 
faithful subjects, to enlighten all nations respect- 
ing the causes and effects of the late deplorable 
revolution in France ; and, in a manifesto, to lay 
open to the present generation, as well as to 
posterity, their motives, their intentions, and the 
disinterestedness of their personal views. 

.Taking up arms for the purpose of preserving 
social and political order among all polished na- 
tions, and to secure to each state its religion, 
happiness, independence, territories, and real 
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constitution, it is to be presumed the use wUch 
their imperial and royal majesties are about to 
make for the general safety of the forces com-^ 
mitted by Providence to their disposal, will con- 
sole mankind, if possible, ibr the evils to which 
war has already exposed them, and for that blood 
which the disturbers of public tranquillity may 
yet cause to be slied. In this hope their maj^ 
lies have not hesitated to give to all nations, an4 
to all individuals, the great example of forgettii^, 
on the appearance c^ common danger^ their an- 
cient divisions and their private concenvs;^ that 
they may attend only to the public good, in a 
crisis so important, of which no instance is to bo 
found in history. They think, and with justice, 
dkst .on this occasion, all empires and all states 
ought to be unanimous, and that all sovereigns^ 
:becoming the firm guardians of the happiness of 
mankind, cannot fail to unite tlieir efforts, in order 
to rescue a numerous nation from its own fury ; 
to preserve Europe from the return of barbarism, 
and tlie universe from that^ubveprftion and anarchy 
.with which it is threatened. 

However celebrated the French revolution may 
unhappily have been, a manifesto against it ought 
to exhibit a true picture of it ; and it is by facts 
alone that the public can be enabled to judge of 
this grand cause of all nations against faction 
juid rebellion. 

For four years past, Europe has viewed wit]|i 
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uttention, and beheld with increasing indignation^ 
the revolution which has oppressed France, and 
which detains in captivity an august Tnonarch» 
worthy of the love of his subjects, and entitled 
to the esteem, friendship, and support of all 
sovereigns. 

Since his accession to the throne, it is well 
known that his most Christian ms^esty has testi- 
fied, in every possible manner, his affection for 
his subjects, his love of justice, his constant and 
sincere desire to establish order and <BConomy ia 
the administration of his finances, and his honesty 
towards the creditors of the nation. To make 
personal sacrifices wv his highest enjoyment^ 
and a desire of complying with public opinion 
has always determined him in the choice of hb 
measures. €k)ntinually employed in devising 
means for relieving his people, and for knowing 
and grc^fying ^e public wishes, he has erred 
with them and for them ; obeyed the dictates of 
humanity rather than those of justice ; and over- 
looked their ianhs, in hppe that they wonU 
repair them without rendering it necessary for 
him to have recourse to punishment. Calumny 
itself has, however, always respected his inten- 
tions; and the most criminal and audacioos fac- 
tions, while attacking his sovereign authority and 
insulting his sacred pers<Mi, stradL by his private 
virtues, have neither been able, nor dared to deny 
them. 
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After trying in vain every method that occarred 
to him of promoting the welfare of his subjects^ 
of discharging the public debt of the nation-^ 
^ nnfortunate in the choice of his measures, deceived 
in his hopes, and disappointed by various events 
—yet, still firm in his benevolent intentions, and 
encouraged, though there was no occasion for his 
being so, by the queen and all the royal family^ 
to incessantly pursue the object of his wishes, 
the darling passion of lus heart, the happiness of 
liis people, Louis XYL, not finding the succour 
which he soi^ht in the assembly of the notables, 
convoked the states-general of the kingdom* He 
was desirous of collecting around him, in the three 
orders of the monarchy, all his subjects, and to 
ask themselves by what means he could ^t hngth 
render them happy. Scrupulous even in the fornu 
and fearing to take any thing upoR himself, he 
endeavoured to learn, in every manner possible^ 
the public opinion respecting die calling together- 
<rf* the states-general ; he fouiid himself compelled, 
by circumstances which his goodness and mag- 
nanimous loyalty could not avoid, to diange, in 
this convocation, the ancient form followed by 
his predecessors*; he signed, without distrust, 
orders, insidiously and artfully drawn up, which 
endangered his sovereign authority, tended to 

. * ResulU of the council of December a?, 1788. Lettem 
of Convocation addressed to the grand bailiffs. 
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excite discord, and insinuated disobedience to his 
conunands. Under these fiettal auspices, the 
states-general met; and one of the best kii^s 
that France can boast of, addressed to this august, 
but soon after criminal assembly^ these valuable 
words, which sovereigns, who might have found 
them in their own sentiments, still take a {Measure 
in repeating : 

" Every thing that can be expected from the 
tenderest interest in the happiness of the public, 
every thing that can be required of a sovereign, 
the best friend of his people, you may and ought 
to hope for from my sentiments^." 

These memorable expressions, which might 
have recovered the moiit estranged hearts and 
fhe most alienated minds, and which ought, in a 
peculiar manner, to have inspired with ithe most 
lively gratitude k people loaded with kindness by 
their king, were scarcely pronounced, when the 
signal of revolt was given on all sides. One of 
the three orders, converting a momentary con- 
cession into ri^ht, and abusing a double represen- 
tation, the object of which, on the part of the 
monarch, was to increase his information without 
increasing his preponderance, wished, by taking 
the lead, to swallow up the other two, and to bear 
them down by its weight. In vain did the laws 

* Speech of tiie \iog on opening the atates-general^ 
5th of May, 2789. 
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of the monarchy, the authority of precedent, the 
nature of things, and the sacred and imprescriptir 
ble rights of each order oppose this ambitious^ 
unjust, and illegal confusion. The resistance of 
the two first orders was soon overcome, by 
turning against them their love for the king ; op- 
posing the danger of the monarch to that of the 
monarchy, and exciting a revolt, which threatened 
in an imminent degree the life of his most CShris- 
tian majesty. On the report of a danger, which 
the resistance of the two first orders might doubt- 
less have despised, had it threatened only them, 
consternation put an end to reasonings-there was 
no longer room foroleliberation— it was necessary 
to act. The nobility and clergy rushed into the 
assembly, with the third estate, to save France 
firom the most horrid of crimes ; and from that 
moment the states-general, in ceasing to be free, 
ceased to exist. 

The monarchy was overturned by a mad and 
tumultuous assembly; rebellious subjects, de- 
puted towards the sovereign to learn his deci- 
sions, and to receive his laws, dared to dictate to 
him others, which in every respect were intoler- 
able, and violently pulled down that throne which 
they were called to support. They oommence4 
their sacrilegious usurpation by violating the oath 
they took when they received their powers. They 
had the audacity to style themselves the national 
eonstituent assembly^ as if they had possessed a 
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right to cootstitate themselves what they were not 
establidied, and when they were only, the depu- 
ties of the assemblies of the bailiwicks, the real 
' representatives of the nation. Perjured in respect 
to the oath of fidelity which they swore to the 
king, as well as in respect to that which they 
swore to their cimstituents ; and substituting^ the 
individual will of their criminal majority to the 
imperative letter of their instructions, the national 
will, expressed in all the bailiwicks, they ren- 
dered all their Subsequent operations absolutely 
null, by making themselves superior to their 
powers, by rendering themselves independent (^ 
them, and by assuming authorities to which they 
had no title ; they treated France as a country 
not subject to a monarchical form of government, 
without monarch, vrithout laws, and leagued toge- 
ther to plunge it into all the errors ot nations 
almost yet savage, and to form a government after 
the rude sketches of infant states making their 
first advances towards civilization, and whidi at 
present would mark the last stage of their decline. 
Like all usurpeni» they flattered the people, in 
order that they might sublet them to obedience; 
assigned to them a sovereignty, with a view oi 
converting it to their own purposes ; apoke to 
them of the rights of man, while they were silent 
respecting their duty, and employing, according 
to the dictates of their tnrbulent and destructive 
ainbitioB, the pojgpajrds of assassin^, and the 
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flamn of renAt; and taking advantage of the 
prejudices and passions of the multitude^ they 
successiyely called to their assistance fiunine and 
abnndance to incense the populace, that they 
might afterwards seduce and govern them ; and, 
to add to the hbrror of their proceedings, they 
caused the virtuous monarch, who had convoked 
them, to be accused of those very crimes which 
they themselves had committed. 

Alarmed at the dangers which surrounded him, 
and foreseeing the afflicting evils which were 
preparing for his people^ his most Christian ma- 
jesty in vain endeavoured to avert them.— Con^ 
cessions, rendered prudent by necessity*, and 
the urgency of circumstances, which were fully 
approved by the instructions of ail the bailiwidcs, 
and consequently by all Frenchmen, increased 
that thirst for reigning with which the usurping 
assembly was inflamed. 

All France, deceived and misled by the most 
infamous impostures, was the same day instantly 
in armst- The people imagined diat liiey wen 
taking them up to oppose robbevs; and iSbom 
lobbers turned them against the king. FW>m 
that moment the sovereign audiority was aanihi* 
lated ; and tiie ineontestable rights of the two 

* Deckndoii of die bag, June tS, ITiB. 
t DedanrtioBof diekiiig,JuIj96,178g. 
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first orders* were sacrificed to nourish the de« 
structive ardour of the conspirators. 

The orders were proscribed f, the king himself, 
and his brothers, deprived of that private patri- 
mony which their ancestors had brought to the 
crown on their accession to the throne. The 
parliaments, the sovereign courts, the states of 
the provinces, and all the political bodies, almost 
as ancient as the monarchy, which in turns sup- 
ported and moderated its power, which were 
securities to the people for the justice of the 
monarch, and securities to the monarch for the 
fidelity of his subjects, were buried under the 
ruins of the throne. Religion also was involved 
in the same general wreck. Its property was 
seized; its altars were overturned; its temples 
proved. Sold, or demolished ; and its ministers 
persecuted, and continually placed in such a situ- 
ation, that they must either violate the dictates 
of their consciences, or submit to death, commit 
perjury, or sufier punishment; often resigned 
themselves as victims, in order that they might 
avoid the commission of a crime. 

Thus attacking heaven itself, an impious sect 
vilified all religions, under a pretence^ of tolera- 
tion, and permitted all modes of worship in suf- 

• or the 4lh of August and £fid of November, 1789- 
t Declviitioii of the king, November 5, 1789* 
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fering them all to be oppressed, and offering 
equal violations to them all. In their room, they 
substituted political irreligion, without comfprt 
for the unfortunate, without morality for the 
vicious, and without any check for crimes. Nay, 
crimes themselves were every where tolerated, 
encouraged, rewarded. Insurrection was conse- 
crated* as the most sacred of duties. Solemn 
and public festivals were decreed in honour of 
the basest and greatest criminals^* Every spe- 
cies of vUlany was permitted, under the name of 
patriotism. France was inundated ^ith blood — 
flames covered it with ruins— and strangers be- 
held with horror and consternation that country, 
whose laws, manners, politeness, prosperity, and 
above all, its fidelity to its kings, were so much 
boasted of; and which, by a frightful revolution, 
was suddenly converted into a land of discord, 
proscription, exile, conflagration, and carnage, 
and where every violence was permitted with 
impunity. Inflamed with an insatiable ardour of 
exercising this pretended sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, each wished to govern, and to divide the 
bloody remnants of the supreme authority. Hence 
arose innumerable assemblies of electors, muni^ 

* The principle proposed by M. la Fajette, and adopted 
bj the National Assembly. 

t To the soldiers set at liberty firom die- galleys, and the 
assassins of Avignon, Nismes, Aries, Sec. 
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cipalities, cantons, districts, and departments. 
Hence those fatal turns from which intrigue scan- 
dalously procured the most shameful elections; 
that general lottery of all places, all public func- 
tions of the episcopacy itself, and other church* 
dignities, in which violence, deception, and deism, 
obtained almost the whole prizes. Hence socie- 
ties of conspirators and enthusiasts, stifling and 
suppressing, by persecution and popular punishp 
ment, the voice and opinion of honest men. 
Hence the galleries domineering over the usurp-* 
ing assembly ; and the deliriiun of the assembly 
itself, which thought it enjoyed authority, when 
it only servilely obeyed the impulse of fanatics 
and mad men without doors, and was subjected 
to the fickle passions of the people. 

In this general and systematic anarchy, cre- 
ated by the most execrable and profound art, 
thousands of victims were sacrificed in all quar- 
ters, and provinces and whole towns were given 
up without mercy to the most shocking barba* 
rities. Every one who was suspected vras con« 
signed to destruction :— ^very one who was mo- 
derate, was considered as criminal: — ^all those 
who had property to make them objects of plun- 
der, were denounced as enemies of the public 
good ; and, in a word, amidst accusations com- 
manded, solicited, and paid for ; in the midst of 
committees of research, clubs, assemblies of all 
kinds, and national prisons, into which tyranny 
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aiUtrarily crowded fiadtfaful subjects, whom judges, 
ewen chosen by the factious, could not condemn, 
and dared not acquit ; amidst the agitation of all 
passions excited at the same time, virtue alone was 
a crime, established right was usurpation, and 
every one was a sovereign, except the sovereign 
himself. 

The organ of the &ctious, the mayor of Paris, 
had the impudence insolently to tell his king and 
master, that the people had conquered him. The 
people, indeed, detained their monarch a captive 
in their kingdom ; and his days, perhaps, would 
not have been prolonged, but by the forced and 
salutary escape of one of his brothers, and princes 
of the blood. 

The monarch and monarchy, however, still, in 
appearance, subsisted ; odious and intolerable de* 
crees having taken place of the simple observsr 
tions of his most Christian Majesty, The revdters 
were irritated at this resource of justice and 
reason. The most criminal attiempts were pro* 
jected. A number of seditious persons hurried to 
Versailles ; the castle was forced. The king, ex* 
posed, as well as the queen and royal family, to 
every outrage, every crime, and unheard-of at* 
tacks, thought only of sparing the blood of his 
people ; and the tears which he would not have 
shed for himself, moistened the bodies of the 
generous and faithful guards who had been inhu- 
manly butchered on the steps of the throne. Pro* 
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vidence, which watches over the destiny of kings 
and nations, saved at length his majesty, with the 
queen and august family, from this horrible con« 
spiracy ; and if the criminals who were the authors 
of the execrable atrocities committed on the night 
between the 5th and 6th of October, 1789, have 
hitherto enjoyed an odious impunity, the Divine 
Justice has doubtless deferred their punishment^ 
in order to reserve to all sovereigns, offended 
against in the persons of their most Christian 
majesties, the inflicting of the most striking and 
exemplary vengeance on the guilty. 

Escaped from the most imminent dangers, his 
most Christian majesty at length thought of freeing 
himself from that captivity in which he was de- 
tained, and of placing his sacred person in a place 
of safety, by retiring to the frontiers of France: 
He hoped that he should then be able to exert 
himself with more effect in bringing back his sub* 
jects to a sense of duty, and in saving the mo- 
narchy ; and by yielding to the most imperious of 
all laws, self-preservation, his most Christian ma- 
jesty meant solemnly to have protested against all 
those acts to which he had consented during his 
captivity. — ^But Providence, which in its wisdom 
often deranges, for the instruction of mankind, the 
best concerted plans, did not permit a resolution 
so just, so lawful, and so necessary to the happi* 
ness of France, to be successfully executed. An 
infiunous town* the name of which posterity will 
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never pronounce but ynth horror, the just and 
terrible punishment of which will serve as an ex- 
ample to all rebellious and sacrilegious tovnis that 
may ever have the criminal madness to vnsh to 
imitate it, and to attempt the liberty of their sove- 
reign — ^this tovim had the audacity to arrest their 
king. By a signal he might have overcome this 
obstacle ; but in that case it would have been ne- 
cessary to shed blood; and his most Christian 
majesty has proved, upon all occasions, that he 
would rather suffer death himself than expose the 
lives of his subjects. The return made to this 
generosity, goodness, and signal magnanimity, 
was, that he was conducted, amidst a thousand, 
dangers and a thousand outrages continually re* 
newed, back to his capital, to be there imprisoned 
in his palace, in virtue of a decree passed by the 
usurping assembly ; to be there suspended from 
his authority, as if any power upon earth had a 
right of passing so infamous and odious a sentence, 
and at length to be reduced to the alternative of 
forfeiting the throne, or submitting to the most 
pitiable concessions, that is to say, the alternative 
of a civil war, which would have converted France 
into an immense grave, or the acceptance of a 
constitution, dictated by the mean populace to 
perjured wretches vnthout legal power, and de- 
prived themselves of their liberty, when sur- 
rounded by poignards, conflagration, and all those 
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convulsions which are tlie natural consequences of 
anarchy and revolt 

The king of France, had he enjoyed perfect 
freedom, would doubtless have consulted only the 
honour of his crown, the interest of his people, his 
protestation of the 20th of June, 1791, and his 
religion, which they endeavoured to make him 
renounce. Had he enjoyed freedom, by making a 
generous sacrifice, he would certainly have re- 
signed life, had it been necessary, to rescue his 
people from that pretended constitution with which 
they were loaded ; but all Europe knows that his 
refusing to accept it would have caused the three 
faithful guards, who were arrested with him at 
Varennes to be massacred before his eyes ; that a 
famine, created on purpose, already presaged the 
moist horrid attempts ; that the murder of all the 
royal family was resolved on by^the conspirators; 
that such of the nobility and clergy as in France 
remained ftdthful to their God and to their king, 
woidd have been instantly butchered, and that 
foreign powers would have had to punish thousands 
of criminals and regicide monsters. 

A ray of hope, which still seemed to beam forth 
in the heart of his most Christian majesty, made 
him doubtless entertain an idea that the factious 
would soon repent; and he probably flattered 
himself, that by this last act of condescension he 
should be able to disarm their fury, and dissipate 
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that &tal cloud of error by which they wei'e 
blinded. The nullity of his acceptance, fully de- 
monstrated by those rigorous circumstances which 
imperiously commanded it, sufficiently destroyed 
the inconveniencies of it. He wished, as he himself 
declared*, that the constitution might be judged 
by experience. In a word^ he was obliged either 
to accept it, or condemn France to commit exe- 
crable crimesi to abandon it to, all the horrors of 
civil war, and to bury it entirely under its own 
ruins. 

The king signed it, but his hand was at that 
time in chains. The act which he performed was 
invalid. The protestation of the 20th of June had 
previously annulled it. A prisoner can enter into 
no engagement, can sanction nothing, nor accept of 
any thing ; and a monarch, who is reduced to the 
necessity of writing that he is free, is not so in 
reality. All powers, filled with indignation at this 
horrid spectacle; had already concerted measures 
for avenging the honour of the diadem. — ^His late 
imperial majesty, by his circular letter, written 
from Padua f, invited all the powers of Europe to 
form a confederation for this purpose. The coo^ 
vention of Pilnitz determined those circumstances 
which made their Imperial and Prussian majesties 
to have recourse to arms; but the acceptation of 

* Letter of the king to the Miemblj, September 18, 1791- 
t Month of July, 1791- 

C2 
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his most Christifln majesty, though forced, and 
consequently null, seemed to promise a new order 
of things : it rendered the danger less threaten* 
ing*, and the latter events seemed to afford hopes 
respectmg the future. It appeared that the greater 
part of the French nation, struck with the evils 
which they had prepared for themselves, were 
returning to more moderate principles, began to 
acknowledge the necessity of maintaining that form 
of government which was alone proper for a great 
state, and to testify a desire of restoring to the 
throne that dignity and influence which belong to 
monarchical governments. His imperial majesty 
was not completely satisfied with these appear- 
ances ; but still he wished, as well as the other 
powers united with him, to try the effects of a 
little longer delay, to avoid, if possible, that dis- 
agreeable extremity to which all powers feel 
themselves now obliged to have recourse. A pro- 
digious number, however, of faithful Frenchmen, 
banished from their country by crimes which they 
had seen, and of which they were the objects, im- 
ploring in vain at home timid or corrupt judges, 
and laws which, in order to oppress them, were 
made to speak or be silent, as might be most fa- 
vourable to the revolution, ranged themselves 
under the banner of honour, duty, and fidelity, 

* Dispatch of Prince de Kaonits to several miDisters at 
foragn courtSi November 12, 1791^ 
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with Monsieur the Count d'Artois, and other 
princes of the blood, who, like them, had been 
forced to exile themselves from their country^ 

A new usurping assembly^ which seemed to 
pride itself in surpassing the excesses of the pre- 
ceding, dared to treat the royal majesty with still 
greater insults *, added weight to his chains, en- 
couraged more than ever the effervescence of those 
IK>pu]ar societies which domineered over him# 
multiplied the dangers around his throne, were 
incensed at the hospitable rec^tion granted by 
foreign princes to the French emigrants f, and 
jnsuited, with intolerable licentiousness, all the 
sovereigns of Europe. In violation of their own 
laws, and contrary to their pretended renunciatiop 
of making conquests, they invaded the Gomt^ of 
Avignon^ the Bishopric of Bdle, pretended to set 
an arbitrary pecuniaxy valuation on tiie sacred 
property which they had in Lorraine and Alsace, 
forcibly taken from several prinises and states of 
the empire, and were offended beqause the police 
in all the neighbouring countries suppressed those 
inflammatory writings which they industriously 
circulated, and punished those missionaries of 

* Decree of Mondaj, Febnuuy 6, 179^> wUch determiott 
that, ID wridng to the king, the prerident flhall follow the 
formula adopted by the king la writing to the atsembly. 

t Dispatches of Prince de Kaunitz to M. de Flumendorff, 
February 17, I7W. 
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revolt whom they everywhere dispersed to comipC 
the people, and to incite them to attack private 
property, to dethrone kings, and abolish all relir 
gions. Their audacity increasing, by remaining 
hitherto unpunished, and rendered more violent 
by the moderation of neighbouring princes, this 
assembly, in their delirium, conceived the project 
of extending their usurpation, and the licentious 
principles of the French to the Germanic empire, 
and, wi&out doubt, to the whole world. A mi- 
nistry, whom they obliged his most Christian 
majesty to accept, became the organ of their secret 
views, and of views well known to all popular 
societies. 

Explanations were required from the court of 
Vienna, and given with that clearness, precision, 
and minuteness, which became the candour and 
dignity of his apostolic majesty the king of Bohe* 
mia and Hungary. Being in jevery respect satifik 
factory, they could displease pidy an assembly 
and societies who wished to disturb the public 
peace, and who, by intrigues and criminal ma- 
noeuvres, obliged the king to yield to the violent 
impulse of his ministry and the assembly, and, 
contrary to all justice, contrary to all reason, and 
contrary to the evident interest of France, to 
declare war against his neighbour, his relation, 
and his good and faithful ally the king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. The usurping assembly flat- 
tere4 themselves that they could subdue Europe, 
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as they jhad subdued France^ by corrupting their 
troops, seducing their subjects, and rendering 
odious the paternal authority of sovereigns; by 
commanding crimes ; by giving rewards to those 
who x^ommitted them ; by irritating and flattering 
the passions of the people; and, in a word, by' 
dissolving all the bonds of moral and political 
society. They flattered themselves, above all, 
that they should revive and propagate that error 
which had misled the provinces of the Austrian 
Netherlands ; they trusted they should carry thi- 
ther the flames of insurrection ; 6nd there a num- 
ber of partisans ; devour the rich patrimony of 
the churches ; seize on the property of the nobi- 
lity ; abolish the lawful authorities of the states; 
and, as they caused to be repeated with com- 
plaisance by the ministry of their will*, they 
wished to carry away the specie of the Low 
Countries, and to rep^lape it with jthat papej 
money which x^irculates on the credit of violence ; 
which is secured only by usurped property ; and 
which, by its ^isertedit at home, is sufficiently 
proved to hp ^illegal. They thfis trusted that they 
should be able to reward the crimes of their satel- 
lites, and the activity of their patriotic agents, 
with the spoils of their neighbours, and the riches 
of a peaceful and industrious people. Q^ this 
criminal basis, detestable in the eyes of all na» 

^ Report by M« Dumourier, oo the affiur of Mont. 
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tions, they founded their wish for war, as well as 
their plan for executing it; and they congra- 
tulated themselves for having extorted this pro- 
posal from a just monarch, whose whole life has 
attested his love for justice, his fidelity towards 
his allies, and his ardent desire for preserving the 
tranquillity of Europe. 

The triumph of the assembly, however, was 
not of long duration. Providence, in blessing the 
arms of a sovereign unjustly attacked, deservedly 
punished those rebellious troops to their king, 
who, detaining him prisoner in Paris, came in Ins 
name to make war on his allien. 

The army of tjie French revolters, beat at 
Toumay and Mons, and defeated at Florenne and 
Grisnille, attempted an invasion of Flanders, an 
open and defenceless country; but being soon 
after obliged to retire, the usurping assembly* 
were taught that his apostolic majesty had none 
but courageous soldiers, as well as faithful sub- 
jects, and that nothing of their projects remained 
to that rebellious army but the shame of having 
conceived them ; the ignominy of having massa. 
cred, with a civic joy, unfortunate prisoners who 
had done their duty; and the opprobrium of hav- 
ing burnt at Courtray, without advantage, without 
object, and even without military pretence, the 
)iabitations and property of three hundred femi* 

P Letters of M. Luckner^ June eSth, SQtb, and SOth, n9^ 
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heB, against whom they had no canae of oom- 
pktmt. Bat other enjoyments recompensed the 
usurping assembly for these checks. Contrary to 
the express letter of their own laws, without pro- 
cess, and without previous accusaticm; without 
hearing him, or any person for him, the assembly 
had unjustly dismissed, and removed from the 
king*s person, an irreproachable guard, and ia- 
vited banditti from all the provinces to tiieir 
^sistance- These famous banditti, whose names 
must be banded dovni with infrmay to the remotest 
ages, as if they wished to try the strength and 
energy of the villany of their agents, caused the 
asylum of the king to be violated on the 20th of 
June, 1782 ; and the most atrocious crimes would 
have been then committed, had not the majesty of 
the monarch, his virtues and his firmness, overawed 
a band of regicides, whose arms were evidently 
paid and directed. All France, who in justice 
ought to be separated from the fiictious, turned 
aside with horror from that execrable day, and 
demanded that punishment might be inflicted on 
the guilty. But he who refuses to punish crimes 
is alone criminal ; and Europe cannot be mistsfcen 
respecting the authors of these outrages. 

Such then is the French revolution, unjnst and 
illegal in its principle, horrid in the means by 
which it was effected, and disastrous in its con- 
sequences. 

'' Their imperial and royal majesties, who can 
no longer delay to fulfil their mutual engagements 
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to deliver mankind from so many excesses, have 
considered this revolution under the following 
points of view : 

1. As it personally regards his most Christian 
majesty. 

2. As it respects the French nation. 

3. As it respects the princes of Germany who 
have possessions in France. 

4. As it respects the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the happiness of all nations. 

I. On th£ revolution, as it personally regards 

HIS MOST christian MAJESTY. 

The whole world knows that it was essential 
to the French monarchy, and the unanimous wish 
expressed in the instructions of the bailiwicks, 
that the king of France should be legislator; that 
he should have the full and entire disposal of the 
army; that he should cause justice to be admi- 
nistered to his subjects ; that he should have the 
right of making peace and war ; and, in a word, 
that plenitude of power which belongs to sove- 
reignty. But it is also known, that an usurping 
assembly, leaving him the title of king, which 
they considered as a gratification, deprived him 
absolutely of royal authority ; that, reduced to be 
the executor of their will *, their servile and pas- 
sive organ, he had not even the right of proposing 

• Vllltb article of the CoostitutioD, sectioQ biUmal 
Admmiiiraium. 
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the most necessary laws* ; that he had no longer 
any authority over the sea and land forcesf ; that 
the right of making peace and war was taken 
from him;}^; that he was deprived of the power of 
electing magistrates^ ; and that, not enjoying even 
the power of going wherever he pleased, which 
the constitution secures to all citizens, his most 
Christian majesty was forced to reside near the 
pretended legislative body ||, and that the chain 
which detained him could not be extended farther 
than the distance of twenty miles. 

The supreme authority in France being never- 
ceasing and indivisible, the king could neither be 
deprived, nor vduntarily divest himself of, any of 
the prerogatives of royalty, because he is obliged 
to transmit them entire with his own crown to 
his successors. 

He could be dethroned only by an abdication ; 
but the acts which he committed cannot even be 
considered as a partial abdication, because he 
• could not divest himself of the crown but to invest 
the presumptive heir, and because the essential 
condition of the validity of such an act would be 
a full and entire liberty which did not exist ; and 
this it is perfectly notorious that his most Chris- 

* Decree of September 24, 1789* 

t Decree, February £8, 179^, and April 28, 179U 

X Decree, March 22, 1700. 

§ Decree, August 16, 1790. 

R Decree, March 24, 1792, Article lU. 
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tian majesty nerer enjoyed. It is well known 
that the violence, outrages, and dangers with 
which his people were threatened, and on account 
of which he was continually harassed, never suf- 
fered him to be in freedom a moment. How then 
could the sovereigns of Europe acknowledge a 
revolution which, to the scandal of the whole 
world, dethrones a puissant and just monarch, 
continually destroys his liberty, endangers his 
life as well as the lives of the queen and royal 
fieunily; and which, by an universal system of 
anarchy, would force all sovereigns, though the 
honour of their diadems did not render it a duty, 
to consider as personal outn^s to each of them 
individually, all those insults which have been, or 
may hereafter be, offered to their most Christian 
majesties ? Warned by the examples of the past ; 
by the days, above aU, of July 13th, 14th, and 
17th; by those of October 6th and 6th, 1789, 
strangely rewarded by the community of Paris* ; 
by the oath of liberty taken by a captive monarch 
on the 6th of February, 1790; by tiie scandalous 

* The commuDity of Paris decreed patriotic medallions 
to five women, who had been at the head of the execrable 
expedition of Versailles : and the Abbft Malot, a Victorin 
monk, president of the community, had the audacity to say, 
'* Receive this prise, which your country bestows on your 
virtues, your wisdom, and your patriotism/' The names of 
diese wretches were, Agnes le Fevre, Genevieve Dogan, 
Denise le Ferre^ Petit, and Marie-Louisa Boujon. 
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atrocities committed even in the apartment of the 
king, February 28th» 1791, on his most faithful 
servants ; by the ferocious insults of a hired mob 
and licentious soldiery, offered for three hours 
successivdy on his most Christian majesty and 
family, in his palace, on the 18th of April, 1791*; 
by the unpardonable detention of Mesdames, the 
king's aunts, in the town of Amay-le-Duc, though 
they had condescended to provide themselves 
with passports, which the new laws did not even 
then require from private individuals ; by the dis- 
astrous events of the month of June, I79I ; by 
the suspension of the royal guard, and the attempts 
of the 20th of June, 1792 ; by the odious decree 
of accusation against the king's brothers, the forced 
sanctioning of which, viras an equal outn^ to 
nature, justice, and supreme authority : — ^warned, 
in short, by the impunity of so many crimes, their 
imperial and royal majesties have already pro- 
tested, and now protest against all acts, declara^ 
tions, and letters, which his most Christian ma- 
jesty may suffer to be surprised or extorted from 
him, until he shall be placed in full liberty with 
his whole family, under a guard of their imperial 
and royal majesties' troops, in such a frontier 

* The king and queen bebg desirous ^f spending the daj 
at St. Cloud, the people and national guard prevented them, 
and detained them in their carriage for three hours in the 
court of the Thuilleries, loading them with the most horrid 
imprecations. 
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city of his kingdom as he shall think proper to 
choose, and be enabled in safety to make known 
his supreme and definitive intentions, and to 
realize the vows which he has always expressed 
for their happiness, liberty, and prosperity. 

II. OF THB BBVOLVTION AS IT RESPECTS THE FRENCH 
NATION. 

The revolution considered as it respects the 
French nation, instead of being its work, is evi- 
dently its scourge, the object of its grief and re- 
gret, the source of all its evils, and would be 
eternally its shame and disgrace, were it not 
proved, in a thousand different manners, that this 
illustrious nation itself abhors the foctions by which 
it is torn ; that it loves its king; that it wishes to 
preserve its religion by &vour and toleration ; that 
it sighs after the moment when it shall be delivered 
from the vilifying yoke under* which it groans; 
and that if foreign powers did not come to its 
assistance, abandoned to its fatal destiny, its con- 
sequence would vanish, its commerce would be 
annihilated, its arts forgotten, its industry rendered 
useless, its credit subverted, and that its whole 
surface would become a prey to more atrocities, 
more ravages, and more destruction than its superb 
and unfortunate colonies, than its unfortunate cities 
of Nismes, Montpelier, Aries, Avignon, and others. 
It is far then from the thoughts of their imperial 
and royal majesties to be at war with the French 
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nation, and to separate it fit>m its king, wi 
which it ought to make only one ; the intention 
their imperial and royal majesties is evidently, < 
the contrary, to come to its assistance, and 
combat in the middle of those unnatural childn 
who tear its bosom, who outrage its king, ai 
persecute its religion. The positive nght of i 
countries entitles them to disarm all those madm 
who attempt to destroy their own lives : the rigl 
of nature enjoin all men to give each other muti 
assistance. The rights of nations require, in 
much stronger manner among all civilized peop 
that neighbouring states should unite to rescue 
great nation from its own fury, from the fatal ai 
disastrous consequences of that political phreni 
which undermines, dissolves, and destroys it. 

However little the events and catastrophes whi< 

ha^e desolated France may have been observe 

hoi^ever little their causes and effects may ha 

been reflected on or regarded, the emigration 

French property, of which no age affords 

equal example, followed by the firm and coura^ 

ous resistance of the faithful and enlighten 

minority of the states-general, it is necessary 

convince all that a small number of villains ha 

excited these troubles, and that by the assistan 

of obscure individuals, of people banished frc 

all countries, of criminals escaped from prison 

punishment, and of errors into which weak a: 

enthusiastic minds have been hurried, — ^they ha 
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brought about that fiital revolution, which is 
equally an attack upoi^ the nation, as well as his 
royal majesty. 

Has not the rebellious majority of the deputies 
to the states-general, declared themselves to be 
superior to its power? Have they not usurped 
rights, by substituting for the national will dieir 
own passions, and for the paternal government of a 
wise monarch, their own tyranny ? 

With regard to their instructions, when all the 
bailiwicks unanimously requested the same thing, 
had this criminal majority the right to determine 
another? and once freed by itself from the ob* 
servance of its oath, who could check the course 
of its abuses, and moderate the arbitrary despotism 
of its power? 

To mislead the people, and fascinate their eyes 
by false illusions, this assembly speaks of equality, 
when they make all France tremble : they speak 
of justice, and they have not yet punished a single 
crime, nor a single atrocity : on the contrary, they 
applauded the most detestable crimes, and ad- 
mitted into their bosom criminals abhorred by all 
nations*! They speak of public safety, yet the 
asylum of the king is daily violated by committees 
of research, which desolate France ; assassinations 
are everywhere committed, and the magistrates 

* Conspintors of the 5th and 6th of October, 1789; mtur- 
dercrsof AvignoDy Nismes^&c., soldiers of Chateaiu-Vieux. 
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cf the people iCte tiiem^lves massacred with im« 
punity*; they speak of toleration, yet all the 
temples of the established religion are shut ; all its 
ministars» immured in prisons throughout whole 
provinces tf are condemned by the assembly to be 
entirely banished from the kingdom ; the Roman 
Catholics cannot profess their religion but at the 
risque of their lives; and wretches have been 
excited to persecute and punish their worship, 
even in nunneries :|: , consecrated by religion itself 
to the use of the poor ; they speak of liberty, yet 
the king is not free ; every avenue fix)m the king- 
dom is shut ; more than 50,000 municipalities or 
administrative bodies have a right to arrest and 
actually cause to be arrested, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, peaceful and innocent citizens. There is not 
a member of the usurping assembly who cannot by 
an order from his hand, by a mere word, cause to 
be put in irons, as was the case at Besor§, and 
other parts of France, strangers flying from the 

• Mayors of Troycs, St. Denis, Estampes. 

f Mens, Angers, Dijon, la Bretagne, file. 

j: The nuns de la Charity des Hospitali^s were flogged 
and beaten by people sent for that purpose, in presence of 
the national guard, because they desired to hear mass h^m 
a nonjurent priest. 

§ All Europe must have learned with horror the disgustmg • 
and inhuman treatment which Miss Nash, an English lady, 
experienced at Orchies in Flanders, from die troops of the 
line, thoogii she had a passport from Marshal Luckner. 

D 
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melancholy spectacle of a people in a state of 
anarchy ; imd the assembly itself accuser, witness, 
party, judge, and executioner, crowds daily into 
pris(Mi, as its caprice directs, every person who 
displeases or opposes it. 

No— the French nation is not stained with th* 
crimes of which it is itself the victim. It knows 
that unbridled liberty is a general evil, and that 
liberty without happiness is a benefit to no one. 
It was always free ; it is worthy of being and stili 
will be firee ; but it will always be subject to the 
empire of laws which promoted its happiness and 
glory for so many ages; and by testoring its 
lawful sovereign, a sovereign worthy of its love 
and confidence, their imperial and royal maj^tiek 
will do an equal service to the sovereign and to hilt 
Subjects. As this is the sole object of their wishies, 
the only motive which has induced them to take 
up arms, they will cause their armies to protect all 
the fitithful subjects of his most Christian majesty^ 
who shall give an example of obedience ; and all 
good Frenchmen, who, in the departments, dis* 
tricts, and municipalities, shall concur immediately 
in re-establishing the authority of the king, as well 
as public order, shall know no other enemies than 
the enemies of their king and country, and those 
factious men who, with arms in their hands^ wish 
still to support the cause of revolt. 

God forbid that their imperial and royal ma* 
jesties should have any intention of employing 
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tfadr forces to introduce despotism into France> 
to serve the cause of private hatred or vengeance, 
which the honour of Frenchmen oug^t to sacrifice 
to the pubUc good, or to facilitate an odious 
bankruptcy to the prejudice of the lawful credi- 
tors of the state. Iliere is no reason for appre*' 
bending any evils of that nature — ^the candour and 
probity of his most Christian majesty will secure 
his subjects ; but they have not a moment to lose 
in choosing between popular tyranny, and laws 
which will gratify the general wishes ,- between 
obedience and revolt ; between the forgetfulness 
of errors, and the punishment of unpardonable 
resistance. They have it in their own power to 
regulate their destiny — the destiny of France is in 
their hands — they alone can decide whether it 
riiadl be still a flourishing monarchy, or an im- 
mense desert. 

In short, their imperial and royal majesties 
ctomot better recall the French to their duty, to 
the laws of humanity, and to those of honour, 
which were formerly so dear to them, and to 
their ancient love fin* their king, than by bringmg 
to their remembrance the last words of the pro- 
testation of his most Christian majesty, made on 
the 20th of June, 1791 :— 

'' Frenchmen! and you Parisians, above all, 
beware of giving credit to the suggestions and 
calumnies of your false friends ; return to your 
king; he will always be your &ther, your best 

d2 
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friend. What pleasure it will give him to foff^t 
all the personal injuries he has suffered, and to see 
himself in the midst of you — ^when religion shall 
be respeeted, and government established on a 
stable bans';-r^when the property and persons of 
individuals shall no longer be molested; — ^when 
the laws shall not be infringed with impunity ; — 
and, in short, when liberty shall be placed on a 
solid and lasting foundation !** 

III. OF THE BSVOLVTrolif At IT RBSPBCT8 FOREIGN 
FBINCE8 WHO UAVB P088B88IOM8 IN FBANCB* 

Considered under the third point of view, the 
French revolution, so fatal to France, becomes 
still more so by the violence and intolerable in- 
justice offered to foreign princes who have pos- 
sessions within the territories of the kingdom, and 
by the rigorous means which must necessarily be 
employed to do them justice. 

The Comtat of Avignon belonged to the holy 
see. The sovereignty of the pope over this do- 
main was founded on an incontrovertible title of 
acquisition, on possession, which among all na- 
tions is equal to a title. The usurping assembly 
united it to their territories by the sanguinary 
right of utility and necessity ; and compwmding 
afterwards with themselves, and with justice, they 
offered an indemnity to the holy see. But if the 
sovereignty of the pope was legal, they had no 
right to deprive him of it ; and if they had a right 
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to deprive him of it, why did they offer him an 
indemnification ? 

The prince bishoprick of Basle, a state of ;the 
empire, possesses in its sovereignty defiles which 
tempted the amhition of the national assembly. It 
caused them to be forcibly seized, and removed a 
detachment of troops which the emperor had sent 
thither, on the requisition of the French bishop, 
for the safety of the country, agreeably to the 
Germanic constitution. The treaties of Westpha- 
lia, the Pyrenees, Breda, Aix-la-Chapelle, Nime- 
guen, Ryswick, Utrecht, Baden, and Vienna, gave 
to France the provinces of the three bishoprics, 
and of Alsace and Franche Comt^, by expressly 
reversing the rights and property of the princes 
and states of the empire in these provinces, and 
by stipulating that no innovation x^ould be made 
in them, either with regard to ecclesiastical or 
political matters. — It is evident that these treaties 
cannot be infiringed at the will of the usurping 
asscamhly ; and that by calling for the execution 
of thqse clauses which .serve their views, they 
have no right to reject those which displease them. 
It is perfectly clear that they ought to renounce 
provinces which have been ceded to the crown of 
France, or punctually execute the condition of the 
cessions made to it 

But their decrees respecting the dismember- 
ment of dioceses, and of the right of metropolitans; 
ike abolition of feudality, the suppressicm of 
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geveral privileges, or the annihilation of tetritoria 
jurisdiction, without indemnification, and the salef 
of the possessions of the clergy, are a direct in- 
fringement of the treaty of Westphalia, as w?ll as 
of subsequent treaties. These decrees have vio- 
lated political and ecclesiastical rights secured in 
perpetuity by the treaties of cession. These ces- 
sions consequently, which 9xe synallagmatic acts, 
which must be executed in all their parts, or re- 
jected in toto, being infringed by the usurping 
assembly, would be at present annulled, were not 
the proceedings of the assembly radically null 
themselves, and if it were not necessary that 
their decrees should disappear, before the grand 
interest which France has in being just, in not 
violating the sacred rights of the empire, and in 
not wounding the dignity pf any of its members. 
But their imperial and royal majesties are fully 
persuaded, that the first use which his most 
Christian majesty will make of his authority when 
he has recovered it, will be to restore to the in^ 
jured princes all their rights and privileges, to 
indemnify them for what they may have sufiered 
in respect to degradation, or being deprived of 
their privileges ; and to cement more and more by 
this act of justice, the harmony which has fi^r a 
long time subsisted between the Germanic body 
and his most Christian, majesty. The injury o£* 
fered to the Gierman princes who have posses- 
Inons in Fr^ce, is not considered as a reason for 
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makingf war on his most Christian majesty, but 
for placing him upon the throne, in order to obtain 
justice. 

IV. On the revolution as it concerns all 

NATIONS. 

But the most general point of view, under which 
their imperial and royal majesties ought to con- 
sider the French revolution is, as it respects the 
interest of all nations^ and the tranquillity of 
Europe. 

In vain would the assembly, which urarps thd 
aame of the French nation, have renounced con- 
quest, if it wished to subject to its pretended 
tiberty the states of their neighbours. Of all the 
methods of making war on peaceful, virtuous, and 
fortunate people, the moM fatal, doubtless, would 
be to preach up rebellion, to mislead th^ minds, 
to corrupt their morals, to form them to crimes 
by example and seduction, and to draw down 
upon ihem the wrath of Heaven, and punishment 
from their sovereigns, under the pretence of ren- 
dering them hippj. 

The ambition of a conqueror haa its bounds ; 
and his views, when known, cease to be dan* 
gieroaa; bat a planned system of anarchy, which 
ttinds to dissolve all political society abounds with 
ineiq[>ressU»le danger ; and all sovereigns, for the 
interest of their subjects, cannot use too much 
expedition to check its progress, and to stifle the 
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evil in its birth. People would pay too dearly for 
the fatal error of believing that Uieir interests caa 
be separated from those of their sovereigns. It 
U therefore necessary to destroy this error as soon 
as possible, and to chastise, as soon as they ap- 
pear, those factious men who conspire against 
the happiness of all countries. Had any doubts 
existed in this respect, they would have been 
already removed by the attack and invasion of 
the Pays Bas ; by the plan of the usurping assem- 
bly, divulged by the popular minister, of spreading 
every where the .flames of revolt ; a barbarous 
maxim, which attests views of cowardly ambition, 
and which is an insult to all nations, and a signal 
of alarm against all kings. Besides, a numerous 
and powerful nation cannot disappear from the 
political hemisphere of Europe without the greatest 
inconvenience. The balance of power among sove* 
reigns, the work of their wisdom, purchased by 
their treasures, and the blood of their subjects, 
which regulates the ambition of one by the in* 
terest of all; which maintains harmony amidst 
contending passions and jarring interests; and 
which almost always terminates by well-con* 
ducted negotiation, such disputes as may be ex« 
acted by bloody wars, requires for the general 
interest of Europe, that so considerable a state 
as France should not be dissolved or withdrawn, 
from its political engagements ; and yet this would 
be the case, should the present revolution h» 
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aitablished. The decrees* which have deprived 
the king of the right of making peace and war,, 
have at once dissolved all those treaties which 
connected his most Christian majesty with all the 
neighbouring princes. The revolution gives to 
the usurping assembly the right of renouncing 
such treaties as are contrary to its views, jvhile 
it takes from his majesty the means of supporting 
those which might be beneficial to him. Accord- 
ing to these principles, it has no mfixe political 
ties than those which it chooses to approve, and 
it is consequently not bound to any of its allies, 
though all are obliged to be faithful to it. Thus 
the king without power, and the nation without 
an army, or what amounts to the same thing, 
having no army properly disciplined and subject 
to authority, exhibit to their neighbours, and, 
above all, to their allies, nothing but the shadow 
of power. The tranquillity of Europe, however, 
depends absolutely on the execution of the trea- 
ties now Bubfflisting between the different sove- 
reigns; and those treaties themselves depend 
on the stability of the constitution of those states 
which contracted them. The displacing, and 
much more the annihilation of the counterpoise of 
the political balance, would tend then to disturb 
the peace of Europe, and to revive ancient dis- 
putes and pretensions, now settled, the discussion 

t )>ecfee of March 98^ 1792. 
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of which, again renewed, would occasion the lostf^ 
of muoh blood, and excite the tears and regrets of 
humanity. It belongs to the wisdom of sore* 
reigns to avert such dreadful misfortunes ; and it 
is with this view that their imperial and ro3rai 
majesties think themselves obliged, for the general 
tranquillity and safety, and for the individual 
happiness of their respective subjects, a^ much 
as for the real interest of France itself, to have 
recourse to urms, in order to prevent the annihi* 
lation of the French monarchy, and to destroy 
there every spark of insurrection, which might 
continually threaten and endanger the welfare of 
all sovereigns, and of all nations. 

But yielding to what the honour of all crowns 
and the real interest of all people require, their 
majesties declare to Europe, that, in the just war 
which they have undertaken, they entertain no 
views of personal aggrandizement, which they 
expressly renounce ; and to France, that they 
mean not to interfere with its internal administra^ 
tion, but that they are firmly and fully resolved. 

To re-establish in it order and public security: 

To cause the persons and property of all thidsa 
who shall submit to the king, their lawful sove* 
reign, to be protected : 

To pimisk, in a striking manna; all resistance 
to their arms: 

To give up the city of Paris to the most dread- 
ful and terribfo justice, from which nothing can 
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iave it, as well as all the other cities which may 
leader themselves its accomplices, if the least 
insult, or the least outrage is offered to the king, 
the queen, or the roysd family; and if that city 
does not endeaVour to' expiate its errors, and to 
merit the iiltei^osition and good offices of their 
imperial and royal majesties, to obtain pardon, by 
immediately restoring liberty, and paying every 
due honour and respect to their most Christian 
majesties : 

In short, to procure to the king perfect security 
in some frontier town of bis kingdom, and the 
means of collecting there his family, and the 
princes his brothers, until his most Ghridtian 
majesty can enter his capital with hondfur, and 
enjoy there the satisfaction of seeing his sub- 
jects repent; of conferring new favours upon 
them ; of granting them real liberty, and ponser- 
quently of fiiiding them submissive to Im mprcm^ 
authority*." 

e The procbmation also of tbe government at Bruraeb, 
]Siiied.<bortl7 after, in answer to a declaration of war on the 
part of France, may be considered in connexion with the 
contents of the foregoing paper, as elucidating still further 
the grounds of that contest which afterwards became so 
disastrous. It runs thus :->-* 

^ A fiiction, by which the. kingdom of France has for fenr 
years been torn asunder, has just prevailed on his most 
Christiao majesty to sancdon a dechracion of war against hie 
a^ftoficBugetfty, our most honooied lord aad nephew. The 
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This manifesto was accompanied by another 
from the French princes, who were at the head of 

first acta of hostility seem to be directed against these into- 
yinces ; and the enemies of all order and power, who are 
meditating an aggression so unjust, found their hopes of suc- 
cess on the spirit of party which was unfortunately dissemi- 
nated during the late troubles.— We will carefully attend to 
the defence of those provinces with the government of which 
we are intrusted, relying with confidence on the protection 
of the Lord of Hosts, who b pleased to manifest the effects 
of his omnipotence in fiivour of those who are inspired with 
a sacred respect for the laws, and £6r all powers by him 
ordained on the earth for the government of human societies. 
" We flatter ourselves that every class of citizens will be 
animated with one spirit, and that they will vigilantly attend 
to the maintenance of internal tranquillity, and the preserva- 
tion of property, while we order to the frontiers part of his 
majesty's troops, full of glory, and crowned by victory under 
the two last reigns, until the league, formed between several 
great powers, shall oppose a mound to the torrent of sinister 
projects which menace the overthrow of Europe.— -We owe 
it to the faidiful subjects of his migesty, to inform them of 
the measures which we have adopted, during a whole year, 
in hopes of remaming at peace with France; and to warn 
them of the innumerable calamities which our enemies are 
eager to spread and perpetuate, under the specious veil of a 
chimerical liberty, offered to a credulous multitude by an 
impious sect of innovators, jot dUarU philosophers, as the 
inftdlible result of their mad projects. Theirs is not to war 
with the princes of the earth, but against the religion of our 
ancestors, against social order, against prosperity, and against 
all the comforts which naturally flow firom it« They have 
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the emigrants, but they were alike treated by the 
popular parties with a furious disdam; the rea- 

ali-eady, by the adoption of their absurd systemsi plunged 
their country into all the horrors of anarchy. Jealous of the 
prosperity of those nations who still enjoy the fruits of social 
order, they have formed^ for their own protection, the bar- 
barous project of inspiring them with a similar delirium of 
propagating their errors, and with them all the calamities 
with which the kingdom of France is at this time afflicted. 

** They have been, during a whole year, meditating and in- 
▼enting pretexts for the aggression on which they had re- 
solved. Having driven away from the boaom of France, by 
dint of persecutions, all those citizens who were attached to 
the established religion, and to the prerogative, hitherto held 
sacred by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, they have 
attempted to prevent them from enjoying, in any part of die 
world, the sweets of hospitality which men reciprocally owe 
to each other. We have been extremely careful not to 
afford the slightest grounds of complaint, resolved not to 
meddle, in tiie least degree, with the political government of 
any neighbouring states. We have taken care to prevent 
that any tUng should be attempted, or even written, in those 
provinces against the constitution just estabtished in France ; 
and, as a reward for our strict attention to the laws of good 
neighbourhood, a horde of factious vagabonds has been as^ 
sembled on our frontiers, resolved on the execution of the 
most infernal plots. The most infamous vmtmgs against 
religion, and against the constitutional authority of the so* 
vereign, have been dispersed in these provinces. These 
writings were substaiitiaQy the same as the speeches deli- 
vered in themidstof autiiorized societies, m which the most 
atrocious crimes have been recommended as virtues, with • 
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fionings they eo&taioted weiQ met by a series df 
passionate sophisms and qpy&I aj^orisms, which, 

'View to flatter the crimbal prof^tensities of a set of meii| ia 
hopes of reconcilbg them to a system which m history wiU 
be the disgrace of the present generatioo, 

^ AU -our remonstrances on this subject have been made 
in vain ; and, whilst we paid the greatest attention to coin- 
plaints relative to armaments which had no existence, and t^ 
pittended insults offered to Frenchmen, all kinds of excesses 
have been multiplied against tlie«ubjcicts of his majesty, and 
committed on his territories, and we have never obtained, on 
so many objects of complaint, any thing more than promises 
of jBatisfiEiction, which have in no instance been performed; 
and when we have, on our part^ exercised that vigilance 
which was become necessary on the conduct of emissaries, 
whd it vras boasted openly were sent into these provinces on 
purpose to excite insurrections and to create anarchy, we 
have been insulted for having taken (hose precautions which 
were construed into attempts ag»nst the safety and the 
liberty of Ae French travellers. On the other hand, we 
were ttpphioded for having given orders to prevent the as« 
aembfaig df ihe unfoftunate French gentlemen who had 
emigraied from the kingdom, and to oblige them to conform 
most Strictly to the laws of simple .hospitality, in order to 
preclude the poasibility of their arming and forming them» 
aeH^sinto a military corps. — ^These measures, whicllFnmoe 
teems now to have forgotten, were^ ^Uoted h^ the priacos of 
^e empire as an example proper for ihem to imitate in their 
respective states, and with which Ihpe despotic if ents of the 
French government would be satitrfied. 

'** We shall avoid taking notice of all the cdrantiefl wiAt 
which FraDce is afflicted— we should leave to time tde dia- 
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firom artfoily blendmg tnitlk anA falsehood, and 
yiolence and justice, were well calculated to insti* 
gate even to madness the unreflecting. 

closure of die auudiiDatioiiB perpetinlly recommended by a 
-set of inndioas writers in their dangeroas publications, were 
it not evident that^ at the moment of the intended aggression 
against these provinces, a resolution is taken to spread thb 
•fioison of a seductive illusion on the preteiided advantages 
of die French constitution, with a view to make diose par* 
takers of it who may be deluded by thk means ; but it h 
necessary diot die people who are confided to our govern- 
ment be reminded and informed that the kingdom of France 
groans at this time, in the name of liberty, under the most 
liateful slavery, every species of Vice, of die most unbridled 
passions, and of a species of anarchy which is without ex- 
ample; that rights and property are abolished; that thfe 
holy religion which we profess is there trodden under foot ; 
diat altars are profaned and polluted ; that their true mtni^ 
ters are deprived of dieir just rights, ilUtreated, persecuted 
even in their retreats among foreign nations, and replaced 
by intruders who have no mission from the hierarchy of difc 
church ; that the pastors of the people have been deprived 
of their distinctive vestments by wbich they were known to 
their flocks; that in a monstrous code, rights have been 
extolled which man cannot enjoy in society, and whidi 
he tacidy renounces, by living in civiEzed associations ; that; 
pursuant to those chimerical rights, attempts have been 
made to abolish, overturn, and confound those real i^hts 
which have been transmitted under the protection of the 
fiindamental laws of the kingdom^ from generation to gene* 
ration, to those venerable classes to which die French 
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The command of the allied anny was intrusted 
to the duke of Brunswick, who, advancing to- 
wards the frontiers, circulated on his approach 

nation had, in every respect, the highest obligationB; Aat 
real property has given way to the name, by seizing the 
estates of those who had been solenudy mvested with them 
by time, by the hws, and by an uninterrupted possession, • 
hundred times renewed and confirmed by the true represe»* 
tatives of the nation ; and all this under the deceitful colour 
of an equality of chimerical ri^ts, not existii^ in fact, and 
annihilated if it could for a moment exist, by Aat varied 
of character, impressed on aU mankind at their birth, by 
which they share, in very unequal proportions, moral iacut 
ties, the very disproportion of which has always determined, 
and will ever determine, the ascendency of genius, strength, 
patience, industry, and economy, over the opposite quaUties ; 
together with all the advantages which may lawfully arise 
from them, and which may be transferred like every other 
jpecies of property. 

'' Finally, it is necessary that the faidifid subjects of his 
majesty be informed that, whilst pains are taken to extol 
the pretended glory and prosperity of the kingdom of France, 
lately the most flourishing in Europe, there is now no conip- 
merce, no circulation of specie or goods, no public force, 
no justice, no police ; and that the philosophical persecutors 
of all those who are not of their sect, know no bounds to the 
excesses which they excite their people to commit, except 
a satiety of crimes. 

^ Who, after this, could be so blind or ignorant as to place 
the least confidence in the promises, and in the insidious 
assurances made by these tyrants to those nations whom 
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in address to the people of France, couched in 
warm terms of indignation against the fiau^tious, 

they wish to subdue^ that they will respect their property, 
their religion, their rights, dieir privileges, and their consti- 
tution ; tyrants who, since they have usurped the pubtic 
power and force in France, have trodden under foot, with 
an efirontery and audacity hitherto unheard of, the most 
solemn public treaties, all rights, human and divine, and 
every thing which is held most sacred over all the world ; 
who, the moment they should become masters of one pro- 
vince, would seize, as they have in their own country, the 
estates of the cJeigy and the nobility, and the property of the 
citizens, 

** Once more, having never had any inclination to meddle 
with the internal government of any neighbouring state, we 
•hould not have entered on these afflictmg details, relative 
to objects which are foreign to the government with which 
we are intrusted, were it not that French vnitings and 
French emissaries, and even the recent acts of the new 
legislature of France, have a tendency to render universd 
a system of innovation, whether good or bad for die French 
nation, certainly and decidedly ruinous to the people under 
our government ; because it is subversive of all that political 
organization delineated by a constitution which they love, 
which the sovereign has engaged to maintain, and on which 
the happiness of Belgium has for ages been founded. 

" It was our duty to warn the people of the imminent 
dangers with which they are threatened. We have laid 
before them truths which all well-meaning persons will 
acknowledge to be striking ; and they will, of course, use 
their utmost endeavours to maintain peace and public tran- 
quillity within these provinces ; and we shall consider those 
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stating that the object the allies had in view was ' 
not that of conquest, but the restoration of order 
and of freedom to the king and royal family, that 
it was by no means intended to interfere in the 
internal arrangements of the government, but to 
ensure the fall personal liberty of the sovereign ; 
and that, if on the contrary, " the palace of the 
Thuilleries should be insulted, or the least vio- 
lence offered, the least outrage done to their majes- 
ties the king, the queen, and the royal family; 
if they were not immediately set at liberty, and 
placed in safety, ihe most exemplary and ever- 
memorable punishment should be inflicted on the 
guilty, by giving up the city of Paris to military 
execution, and exposing it to total destruction. 

Those who meditated the destruction of the 
king were, by this intemperate paper, furnished 
with all they could have wished as the ground of 
their arguments, and therefore studiously conceal- 
ing the mild, and enforcing the tendency of the 
stronger parts of it, they succeeded in effecting the 
union of iall parties for the purpose of defending 
France against an invasion, which was to bring on 
it undistinguishing ruin ; whilst they held up the 

as enemies to the state, and treat them as such, who shall 
Attempt to disturb them. 

(Signed) Marie Albert. 

(Countersigned) Baron de Feliz. 
Done at Brussels, April 29, 1792. 
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government to severe contempt as the cause of the 
approaching war, and prepared to receive, with a 
vigorous arm, the attacks which were directed 
against them. 

* The first attack made by the Prussians at 
tiOngwy, was opposed by generals Luckner and 
La Fayette ; but, divisions arising, the latter, on 
hearing that the king's authority was suspended, 
made a last effort to attach the army under his 
command to the constitution, on the failure of 
which, he fled in the night, accompanied by a 
few friends. After passing safely the woods of 
Bouillon, he was taken prisoner by a picquet guard, 
and conveyed to Wesel, from whence he was after- 
wards removed to some Austrian and Prussian for- 
tresses, where he remained several years a prisoner. 

On the news reaching Paris of La Fayette's de* 
parture, Dumourier was appointed to the com- 
mand. His whole force amounted to but about 
seventeen thousand men, and these discouraged by 
accounts of the allies being on the advance with 
ninety thousand. Longwy and Verdun being 
speedily resigned ta the invaders, the combined 
army penetrated into Champagne with the design 

* The forces of the allies amounted in the vhole to near 
ninety thousand ; of which fifty thousand wer^ Prussians, 
under the duke of Brunswick ; fifteen thousand Austrians, 
commanded by Clairfait, and the remainder Hessians and 
French emigrants. 

e2 
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of passing at once towards Paris. Dumourier, 
summoning all his means, succeeded in gaining the 
passes of the forest of Argonne, from whence he 
addressed the assembly for reinforcements. 

The allies continuing their progress, and regard- 
ing that part of France oyer which they had passed 
as subdued, probably quite as much by the justice 
of their cause, as by the force of their arms, neg- 
lected to take the usual precautions for their se- 
curity, an^ when the influence of a contrary spirit 
prevailed, excited by messengers from the assem- 
bly, they were exposed to serious evils — ^besides, 
having confidently expected that the people would 
join them on their advance, they had neglected to 
supply the army with provisions, and therefore 
when those unexpected obstacles arose, they were 
reduced to the combined inconveniencies of want 
and disease, resulting from an excessive use of 
fruit, which their scarcity of provisions rendered 
necessary. 

In the mean time the force under Dumourier 
had been so greatly augmented, as to amount to 
upwards of sixty thousand men, who were em-, 
ployed in constantly harassing the allies, a mode 
of warfare which, aided by their peculiar situ- 
ation, did more than could have been looked for 
from direct engagement. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, these measures, it is highly probable that the 
energies of the army would have still proved suc- 
cessful; if it had remained united; but some divi- 
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sioQs in council seem at this early period to have 
taken place, for although much mystery prevailed 
on the subject, it was confidently believed that a 
secret negotiation had been entered into between 
the king of Prussia and Dumourier, through whose 
art and arguments, aided by the wetness of the 
season and the want and disease which prevafled 
among the troops, he appeared to have beenx^on- 
vinced of the propriety of retiring — ^for, after a truce 
of eight days, the allied army retreated, and 
the places captured being rapidly retaken, thus 
terminated a campaign which had accomplished 
nothing but the advancement of those feelings 
which it had intended to subdue. 

Whilst these events were engaging the main 
army, general Biron had gained some advantages 
in attempting to effect a diversion; with a de- 
tachment of twenty-two thousand men he rapidly 
took possession of Spires, Worms, and Mentz ; and, 
crossing the Rhine, seized Frankfort, levjring every 
where enormous contributions. His progress was, 
however, speedily interrupted by the arrival of the 
Prussians, who re-captured Frankfort, and, after a 
long and obstinate engagement, drove him into 
the woods. 

During this interval, the progress of the popular 
parties in Paris had been of the most tremendous 
kind*, and it is scarcely possible to conceive 

* During the re^n of the legislative assembly, the mode of 
.executing perscms sentenced to death was changed by the in- 
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of a situation more perilous than that of the 
capital. 

The insurrection and massacre which followed 
the king's departure from the Thuilleries inured 
the monsters there employed to the commission of 
the most brutal horrors, and the fatal month which 
followed might well cast the chill of horror over a 

troduction of the guillotinei an inatrument composed of an 
vpright and a horizontal frame; the upright contained at 
the bottom a solid block, in which a space was made for the 
neck ; the frame above received in a groove a sharp, slanting 
made, which being drawn to the top by a pulley, and the 
ha^ hid on the flat frame, the axe was loosened, which 
running down violently, severed the head in an instant.— 
** M. GuillotiB, by whom this instrument was intioduced, 
and whpse name it bore, a physiciap at Paris, was bom at 
Saintes oanhe 29th of March, 1738, he was chosen deputy 
from the tiers-£tat of Paris to the states-general, but lived 
almost unknown before the revolution; his election was 
owing to his having been fixed on to prepare a writing 
eaHed the Petition of the Six Corporations, which became 
interesting on account of the effect it produced on the public 
mbd, and the suit commenced by the court of law at Paris 
fgaiBSt the author, whe., after having been summoned to the 
bar, was carried back in triumph by the people. When ap- 
pointed a member of the national assembly, Guillotin attracted 
attention chiefly by a great gentleness of disposition. On 
the first of December, 1789; he made a speech on the penal 
tode, in which a tone of the greatest humanity obtained, and 
which terminated by a proposal for substituting, as less cruel 
than die cord, that fatal machine which received his name, 
and which io the end sacrificed so many victims. In 1790, 
h$ agvin took a pait in the discussions on the penal code. 
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people resigned to the most inexpressible and 
varied misery*. 

Having secured the persons of the king and 
royal family, the assembly also voted a decree for 
suspending the royal functions, and calling a na* 
tional convention ; they also resolved that a camp 
should be formed under the walls of Paris of all 
those who chose to inlist, and announced their 
sittings permanent, until the meeting of a national 
convention. The gates of Paris were closed, in 
order to prevent persons from quitting it, and a 
search was ordered through the houses of the in* 
habitants for the ostensible purpose of obtaining 
arms, by which measure many who had fled to ob* 
scure situations were discovered, and transferred 
to the prisons, virhere they were afterwards de- 
stroyed; indeed, such was the universal panic 

Some persons, carried away by the horror this machine has 
since excited, have considered as a monster one of die 
gentlest, and, at the same time, most obscure men of the 
revolution. No one has deplored more bitterly than he the 
fatal use that has been made of his invention. Those who 
are acquainted with Guillotm describe him as a clever, cool, 
reserved man, of unblemished integrity, who in some sort 
retired from the revolution when he perceived the course to 
whkh it was directed. He has the character of being one 
of the best physicians m Paris, and was latterly commissioned 
to direct the discovery of the cow-pox." 

* For the events of this period, see AutheoUc Memoirs 
of the Revolution, p. 137* 
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which prevailed^ that many who abhorred their 
excesses were compelled to join the cries of mur- 
derers as the only means of avoiding death. Po- 
litics had at this period become the business of all; 
speeches were continually making in the streets 
against tyrants ; editors of journals who favoured 
the king were arrested, and their property de- 
stroyed ; and so eager were the triumphant teachers 
to overthrow even the very remembrance of the 
monarchy, that orders were issued for obliterating 
all names of streets, squares, bridges, public build- 
ings, and dwelling-houses, called after, or which 
bore any resemblance to the name of royalty. 
All hope of the re-establishment of order having 
thus completely disappeared, it became necessary 
for those powers which had not hitherto acted 
conspicuously, to take the measures dictated by 
feeling and propriety* The English embassador 
(Earl Gower) was recaUed ; he was, however, in- 
structed to state that, though that power con- 
sidered its minister's credentials as no longer valid, 
she intended to maintain neutrality, hoping that no 
violence would be offered to the persons of their 
most Christian majesties, as such an act would not 
fail to excite universal indignation. 

Le Bran, the new minister for foreign affairs^ 
replied to this note, politely regretting the de- 
parture of the embassador, and, referring to the 
efforts of the English in the. cause of liberty, ex- 
pressed confidence in the justice, moderation^ and 
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impartiality of the British cabinet. The Russian 
minister also was recalled on the 23rd of August. 

The destruction of royalty throughout the world 
was at this furious period announced as a duty 
clearly resulting from the first feelings of nature 
and the rights of man, while such was the ridicu^ 
lous extent to which this idea was carried, that a 
proposal was actually made in the assembly for 
associating twelve hundred men in order to assas- 
sinate all kings and their generals. 

The national convention assembled on the 21st 
of September; it consisted of seven hundred and 
forty-five members, most of whom were persons 
distinguished by their zeal for the prevailing doc- 
trines, the establishment of which they were de- 
termined to accomplish at any risk. They ranged, 
however, under diiSerent leaders, and the private 
interests of opinion or advantage produced among 
them continued animosities. They were, in their 
elective capacity, unreservedly intrusted with 
the government; their decisions formed the law 
against which there could be no appeal ; and the 
power which they possessed over the rights, the 
property, and even the lives of the people, was 
consequently unbounded. 

The heads of parties in the convention were 
Robespierre and Roland ; towards Petion, who 
was elected president, it was proposed some su- 
perior respect should be shewn, by investing him 
with the insignia of law and power, fixing his re- 
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gidence at the Thuilleries, &c. ; but these proposals 
were rejected as inimical to liberty and equality. 
It was then proposed that royalty should be for ever 
abolished in France. This motion, although un- 
attended by any preparatory notice, or even patient 
discussion, was immediately decreed, although in 
itself premature, and introduced when little more 
than one half the members had taken their seats; a 
circumstance afterwards alluded to by Robespierre, 
who said that the establishment of the republic 
was a measure which had slipped in by stealth. 
The passing of this decree was diligently an- 
nounced in every part of France by the jacobin 
party, which had now advanced rapidly in power 
and popularity. The manner in which it had been 
carried ought, indeed, to have been considered by 
the people as a serious indication of temper from 
their new legislature ; but the charms of a system 
which was to bringdown the high and exalt the low, 
or rather to degrade all, found too many supporters 
in human passions, the natural enemies of restraint, 
to allow even of the suspicion of evil ; and there- 
fore this important change produced more im- 
pulsive satisfaction than prospective fear, whilst 
by it the more furious reformists obtained that 
superiority which speedily enabled them to erect 
a tribunal, the annals of which are deeply tinged 
with horror. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Dumaurier's successful Canquiign in Flanders. — 
Repubiican Plunders. — Extended Eaj>ectatians of 
the National Canvention. — Institutes Correspond 
dence toith and offers Aid to the Disaffected of all 
Countries. — Disturbances in the Convention. — 
The King sacrificed. — Proceedings consequent on 
that Event. — fFar with England and Holland. — 
Successes of Dumaurier intennpted. — He is sus- 
pected of Treachery^ and quits the Army. — Conse- 
quences of his Flight. — Gloomy State of Affairs 
in France. — JVar of Parties in the Capital.-^ 
Revolutionary Tribunal established. — Advance of 
the Allies. — Siege of Valenciennes. 

X HE invading armies having been compelled to 
retire, a new impetus was given to the measures 
€f the popular party, who soon began to lose the 
little restraint which their approach had imposed. 
In addition to this, the soldiery and recruits feel* 
ing their enthusiasm augmented as their opponents 
retreated, became eager to go forth for the rescue 
of mankind from the bondage of government, and 
tlntt they might plant their tree of liberty every 
where. Dumonrier accordingly hastened to Paris 
with plans of conquest, aod, soon returning to 
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the army, commenced a successful campaign in 
Flanders. He addressed the people under the 
name of Belgians, to whom he promised every 
thing. After some slight skirmishes, Dumourier, 
on the 6th of November, led his army to the attack 
of Jemappe, where proper measures had been 
taken to oppose him. The Austrians were de* 
fended by three rows of fortification, surmounted 
by a hundred pieces of cannon ; their whole force 
did not exceed twenty thousand, Dumourier 
headed thirty thousand v^ell supplied with artil- 
lery, and inspired by an ardour approaching to 
madness. At seven in the morning, a heavy 
cannonade commenced on both sides, and at 
noon a close attack. The music played the popu- 
lar march of the Marseillois, and the soldiers 
rushed forward vnth overwhelming impetuosity, 
shouting " Vive la nation." The struggle was 
long and bloody — ^victory was, however, still 
doubtful, when the French, profiting by an ill- 
judged measure in the Austrian centre, turned 
the tide in fieivour of the republicans, which 
numbers soon rendered irresistible. This arduous 
battle, which brought the combatants hand to 
hand vnth the sword or bayonet, decided the fate 
of Flanders, and Dumourier therefore found little 
difficulty in . aking possession of Mons, Toumay, 
Nieuport, Ostend, and Bruges. Entering Brussels 
on the 14th, he issued orders for besieging Ant- 
werp. He encountered ^gam the Austrians on 
the heights of Cumptick, and possessed himself of 
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their head-quarters at Tirlemont. Antwerp and Va- 
lence surrendered ; and Dumourier, having highly 
advanced the fame of his skill, finished the cam- 
paign by the capture of AixJa-Chapelle, fixing 
there his winter-quarters. 

These first 'conquests of the republic were 
characterized by measures of the most unpre- 
cedented kind, for the army plundered every 
where with the most unsparing rapacity; the 
promises they had made before-hand, in order to 
induce the people of the. country to afford them 
assistance, were but Jittle thought of in the mo- 
ment of victory; and the clergy and laity, the 
churches, banks, private dwellings, and ware- 
houses, were alike made to yield enormous con- 
tributions for the support or enrichment of the 
conquerors. 

The national convention, elated beyond measure 
at these unlooked-for advantages (for none could 
have supposed that in a single month almost the 
whole of the low countries would have fallen into 
their hands) began to disclose the most monstrous 
views. At the commencement of hostilities, France, 
it was proclaimed, renounced every idea of con- 
quest, and was to be solicitous only of maintaining 
her own integrity. The force, however, of the 
new philanthropy had now become such as to 
induce its professors to enlarge their views. They 
accordingly adopted covert means for rendering 
Flanders a part of France, to be governed by the 
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same enlightened code ; they seized on the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt, which repeated treaties had 
exclusively appropriated to the Dutch, and be- 
cause they would affect to consider every nation 
in a state of intestine hostility, of which its govern- 
ment and people were the contending parties, 
they passed a decree, to be translated into all 
languages, declaring that the French nation would 
grant fraternity and aid to every people willing to 
recover their liberty^ ordering the French generals 
to assist and defend all such as might suffer in 
such attempts. 

This singular measure, which was carried still 
further by many of the popular party entering 
into correspondence with the discontented of other 
countries, gave a general and just alarm ; for in 
several countries, particularly England, its de- 
structive consequences were severely felt. Here 
clubs and associations were formed on the jacobin 
plan, wliich corresponded with others in Paris, 
among whom plots were actually laid for over- 
throwing the British Government, and uniting both 
countries in one murderous policy; a steady 
firmness, however, the result of an uncommon 
assemblage of strength and talent, brought Eng- 
land safely through the gulph which thus threat- 
ened her destruction. In Paris, the clashings of 
party were perpetual ; furious speeches and mu- 
tual recriminationa rctjounded constantly in the 
conventional hall, the final advantage of which 
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rested evidently with the party denominated the 
mountain. 

Three months had elapsed since the king and 
royal family had been committed to the tower of 
the temple, and although few doubted the in- 
tentions of some, it was but little expected that 
the minds of a sufficient majority could have been 
brought to contemplate the dark deed of their de- 
struction. The mountain were, however, now 
industriously occupied in bringing about such a 
conclusion, and in preparatory arrangements for 
the trial. Petitions were in consequence procured 
from various quarters, demanding that the king 
should immediately be brought to trial, and 
answer for his crimes with his blood. The justice 
of this design was argued in a multitude of pam- 
phlets as well as in the journals, many of which 
were filled with the most preposterous absurdities. 
In the convention. Merlin said, that having de- 
creed the abolition of royalty, it was now time to 
shew that a dethroned king is not even a citizen, 
but should fall beneath the vengeance of the 
nation, and that the convention ought to act both 
as judges and accusers. Robespierre was for 
death without trial, and his sentiments were se- 
ccmded by the mountain in general. The trial 
was, however, finally resorted to as a matter of 
form, although the judges had already pronounced 
sentenee on the much-injured nM)narch. 

The king was brought before the national con- 
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vention on the 11th December, when his accusar 
tion was read ; on the 26th he was finally arraigned ; 
on the 17th January sentenced, by a majority of 
eleven, and an appeal to the people having been 
denied, he suffered death* on the 2l8t January, 
1793. 

The accomplishment of this affecting event pro* 
duced an unexampled feeling of gloom and con- 
sternation throughout the whole civilized world 
as well as in the capital, which was succeeded by 
measures of the most rigorous nature; domiciliary 
visits under the pretence of seeking arms being 
continued with unsparing rigour, by which a great 
number of those who were suspected of favouring 
the royal cause were apprehended. Without, war 
was eagerly sought for, and in the departments 
rebellion and anarchy prevailed, whilst within the 
convention, the only acknowledged centre of go- 
vernment, a spectacle was exhibited of the most 
alarming kind ; for there, instead of cool delibera- 
tion and patient inquiry, a band of arrogant and 
unprincipled declaimers carried contention to the 
very utmost, with the sanguinary design of bring- 
ing to destruction the vanquished. 

The army under Dumourier having completed 
the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands, was 
next directed against that part of Flanders which 

* For a full account of this affecting occurrence, aee 
Autheniic Memoirs of the Revolution, p. 278« 
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belonged to the neutral states of Holland. Inso- 
lent remarks were at the same time made re- 
specting the measures of Great Britain, where the 
circulation of French assignats and the admission 
of foreigners and of French principles had been 
opposed. From the tone of the persons then in 
power, it became obvious that a rupture with 
England was the object intended, and accordingly 
on the 10th January, 1793, M. ChauveVm, who 
had for some time resided in London as embas- 
sador, received orders to quit the kingdom: on the 
1st of February, a decree -was carried declaring 
that the French republic was at war with the 
King of England as well as with the Stadthblder 
of the United Provinces. 

Dumourier immediately commenced operations 
with his main army, consisting of sixty thousand 
men, in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, capturing 
Breda and Klundert. Miranda, with fifteen 
thousand men, also besieged Maestricht, which 
he hoped to obtain, but was overturned by 
Clairfait, who crossed the Roer above Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and routed the French with great 
slaughter. Dumourier, alarmed by these move- 
ments, was compelled to put himself in a defen- 
sive posture, notwithstanding his ridiculous boast 
that he would speedily conquer Holland, and 
dictate peace to England from the Tower of 
London; nor could all his efforts prevent the 
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allies from regaining Tongres^ Liege, Ruremondot 
and Fort St. Michael. 

Roused from their dreams of security, the 
oonvention were alarmed by this intelligence ; and 
they now found that, besides the continuance of 
their financial difficulties, although they had ac- 
quired large sums by the plunder of the churches 
in Flanders, the levying of contributions, and the 
enforced circulation of assignats, it became needful 
to adopt measures for the security of the French 
army itself; for, from the addresses of Dumourier, 
it was evident that he wished to secure its at>- 
tachment to his own person. 

The allies, prosecuting their successes, attacked 
him on the 16th March at his general rendezvous 
near Tirlemont, and after an engagement of three 
days, gained such decided advantages as com- 
pelled him to retreat within the frontiers. Another 
spirited engagement again took place on the 22nd 
with like success, and the allies inmxediately en* 
tered Brussels, Breda, Gertruydenberg, Antwerp^ 
Mons, Namur, and Ostend. 

The effect produced in Paris by these disasters 
was particularly unfavourable to the commander^ 
who, it was said, had been induced to sign treaties 
with the allied generals, from which having gained 
a truce, he signified his intention of marching his 
army to the capital for the purpose of reforming 
abuses. Previous, however, to the arrival of this 
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inteUtgence, i, decree had been passed ovdenng 
him to the bar of the conventioa, in consequence 
of which commissioners were dispatched to arrest 
him. Instead, however, of respecting their au- 
thority, on their arrival Dumotfricr had them 
seized, and sent as hostages for the royal family 
to the prince of Cobourg, He then made several 
attempts to obtain the support of the army, but a 
spirit of revolt appearing, he seized the military 
chest and fled, attended by some troops who con«- 
tinued to accompany him, hot the chest was 
recaptured. 

Oh the arrival of this intelligence at Paris; 
Dumourier vras declared a traitor, and the con- 
vention having outlawed' him, offered besides a 
reward of a hundred thousand crowns, with a 
full restoration of property, to any emigrant who 
should destroy him; 

The flight of Dumotlrier brought with it, among 
other consequences, the destruction of the in- 
ftimous duke of Orli&^ms*, whose son had assisted 

* As the histoiy of this indtviduftPslife presetits a series of 
the most crinritial aetsr; and may besides illiiblrate the events 
of this- important pmod, ie may not be improper to advert to 
itat some length. -^Louis Philip Joseph, dtike of Orleans^ 
one'of 1^ French prmces of the blood, was bom at St. Cloud 
on the IStfa of April; 17479 and was the son' of Louis Philippe 
d'Oriieans^ and* Louise Henriette de Bourbon Conti. This 
prince nendered'the title of dnc de Chartres^ which he bore 
tin his' ftithef*s ckewth, celebittted by hb extreme depravity. 

f2 
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him, and although he declared that he would 
sacrifice the life of his child for the sake of his 

He first conducted to an early {(rave the prince de Lamballe, 
son of the due de Penthi^vre^ who was the companion of 
his excesses; and his enemies accused him of having aimed 
at thus appropriating to himself the riches of his victim^ 
whose sister he married, and who was too truly deserving 
not to be rendered miserable by her husband. He was in 
stature below the middle size, but very well made, and his 
features were regular and pleasing, till libertinism and de- 
bauchery covered it completely with red, inflamed pustules. 
He was very early bald, and some of the young nobles of his 
house, for the sake of resembling him, had their hair taken 
off: he was well skilled in all bodily exercises, compassion- 
ate in his domestic relations, and endowed with great natural 
iibilities, though ignorant and credulous. In short, it is 
most true that he had no character, and that, weary of plea^ 
sure, he was desirous of trying guilt as a new gratification, 
heightened by revenge, which was his ruling passion. As 
he was to succeed the due de Penthi^vre in the office of 
high admiral, he thought fit, in 1778, to make a naval cam* 
paign, and commanded the rear-guard of M. d'Orvillier's 
fleet in the battle of Ushant, in which he was on board an 
eighty-four gun ship. By a sudden movement, this division 
being opposite to the enemy, the admiral, the count d'Or- 
villiers, gave the signal for keeping to the windward, to 
prevent the English from passing ; but whether the com- 
manders, to ruin d'Orviiliers, pretended not to comprehend 
the signal, or whether they really misunderstood it, the 
English rear-guard was not molested. It was then assidu- 
ously noised abroad that the due de Chartres had concealed 
himself in the hold of the ship, which seems not probable^ 
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country, he could not either by his own crimes or 
cunnings escape that just reward of villany which 

as the vessel on board which he was, never was in danger, 
nor even within reach of the cannon. The court, however, 
took up this injurious anecdote, and when he appeared, 
overwhelmed him with epigrams : the king, too, instead of 
making him high admiral, appointed him colonel-general of 
the hussars, a singular, and even contemptuous reward for 
sea service, and which is said to have partly laid the foun- 
dation of his hatred to Louis. Some time after, he went 
up in a balloon ; and as a few years before he had gone 
down into a mine, where he had, as it was reported, shewn but 
little self-possession, it was said that he had thought proper 
to shew all the elements his cowardice. On the death of the 
comte de Clermont, he got himself appointed master of all 
the masonic lodges in France, and this sect was of no small 
use to him afterwards in overturning the institutions of his 
country. In 1787 his father died, and he then took the 
title of duke of Orleans, and sought to render himself 
popular. Several young parliamentarians became, most of 
them unconsciously, the instruments of his projects, by 
inflaming the minds of the multitude in 1788, when the 
disputes occurred between the court and the parliaments. 
By the advice of his creatures, he violently opposed the 
king in the royal meeting on the IQth of November, 1787, 
and was exiled to Villers Coterets ; but in return for the 
sums he lavished on the rapacious journalists, he soon 
became the idol of the populace. Another of the methods 
which he successfully put in practice to obtain the favour 
of the people, was to buy up com, and then relieve those 
who were langubhing under this artificial scarcity, a mea- 
sure which had the advantage of rendering the court odioua 
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i§ sooketimeu seen to descend on the guilty even 
at the iostigation of their associates in enonnity ; 

without burtiog his avarice^ wliich was one of his niling 
p^siocMs^ because the party schemes inrought back to hiai 
nearly all he sacrificed in the wkiter of 1788 — 9, to his 
HiQl^i^lioQ and revenge. At 'this period public tables were 
S|>re9id> and fires lighted by his order, fer tlie paupers of 
the metrppolis, and sums of money distributed likewke 
amQn^ them. It is univeraalty believed that be was for 
aome time undecided as to his future proceedings, in conse^ 
quance of a proposal to marry his daughter to the due 
d'Angoulilme, son of the comte d'Artois, and his aen to a 
daughter of the iung of Naples ; but hatred, and an insur- 
mountable desire to govern, soon got the better, and hia 
agents, furnished with printed instructions, were dispersed 
through the provinces to influence the election of dqiutiea 
to the statea-general, while a sort of army at his cominaiid 
ruled Paris. He was delegated to the convocation of the 
states by the nobility of the bailiwick of Crepy, in Valois ; 
and the last measures ha at that time took^ were to write 
himself, in favour of divorce, and to appear, as if by chance, 
in the midst of all the tumults, particularly at the pillage of 
the paper manufactory al ReveiUon. In the very earliest 
meetings be protested against the proceedings of his cham^ 
her, and joined th^t of the tiers-6tat with the dissentient 
members of his order, after having, on the 17th of June, 
endeavoured to make a speech on the subject, which the 
heat, and yet more a leathern breast-plate, which he had 
put on for fear of being assassinated, prevented him from 
terminating. From that period he divided his tune between 
the meetings of the national assembly and thoae of his own 
adviser^i who assembled first at the Pahus Royal^ and after* 
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for he was arrested and conveyed to Marseilles, 
^be)ie he was confined until the guillotine termi- 
nated his miserable existence on the 6th Nov. 1793. 

trards at Passy. Ris ^rst scheme, or rather that of his 
leaders, was, as it appears, to have the Ung put under an 
interdict, the queen brought to trial, and himself proclaimed 
Keutenant-general of the kingdom; hut the shock of the 
different factions, which were already beginning to form into 
classes, then rendered the favourable dispositions of the 
Breton, afterwards Jacobin society, of no avail. On the 
dd of July he was nominated president of the national as- 
sembly, but he refused the place, and busied himself in cor- 
rupting the regiment of French guards, and in preparing the 
events of July the 1 4th, which his counsellors assured him 
were necessary to terrify the court, and free himself from 
many persons who were in his way. These measures coin- 
ciding with those .of Necker and the Breton club, took full 
effect, though it would have been out of the power of his 
creatures to induce him to act for himself. On the 21st he 
went down among the crowd who were assembled in the 
Palais Royal, but he had only as much resolution as served 
him to utter these words : — " There is but one way, which is, 
to take arms ;" and immediately retired to his own apart- 
ments. The same day, however, his bust was carried about 
in triumph with Necker's. On the 13th new libels against 
the queen were distributed, and to profit by the events of 
July the 1 4th, it was resolved in his council, that he should 
offer Louis the XVIth his mediation with the people, on con- 
dition that the king would grant him the place of lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom; but this overture he had never 
sufficient resolution to make. The invasion of Versailles 
took place soon after, and though all the depositions taken 
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The affairs of the republic now began to present 
a very gloomy aspect, for in addition to the danger 

at the Ch&telet relative to the 5th and 6th of October agreed 
in pointing out the duke of Orleans as the chief instigator of 
the riot, ever faithful to his character, he had not strength 
to complete his crime, and to direct the arms which would 
and could have saved him. It has often been disputed, 
whether he was himself at Versailles in the night between 
the 5th and 6th of October : his partisans denied it ; yet it 
is difficult to doubt the testimony of a man like M. Malouet, 
who, in his deposition at the Ch&telet, asserted that he had 
seen, and even spoken to him there. This dreadful night 
not having answered his wishes, he gave a yet more con- 
vincing proof of the weakness of his soul, in the manner of 
his yielding to the threats of La Fayette, who, though almost 
as timid as himself, ventured to menace him with the tri- 
bunals if he did not immediately leave France. Mirabeau 
in vain resorted to promises, and even threats, to detain him ; 
always fancying himself pursued by his pale accuser, he 
thought himself supremely happy under the pretence of a 
mission to the king of England, to interpose the sea between 
himself and a throne, which he a few days before hoped to 
invade; upon which Mirabeau uttered a phrase which 
forcibly describes him, and of which decency alone forbids 
the repetition. However, at the end of eight months, he 
got the better of his apprehensions, and ventured, in spite of 
fresh orders from La Fayette, to return to Paris, where he 
was received with transport by the Jacobins, and hastening 
to the assembly, he took an oath of fidelity to the nation, 
the law, and the sovereign. On the 3d of September 
Cbabroud appeared in the tribune, to clear the duke of 
Orleans from the accusations brought against him respect 
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which threatened the frontiers, foreign supplies 
were intercepted by powerfiil navies, and Russia, 

ing the affair of Versailles, and covered himself with disgrace 
in the eyes of all parties. Biron was so shameless as to share 
in this task, and Ferriere defended his patron in a bad work, 
which Malouet, in a pamphlet of two pages, devoted to 
eternal infamy. On the 18th of February, 1790, he sent his 
civic oath from London to the assembly, and renewed it on 
the 1 1th of July following in the tribune, after his return ; at 
which period he published an account of his conduct in the 
revolution. When Louis fled in June, 1791^ he declared in 
a public letter, that if the regency wtre offered him, be should 
decline it. Nevertheless, most of the factious persons, some 
of whom were weary of serving so pusillanimous a chief, 
and others who were no longer in want of his support, began 
to abandon him, and the young Bamave, full of talent and 
daring, struck the most violent blows at his party, by 
uniting for other schemes many members of the left side, 
who in their former disunited state had often, unintentionally 
seconded Philip's views. In the month of August, 1 791) he 
declared against depriving the members of the royal family 
of the rights inherent in active citizens, protesting that if 
the motion was carried he was determined to renounce the 
privileges of a member of the reigning family, and claim 
those only of a French citizen ; but he was then reminded, 
that neither for his children nor his creditors could he put 
thb renunciation in effect. The legislature was hardly as- 
sembled, when he sent Voidel and Petion to London, to 
prepare for another monopoly of com, but this plan having 
foiled, he made a specukition in sugars, which again occa* 
sioned several tumults. At this period M. Thevenard, 
before he resigned the administration of the marine, caused 
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as well as Spain, joitied ibe other powers, which 
were already in actHsl hostility. A war, how-* 

the duke to be ffppomted adminl of France, in order to 
secure to Louis more popularity with the new assembly, a 
nomination which, with the circumstances attending it, had 
perhaps a very great influence orer the fate of the royal 
family, and of the duke himself, who went to Bertrand de 
Molevilte, the successor of M« Thevenard, expressed all his 
gratitude to him, and his hopes that the new appointment 
would enable him to prove to the king how much he had 
been misrepresented. The astonishment which this language 
excited in the minister, brought on explanations and con- 
fidential communications which must have surprised him still 
more, for M. Bertrand himself states, that the duke assured 
him his name had been made a cover for a thousand atro- 
cities, of which he had not the least knowledge, and of which 
he had been supposed guilty, because he had thought fit to 
avoid the disgrace of justifying himself. The ministeri 
hoping no doubt to profit by these right sentiments, then 
advised him to make overtures of reconciliation to the king, 
which the prince seemed much to desire, but to hesitate at for 
fear of a refusal.-^M. Bertrand undertook to apply to Louis 
tfte XVIth., who consented to this healing of differences, 
and granted the new admiral a long audience ; afterwards 
informing his ministers that he was well pleased with the 
prince, whom he believed to be really reformed, and disposed 
to repair his errors, and the mischief he had done, '' in which,** 
added the king, ** he has not perhaps had so great a share 
as we supposed." Things being, though unknown to the 
courtiers, in this state, the duke, a few days after, on it 
Sunday in January, 1792, appeared at the king's levee, to 
pay his respects: the royalists, who were usually at the 
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ever, still more destructive wtLS felt in the capital, 
where jealousy in the ccmvention had risen to 

pidace ia f;peat moBben cm those days, loaded fami ifiCh the 
moat ImmiliatiBg hisults, and seemed to have foraned a deleft 
mioadon to cniah him Iwoeadi die weight of contempt; diej 
jostled, they pushed, they dboivied hin; they trod on hk 
feet, they drove him to the door, when he went doww to the 
queen's apartment, where the table was spread ; they cried 
out on seeing him, ** Look to the dishes,** as if he had meant 
to poison them ; and lastly, on descending the staircase, they 
spit on his head and his clothes. A scene bo haauliatiiij^ 
and ontrag es bo violent, to which he wouM never be per- 
suaded that the king and queen were not privy, kindled in his 
heart the most violent rage, and most inreconcfleable enmity ; 
when he went out his whole face glowed with a desire of 
vengeance, and thenceforward he united himself yet more 
strictly with the revolutionary party. He even wished to 
serve in L4ickner*s army, but the court fearing, no doubt, 
that be might acquire influence over the troops, refused to 
consent. Of this he complained to the assembly, and it is 
believed that hb partisans nmde violent eflbrts in his favour 
on the 20th of June and 10th of August, 1792, as they had 
before done in June, 1791, in the Champ de Mars. It b 
even asserted, that the prince joined vrith the other de- 
magogues ia the formation of the municipabty, called that 
of August the 10th ; but he must then have perceived, that 
instead of governing the (actions, he was himself carried 
away by an impulse wholly foreign to his schemes. Yet had 
he stiU influence sufficiait to get himself deputed in Sep- 
tember to the convention ; but at that moment the remainder 
of his lalae friends finally abandoned him, and his accona- 
plices themselves deckred i^ ainst him, hoping to pUy that 
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such a height as seemed to announce the ap* 
proaching destruction either of the Brissotine or 

part in a republic they had been origmally desirous of as- 
signing to him. Fauchet, Manuel, and Merlin de Thion- 
▼ille in particular, proved themselves his foes, and every 
body successively deserting his cause, the republic, as 
Robespierre afterwards said, slipped in by stealth among 
the various factions. It seems that the ministerial faction 
which belonged to the Gironde, remained longest faidifiil to 
him. In December he printed a Profession of Faith, in 
which he recapitulated all the services he had rendered the 
republic, and formally renounced his rights to the throne, 
for the sake of retaining those of a citizen, adding, that his 
sons were ready to sign this glorious renunciation with their 
blood. On the 15th of September, 179^9 ^® commune 
of Paris authorized him to assume the name of Egaliti 
(Equality) for himself and his descendants, and deputed him 
to the national convention, conjointly with Marat, the two 
Robespierres, Danton, CoUot, d'Herbois, Camillus, Des- 
moulins, Manuel, Freron, and Legendre. He soon, however, 
became an object of denunciation to the Gironde, for the 
members of that faction believing, or feigning to believe, 
that the deputation and municipality of Paris were desirous 
of placing Orleans on the throne, insisted on the expulsion 
of Philip, and indeed of all the Bourbons, whenever a pro- 
posal was made of bringing Louis to trial. When this 
event at last took place, he voted for the death of his cousb 
with a degree of coolness which irritated the majority of die 
Jacobins themselves, and excited murmurs throughout the 
whole assembly : besides which, he gave a great entertain- 
ment, at which he assembled the Maratists, with such depu- 
ties as were supposed to ' be wavering, a great number of 
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mountain party. A succession of struggles in 
consequence resulted, in which both endeavoured 

\vhom he succeeded in terrifying^ or gaining over. It is 
said that Pelletier de St. Fargeau alone secured to him 
twentj-five votes^ which before this meeting he had intended 
should be given in the king^s favour. On the fatal day, 
Egalit^ came to the Place de Louis XV., and was present 
during the execution in an open carriage ; as soon as the 
body was removed he returned to the Palais Royal, and 
went in a carriage dravra by six horses, to revel at Raincy 
with his accomplices. It was then said that the prince of 
Wales, having been informed of his conduct on this occa- 
sion, tore bis portrait, which he had left him. Some time 
afterwards his unhappy wife was parted from him, and the 
due de Penthi^vre dying on the 4th of March, he hastened 
to Vernon, to seize all he could of the rich inheritance ; on 
the gth, Danton, Robespierre, Marat, and some others, 
went to him and took from him a part of what he had got 
under pretence of a popular insurrection in his favour ; but 
the insurrection never took place, and they plekded the next 
day, in their excuse, that his courage failed at the decisive 
moment for. going to the town-hall, nay, that he bad even 
fainted. This was the last effort they seemed willing to 
make in his favour, and towards the end of April Robes 
pierre had him erased from the list of Jacobins, though 
Egalit^ had sworn to the convention, on the 4th of the same 
month, that if his son, who had just fled with Dumourier, 
was guilty, the image of Brutus, which was before his eyes, 
would remind him of his duty. At last a warrant was 
issued for his arrest, and in vain did he address the conven- 
tion with all the native meanness of his depraved soul, in 
vain did he implore hb former accomplices — ^his destruction 
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to support themselves by the popular voice ; but 
the latter being rather the less scrupulous in 

wa8< resolved on ; all parties imputed to each other aa a 
orine, a connexioB with him and with the other members 
of his- famiij ; he was soon removed to the prisons of Mar* 
seilleSy where he so abandoned himself to low and gross 
debauchery, that the prince de Conti determined on writing 
to the convention, to request a separation from Imn, affirm- 
ing) '< thai3 he should prefer death to the torment of living 
with such a. man ;'* but bis petition was rejected. The 
criminal tribunal of the Boncfaes du Rbdne was gained over 
by such of his agents as vrere still at liberty to declare him 
innocent; but the committee of public safety forbade his 
enlargement^ and after riz months' captivity he was sent tm 
take his trial at Paris. On being summoned before the 
revolutionary tribunal, he replied with some degree of calm- 
ness and presence of mind, and when sentence of death was 
pronounced on him, he received it with more courage than 
was expected : he died with resolution, and did not change 
colour tiU he approached the scaffold. He conversed a 
long time with a confessor immediately before his execu- 
tion, which took place on the 6th of November, 1793, when 
he was 46 years of age. He &hru|^d his shoulders on 
hearii^ the people hiss and curse Urn as he was led to 
death, and cried out, '' They used to upland me." His 
body was thrown into the cemetery of the Madelaine, 
with those of the other victims. — Such was the end of this 
prince, who was still more base than wicked. His narav 
was long to be met with in all the revolutionary proscrip* 
tions, for Mirabeau, Danton, Dumourier, Tallien, Barra^ 
and many othcn, were frequently accused of being hm 
disoipktt^ 
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their choice of means, contrived ob most occasi<Mi8 
to maintaia the aseeikleiicy. The momitain party 
was besides powerfully assisted by that bonible 
court obtained by Danton, called the Extraor- 
dinary Criminal Tribunal^ and afterwards the 
Revolutionary Tribunal ; appointed with a view 
of more speedily destroying those who were con* 
9idered obnoxious, and which was compoeed of 
the most cruel of the Jacobins. In the begin- 
ning of June, the mountain party succeeded ia 
exciting several insurrections, through which the 
Briasotines were completely overcome. In the 
mean time, Brissot, feeling himself in danger, 
attempted to quit the kingdom by means of false 
passports ; but he was seized, and with seventy- 
three other members thrown into confinement. 

The army had been for some time in a state of 
insubordination, arising partly from the defection 
of Dumourier, and partly from the crowds of 
women who accompanied it. This circumstance 
the allies did not fail to take advantage of, and 
accordingly they improved their recent successesr 
by pressing towards the interior. On the 7di of 
April they took possession of the strong post of 
Maulde, blockaded Conde, and prepared to 
besiege Valenciennes. In consequence of these 
movements, repeated skirmishes took place be- 
tween the allies, and the French imder Dam- 
pierre (who succeeded Dumourier), which uni«- 
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formly ended in the defeat of the latter, and id 
one of which that general was mortally wounded. 

Custine, who was appointed to the command 
of the French army on the death of Dampierre, 
was spoken of as possessing great courage and 
a rigorous attention to discipUne; he, however, 
did not arrive in time to prevent the allies 
from taking possession of the strong camp of 
Famars ; soon after which they also took Gond^, 
after a severe blockade, which reduced the gar- 
rison to the greatest extremity. 

The duke of York, with British* troops, con- 

* Od the l8t of August, the following decree was passed 
In the national convention : 

Art. 1. The national convention denounces the British 
government to Europe and the British nation.^^ Art. 2. Every 
Frenchman that shall place his money in the English funds 
shall be declared a traitor to his country. — Art. 3. Every 
Frenchman who has money in the English funds, or those 
of any other power with whom France is at war, shall be 
obliged to declare the same. — ^Art. 4. All foreigners, sub- 
jects of the powers now at war with France, particularly 
the English, shall be arrested, and seals put upon their 
papers. — Art. 5. The barriers of Paris shall be instantly 
shut. — Art. 6. All good citizens shall be required in the name 
of the country to search for the foreigners concerned in the 
plot denounced. — Art. ?• Three millions shall be at the dis- 
posal of the minister at war, to facilitate the march of the gar- 
rison of Mentz to La Vend6e. — ^Art. 8. The minuter at war 
diall send to the army on the coastof Rochelle,ali the combus* 
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ducted the siege of Valenciennes, which main- 
tained a long and obstinate resistance, general 
Ferrand, who commanded, having declared that 
rather than capitulate he would bury himself in 
its ruins. At length, however, it was surren^ 
dered, (July 28), but not until rendered inca- 
pable of further resistance, by the destruction 
of the fortifications, and the death of half the 
garrison. 

The armies of Prussia and of Spain at this 
period, presented to the French very formidable 
objects in their respective destinations, the former 

tible materials necessary to set fire to the forests and undei^ 
wood of La Vendue. — Art. 9- The women, the children, 
and old men, shall be conducted to the interior part of the 
country. — Art. 10. The property of the rebels shall be 
confiscated for the benefit of the Republic .•"-« Art. 11. A 
camp shall be formed without delay between Paris and the 
northern army.— Art. 12. All the family of the Capets 
shall be banished from the French territory, those 
excepted who are under the sword of the law, and the 
ofl^spring of Louitr Capet, who shall both remain in the 
temple. — Art. 13. Marie Antoinette shall be delivered over 
to the revolutionary tribunal, and shall be immediately con- 
ducted to the prison of the Conciergerie ; Louis Elizabeth 
shall remain in the temple till after the judgment of Marie 
Antoinette. — Art. 14. All the tombs of the kings which 
are at St. Denis, and in the departments, shall be de- 
stroyed on August the 10th. — ^Art. 15. The present decree 
shall be dispatched by extraordinary courien to all the 
departments. 
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having taken possession of Mentz (which main- 
tained a desperate resistance, probably from 
fear of the republican government), surrender- 
ing on the S2d of July, and the latter having 
put itself in an imposing attitude in the siege of 
Perpignan. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Tumulis in La FendSe. — TouUni taken by the Eng- 
lish.-^Fite observed on completion of new Consti- 
tution. — National Convention declared permanent 
during the War. — Fearful Energy of the Repub- 
lican Goveimment. — A Decree obtained by which 
the whole of France is placed at its controid. — 
The Queen beheaded. — Destruction of the Bris- 
sotines. — Sanguinary Measures of the Victors. — 
A number of leading Persons destroyed. — Sur- 
render of Toulon. 

1 HE conflict of parties in France was at this 
time by no means at an end, for although the 
mountain party had succeeded in gaining the as- 
cendancy at Paris, their influence was very equivo- 
cal in the departments, where a considerable armed 
force was needful to preserve any thing like order. 
In several districts serious tumults occurred, but 
in no part of France did this spirit manifest' 
itself so uncontrollably as in La Vendee. Here 
the most devoted friends of the former govern- 
ment assembled, and being disgusted with the 
murderous conduct of the democrats, they re- 
solved to encounter any extent of danger rather 

a 2 
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than tamely yield to the domination of men, 
who, whilst pretending to pursue the most re- 
fined doctrines of liberty, imposed on their suf- 
fering country a system of the most horrible 
oppression. 

The nobles and peasants of La Vendue were the 
persons who chiefly composed the undisciplined 
but enthusiastic army, which from their devoted- 
ness so soon became formidable enemies of the 
republicans; they were at first furnished only 
with pitchforks, staves, knives fixed at the end of 
poles, and implements of husbandry; but their 
determined bravery soon put them in possession 
of more powerful weapons, whereby they so pre- 
vailed as to gain many principal towns, being very 
generally successful at the commencement. 

The marchioness of La Rochejaqueline, in her 
interesting narrative of this impassioned struggle, 
states their force to have amounted to about 
eighty thousand, the mass of whom were animated 
by a very unusual degree of heroism. The con- 
vention at first looked upon them with contempt; 
but when, after a long series of triumphs, they 
took possession of Fontenay, the capital of La 
Vendee, they found it needful to change their 
opinion, and accordingly employed against them 
measures of the most decisive kind, directing the 
republican army to destroy all who might be found 
engaged with them, sparing neither sex nor age. 
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the towns which they possessed being given up to 
plunder, and the houses of their chiefs to the 
flames. 

At Nantes their advance was first interrupted. 
General Biron, who had been called from the 
army of Italy, burnt the chateau of Lescure, as 
did Westerman that pf La Rochejaqueline : they, 
however, still maintained a formidable attitude, 
and entertained the most sanguine expectations of 
being able to succeed finally in the re-establish- 
ment of the ancient government. In these efforts 
they were assisted by continual reinforcements 
from among the emigrants, as well as by a power- 
ful fleet from England, under the command of 
Lord Hood, who gained possession of Toulon, 
which he announced his intention of holding in 
the name of Louis XVIL 

At diis time also insutrections* took place in 

* In the mouth of July, an obscure female journeyed to 
Pkris for the purpose of assassmating Marat. This man, who 
bad succeeded in attaching to himself so much importance, 
was born, in 1744, of protestant parents ; in person he was not 
five feet high : his face was hideous, his character of counte* 
nance horrible, and his head monstrous for his size. From na* 
ture he derived a daring mind, an ungoverned imagination, a 
vindictive temper, and a ferocious heart ; and the mode of life 
be pursued till the revolution, added yet more to his natural 
wildness and cruehy. It has been said that he studied medi- 
cine before he settled in Paris, where he was long in indigence. 
AAerwardf he obtained ibe title of veterinary surgeon to the 
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several of the French colonies, and some of the 
West India islands were surrendered to the 
British. 

Comte d'Artois; but at the period of the revoIutioD hiaeathu^ 
siasm rising to delirium, he set up a journal, and became a 
charlatan in politics. In his paper, which was called the 
People's Friend, he never ceased abusing the king, the minis- 
ters, and the nobles, preaching up revolt, murder, and pillage ; 
exciting disputes between the citizens and the king's constitu- 
tional guard ; persecuting La Fayette, the enemy of the duke 
of Orleans; urgmg the armies to murder their generals, and 
attacking the lives and fortunes of all the citizens. Several 
times he was denounced and accused, but he escaped all 
authority, all Search, sometimes by flight, sometimes by dint 
of hardihood and impudence. On the 10th of August, he, 
with Robespierre and the other leaders, inflamed the troops 
and the populace, and after inciting them to tumult, lay con- 
cealed while it took place. But as soon as the kmg had 
been hurried from his palace, they made their appearance 
again, in order to reap the fruits of their victory: Marat 
then became a member of the municipality, which was 
called that of August the 10th, and president of that terrible 
committee for superintending the commune, which was com- 
posed in a great measure of strangers, and which, seizing all 
power, organized terror and anarchy. The massacres in the 
prisons followed this usurpation ;' it was Marat who con- 
ceived the execrable project of murdering all that remained 
of the nobles, the royalists, and the princes, after the 10th of 
August, who, on the 2d of September, organized that but* 
chery which Hobespierre afterwards continued under a show 
of law, and who, in fine, originally proposed to Danton to 
clear the prisons in a speedy manner, and to set them on fire 
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Amidst all these unsuccessful events, the con* 
▼ention were not suffered to lose sight of what 

•8 the most expeditious mode: he himself confinned all 
these accusations by signing that circular letter, which the 
committee of the commune addressed on the 5th of Sep* 
tember to all the municipalities in France, urgbg them to 
imitate these massacres. Marat was then loaded with ac- 
cusations, but he was, nevertheless, deputed from Paris to 
the convention, where he immediately took his seat. On 
the 6th of December he moved *' that the king should be 
judged by nominal appeal, and the list hung up, that the 
people might know what traitors were in the convention/* 
At the same time he averred that there existed a great coo* 
spiiacy to save the king, the chiefs of which were, he said, 
constituents, mmisters, journalists, nobles, and even mem- 
bers of the convention. On the 10th, being dissatisfied 
with the statement against Louis the XVIth, presented by 
landet, he ascended the tribune, and poured forth a disgust- 
ing volley of abuse against the unhappy king : the next day 
he objected to allowing him counsel, and when the debate 
concerning bis final sentence took place, he voted for his 
death within twenty-four hours. In one of the numbers of 
his journal in the month of December, he spoke of his 
dislike to the post of deputy, declaring ** that he should 
have already resigned it, but for the certainty of events 
which must soon take place. Massacre/' said he to the 
people, ** massacre two hundred thousand partisans of the 
former order of things, and reduce the members of tlie con- 
vention to a quarter of their present number.'' On the 
6th of January, 1793, dbappointed in his wbh of obtaining 
a decree to render the sections permanent, he treated the 
majority as rogues, shameless beggars, Rolandists, Scc^ 
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appeared particularly important at this crisis, the 
completion of the constitution ; and it was ac« 
cordingly accomplished, though not without a con* 
siderable effort. The anniversary of the overthrow 

epithets which Cambon and others repaid him with interest, 
till the tumult rose to such a height, that the president 
cracked the bell without being able to restore quiet; atid' 
weariness aloue put a period to this scandalous scene. The 
next day he denounced Chaumette as a plotter, and insisted 
on his being brought to the bar. On the Ist of February 
he opposed the presentation of an address from the con- 
vention to the English, saying, that with the exception of a 
few philosophers, the nation was not favourable to the revo- 
lution. On the £6th of February the Girondins accused 
him of having recommended pillage, and vehemently prayed 
for a decree of accusation against him. According to his 
custom he gloried in his crime, apd termed his adversaries 
hogs and fools. On the 10th of May he desired that the 
.convention would pass a decree for absolute liberty of opi« 
nion : *' in order,'' added he, *^ that I may be able to send 
to the scaffold that faction of statesmen who accused me/' 
On the 1st of June he went to the general council of the 
commune, and there ui^ed the necessity of sending a depu* 
tation to the bar, to require in the name of the sovereign 
people that the convention should give a satisfactory answer, 
without adjourning, to the petition in which twenty-seven 
deputies were proscribed : and the next day these members 
were accused, all save Fonfrdde, Ducos, St. Martin, Dus- 
•ault, and Lanthenas, whom he caused to be excepted. At 
last, on the Uth of July, 1793| Charlotte Corday, a young 
woman of Normandy, whose lover he had destroyed, with 
pne blow from a dagger freed the world from thia monster. 
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of royalty (1 0th of August) was fixed upon for the 
celebration of its acceptance by a fete ^, but the 

^ On this occasion the convention voted the following 
bombastical address to the nauon : 

The cries of joy which the acceptance of the constitution 
has excited in the presence of your represetitativesy resound, 
without doubt, through the whole extent of tiie republic. 

Never since men and empires existed, has so great a 
social act been accomplished in so august and grand a feast. 
Let your envoys, sent to Paris, do justice to this celebrated 
city, which has been the object of every calumny, only be* 
cause she has brought about aii our revolutions. Let them 
aay, whether they have not found in every citizen an execra- 
ble enemy of tyrants and of anarchy, iu every man a friend, 
in every repast a fraternal feast. 

O spectacle, the most magnificent und affecting that the 
earth has ever displayed to the review of the Eternal ! — To 
arms. Frenchmen ! — At the instant when the people, friends, 
and brothers, embrace each other, the despots of Europe 
violate your property, and lay waste your frontiers. To 
anna! rise to a man! Liberty calls for the arms of all those 
of whom she has received the oaths. This is the second 
time that tyrants and conspired slaves soil with their feet 
the territory of a sovereign people. The one half of their 
sacrilegious army found in it the first time their graves; 
may they all now perish, and may their bones, whitened in 
our fields, rise in heaps, as trophies, in the midst of our 
land, which their blood shall have rendered more fertile. 
To arms, Frenchmen ! cover yourselves with the highest 
glory in defending your adored liberty, of which die first 
traiiqnil days will died upon you, and upon generations of 
your descendants, all kinds of happiness and prosperity. 
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convention did not deem it prudent to resign its 
functions, as was at first intended when the con- 
stitution should have been finally adjusted : such 
a measure was not without reason thought dan- 
gerous in the present disturbed state of things, 
and therefore a decree was passed for continu- 
ing the convention undissolved until the end of the 
war, and for establishing a revolutionary govern- 
ment, to be conducted by committees, possessed 
of uncontrolled powers, the chief of which was 
denominated '! the Committee of Public Safety/' 
This committee possessed an uncommon degree of 
activity, and it gave to the administration all the 
secrecy, power, and dispatch, which could have 
been acquired by a military government. It held 
correspondence with all the jacobin clubs through- 
out the country, and placed commissioners in all 
quarters, who were invested with unlimited power 
over every order of persons : by this union of in* 
temal mechanism the revolutionary government 
acquired a more absolute authority than was ever 
in the hands of any single despot, and their op- 
pression was speedily found to be commensurate 
with their ability. 

On the 23d of August, Barrere procured the 
passing of the celebrated decree for placing the 
French nation in a state of requisition for the 
public service — a calamity at which every reflect- 
ing person might tremble, since if it had been in- 
tended to deride the very name of liberty, it could 
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not have been more effectually done than by the 
tenour of this ruinous law, part of which ran thus : 
'' From this moment till that when all enemies 
shall have been driven from the territory of the 
republic, aU Frenchmen shall be in readiness for 
the service of the army. The young men shall 
march to the combat ; the married men shall forge 
arms and transport the provisions; the women 
shall make tents and clothes and attend in the 
hospitals ; the children shall make lint of old linen; 
the old men shall cause themselves to be carried 
to the public squares, to excite the courage of the 
warriors and to preach hatred against the enemies 
of the republic ; the cellars shall be washed to 
procure saltpetre ; the saddle horses shall be given 
up to complete the cavalry ; the immarried citi- 
zens, from the age of eighteen to twenty-five, shall 
march first, and none shall send a substitute; 
every battalion shall have a banner with these 
words " The French nation risen against tyrants." 
The effect of this despotic law, which rent the 
hearts of * families by multitudes, was speedily 
felt in the horrors of a war, with the slaughter of 

* The affecting simplicity of the following article, taken 
from the conventfonal minutes of the day^ will give a just 
idea of the miserable state of things at thb period : 

*' August 26. A deputation from Vincennes and the ad- 
jacent commonalties, consisting of persons of all ages, sexes, 
and descriptions, was admitted to the bar, when their orator 
made the following address : — ' It is but a little while ago 
that \vc appeared withiu this hall to chant hymns of joy and 
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which nothing of any modem date can at all com'» 
pare. The republican government, making no ac* 
count of the loss of lives, were by means of this 
decree enabled constantly to restore or augment 
their forces at pleasure, and the armies of France 
appeared in consequence as if continually issuing 
from an inexhaustible source. 

The republican government, by which is to be 
understood the victorious (mountain or jacobin) 
party, now beginning to revive from the effect of 
recent reverses, exhibited the darkness of its 
character with a frightful energy. On the 15th 
of October they summoned the queen to their bar, 
and on the day following struck off the head of 
that beautiful and heroic woman ♦. On the 30th 
they completed their triumph over the Brissotines, 

congratulation, but now we must utter before you cries of 
distress and shrieks of woe !— We are absolutely left without 
bread, and what little has remained is of the most unwhole- 
some and detestable quality. We suffer the horrors of 
fiimine, since we are no longer allowed to purchase our 
provisions at Paris. We see inscribed on every door or 
gate the words £quality! Fraternity! Yet Paris has bread 
and we have none ; and when we come to fetch some, in- 
stead of finding brothers we see cannon planted against our 
breasts !-- Legislators, take into consideration our sufferings 
and our distress!'" 

Here another deputation of citizens from Charenton and 
its adjacent commonalties, equal in number to the former, 
was admitted to the bar, and toM the same distressiog and 
pitiful tale. 

* Vide Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution, p. 924. 
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and Girondists, by their utter destruction. On that 
fatal day, * Brissot, with no less than twenty more 

* J. P. Brissot de Warville wts bom on the 14th of 
January, 1754, in a villafre near Chartres ; his father kept a 
eook'n shop, which occasioned the saying, iliat the son had 
all the heat of his father's stoves. A remarkable thing in 
the life of a philosopher and a leveller, was his vanity in adding 
to bis name that of Ouarville (his father had bought an 
estate in that village) a name which he changed to that of 
Warvillc during his residence in England. After having 
passed four }ear8 in an attorney's office, he turned autlior, 
and at twenty years of age bad already published several 
works, one of nhich occasioned his imprisonment in the 
Bastiie, in 17^'4. Madame de Genlis says in her memoirs, 
that it was she who released him, through the interest of the 
duke de Chartres. He married a person attached to the 
household of Madame d'Orleans, and afterwards went to 
England. He lived there on pay as a spy from the lieute- 
nant of police at Paris; at the same time he employed 
himself in literature, and endeavoured to form an academy 
in London, but this establishment had no success^ and he 
returned to France. In 17B8 he went to America, and it 
was also said that he had been sent thither by the seciet 
organizers of the revolution, to study the principles of de« 
mocracy, and to investigate the condition of the negroes ; on 
his return he published a work on the United States. Being 
determined to play a distinguished part in the approaching 
revolutipn, at the time of the convocation of the states* 
general, he published at Paris some pamphlets, and after- 
wards, the journal called tlie French Patriot. When the 
commune of Paris formed itself in July, 1789, be became a 
asember of it, and on the day of the taking of the Bastile, 
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of the principal men of tlteir number, were exe- 
cuted, seventy-one being still continued in prison. 

' was presented with the keys of that fortress, where he had 
been confined, as before mentioned. This same commune 
having formed within itself a committee of research, he 
was named president of it, and became, as it were, grand- 
inquisitor, in conjunction with Voidel, who filled the same 
office in the national assembly. When La Fayette gave in 
his resignation of the command of the Parisian guards, 
Brissot, who afterwards attacked him, spoke of this event at 
the time as a public calamity. In July, 1791> he addressed 
to the Jacobins a very inconsistent speech on the war, and 
on the state of other powers, from whom, he said, that 
France had nothing to apprehend. Brissot was at the same 
time one of the principal instigators of the insurrection pre- 
pared in the Champ de Mars, to demand the expulsion of 
Louis XVL and the establishment of a republican form of 
government. La Fayette, who dispersed this mob, he from 
that time considered as his enemy. Being deputed from 
Paris to the legislative assembly, he was appointed secre- 
tary on the 18th of October, 1791. On the 20th, he de- 
veloped the causes of emigration, and proposed rigorous 
measures against the princes and public functionaries who 
had quitted France ; on the 27th, he defended the Creoles of 
St. Domingo, and having, on the dOth, resumed the same 
subject, he begged the assembly to attach them to the cause 
of liberty. The friends of the negroes soon after admitted 
him into the colonial committee, and on the Sd of December 
following, he appeared again in the tribune, with a speech 
against the proprietors of the colonies ; he proposed a decree 
of accusation against the members of the general assembly 
of St. Domingo, and against M. de Bianchelande : on the 
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Thus did that faction fall, which, like its oppo- 
nents, had laboured rather to overthrow than to 

29th, he shewed, in a long speech, the connexions of Fnmce 
with foreign powers, and concluded by demanding the recal 
of the French envoys at Stockholm, Petersburg, Madrid, 
and Rome. On the 17th of January, 179^, he denounced 
the violation of the treaty of 1756, by the house of Austria, 
and proposed to demand satisfaction for it. At the end of 
February, he attributed the disasters of St. Domingo to the 
refusal to admit men of colour into the primary assemblies 
of that colony. On the 1st of March, he, for the second 
time, accused the minister Delessart, and after reproaching 
him with not having informed the assembly of the treaty of 
Pilnitz, he demanded a decree of accusation against him, 
which was carried by a great majority. On the 22d of April, 
the king came to the assembly with a proposal of declaring 
war against Austria, which was universally applauded. The 
opposite parties reproached Brissot with having brought 
this scourge on his country, but after th^ lOth of August he 
cleared himself from it in the Jacobin society, where the 
dangers to which liberty was exposed were attributed to him, 
by saying, that he bad wished by these means to pave the 
way for the abolition of rpyalty. '' The king," added he, 
** being bound by the constitution to head the armies himself, 
offered us an opportunity to condemn him.'' Shortly after 
the declaration of war, he and Gensonn^ gave notice that 
there was an Austrian committee, and mentioned Messieurs 
de Montmorin, Duport Dutertre, and Bertrand de Mole- 
ville, as the principal members. On the 9th of July, he 
spoke with vehemence against the king of Prussia, accused 
Louis XVI., the ministers, the generals. La Fayette in par- 
ticular, and ended by saying, that ^' to strike at the Thuil* 
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establish^ and which was now doomed to feel the 
terrible nature of those experiments which are 

leries, was to strike at the root of the evil/' On the 95th of 
the same month he divided tlie enemieji of the constitution 
into three classes : that of the rebels of CoblentZy that of the 
partisans of the two chambers, and that of the regicides, 
who desired to have a republic and a dictator. On the 6tli 
of August he brought various charges against La Fayette, 
and voted for a decree of accusation; on the 10th he ob- 
tained a declaration that the ministers did not possess the 
coiifidonce of the people, and the new ministry was almost 
wholly made up of his adherents. Notwithstanding thb 
success, his credit began from that time to decline, because 
his faction was desirous of stopping the revolution at this 
point, whereas the Jacobins, who were still far removed 
from power, sought to carry it farther. He shewed himself 
to be one of ^the most inveterate enemies of Louis XVI. at 
the time of the debates respecting his deposition, and after- 
wards carried his motion for disbanding the Swiss regiments. 
When appointed a member of the convention, Brissot re^ 
mained at the head of the diplomatic committeci in whose 
name he propo&ed war with Holland and England. At the 
time of the trial of Louis XVI. he strove to bring the subject 
of his condemnation before the people, and afterwards voted 
for his death, with a reprieve till after the ratification of the 
constitution by the primary assemblies. However, he saw 
bis party insensibly dwindle amidst the revolutionary torrent. 
The accusations of the Montagnards against the Brissotint 
and the Girondins were multiplied, and they in particular 
upbraided Brissot with his connexion with Dumourier, and 
even with La Fayette. On the 25th of May, Robespierre 
represented him ai occnpied m preparbg an aristocnrtieai 
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connected with releaang mankind from the bonds 
of Jaw and the obhgations of morality. 

The number of victims at this period was 
almost incredible, the thirst of blood which per- 
vaded the Jacobins appeared insatiable. Among 
them were Gorsas, a friend and Uterary coad- 
iutor of Brissot; Kersaint, a skilful sea officer; 

cwwtittttioD, with two chamber., &c. &c., «,d then insisted 
on baviDg him summoned before the revolutionary tribunal. 
The sections urged with no less vehemence his expufeion 
ftom the convention, tiU at length on the SUt of May the 
fotal blow was struck. Being with the other leaders of hi, 
faction ordered under arrest, he endeavoured to escape to 
Switzerland as a merchant of NeufchAtel, but he was seized 
at Moulms, and was brought back to Paris, where he ar- 
med on the 23d of June, and was guillotined on die Slst of 
October. He was thirty-nbe years of age, of a middling 
•tature, slightly formed, and pale. He was so passionate an 
admirer of the Americans, that he had adopted the appeaiw 
ance of a Quaker, and was rather pleased at beii« taken for 
one. Amidst the Girondins, Brissot could at most be no 
more than a leader in opinion ; he gave his name to a party 
without having any of the quaUties requisite to conduct it; 
several others of this faction were his superiors in courage' 
in boldness, and in talents. He published twelve volumes' 
of compilations on criminal law: an Essay on the uncertain 
and doubtfiil Rq;ions of Science; a critical Examination of 
Chatelux's Travels in North America ; A Picture of the 
Situation of the English in India; PoUtical Letters on the 
History of Ei)gland; uid a number of revolutionaiy pam- 
phlets, the last of which, against anarchy, was one cause of his 
condemnation. 
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and Rabaud St. Etienae, executed without trial 
as outlaws. The wife of Rabaud shot herself 
sitting on the brink of a well, so that her body- 
fell into the water. Manuel*, who had been so 

* L. P. Manuel was born at Montargis, and, though a 
coBunon porter, he received a tolerably good education, took a 
degree, became an usher in a college at Paris, and afterwards 
preceptor to the son of Tourton, the banker, who allowed 
hioEi an annuity. He published a pamphlet, on account of 
which he was confined three moadis in the Bastile,and became 
a member of the Jacobin society from its very first establish- 
ment, but obtained no influence in it tilt the year 1791, when 
he was appointed attorney to tire commune. He then gave 
a fi^e vent to his audacious invectives against every species 
of authority, and published a letter addressed to Louis XVI., 
beginning thus : ** Sire, 1 do not love kings/' On the 17di 
of May he proposed, in the Jacobin society, to shut up the 
queen in the Val de Grace during the war, as a suspected 
person, and was the soul of the insurrection on the 00th of 
June. The department suspended him fit>m his functions, 
but he obtained a decree for his restoration ; and when again 
in his place, he said that, ** the department and the king 
wanted to paralyze his seal, but that he had been stronger 
than they." He powerfully assisted in the events which 
happened on the lOth of August ; and on the l£th appeared 
at the bar, proposed that Louis XVI. should be confined in 
the Temple, and had the satisfaction of conveying him 
thither. When deputy from Paris to die convention, he 
undertook to inform die king of the abolition of monarchy 
and the establishment of a republic ; but 6091 that moment, 
whether the view of calamity opened his heart to pity, or 
whether the calmness and serenity of Louis, the fortitnde 
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much eoglBiged about the person of the king, 
attempted to escape by setting on foot a report 

of hw wife, and the gentleness of his cUidraD, divarmed hii 
resentment, he seemed to feel for their situation, and at- 
tempted to ameliorate it. He left Robespierre's party, uid 
endeavoured to defer the king's trial by proposing to the 
convention that the people should be gathered together in 
primary assemblies, and consulted whether they would con- 
sent to the final abolition of royally. This chaise of opi« 
nion surprised all the hearers, and every one strove to pene« 
trate the mystery : the Jacobins affirmed that he had been 
gained over by the queen ; others declared, ** that at the time 
whai the Prussian^ were without opposition penetrating into 
Champagne, Manuel had induced Louis to write to the 
king of Prussia, conjuring him to retreat, as the only method 
of saving him, on which condition Manuel and the rest of 
the commune would sign an agreement that his life should be 
secure, that this letter was written, and that Manuel, faithful 
to his oath, changed his opinion, and voted for the king's con^ 
finement and banishment in the event of a peace." But thia 
fact b disputed, and Malesherbes, desirous of ascertaining 
the truth, questioned the hapless monarch, who affirmed 
that he had not written, and that if such a letter existed, his 
writing must have been counterfeited. He added, as a cer* 
lain fact, that the duke of Orleans could unitate his signa* 
lure, but that he could not believe he had made use of his 
dangerous talent on this occasion. Be that as it may, 
Manuel professed the same principles on the 5th of Novem- 
ber in the Jacobin society, where he excited no less sur-^ 
prise than in the convention, where he was heard to declare, 
that. ** the massacres of September the .2d had been the 
St. Bartholomew of the people, which had that day shewn 

h2 
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that he had been killed. He retired to Mon- 
targis, his native town ; but was soon discovered, 

itself as wicked as a kbg/' Collot d'Herbois then re- 
proached him with speaking contrary to his sentimentSy and 
condemning that great day in which he, Manuel, had been 
the chief actor. All these contradictions ruined Manuel ; 
and having, moreover, pleaded the cause of several emi- 
grants, and attacked the tribunes, which were full of Jaco- 
bins, it was immediately asserted in full convocation, that he 
was distracted. He was so loaded with insults that, on the 
19th of January, 1793, he was forced to resign, and then 
wrote to the assembly, ^ that composed as it was, there 
was no possibility of its saving France, and that a good 
man could do no more than wrap himself in his cloak." 
Upon this Choudieu proposed to declare him an infamous 
traitor for deserting his post, but the proposal ended in 
nothing, and Manuel retired to Montargis, where he was 
attacked in the course of March by a band of furious 
ruffians, who knocked him down with stones and sticks, and 
left him for dead. He, however, survived this outrage, and 
was seized as a suspected person, and conveyed to the 
Conciergerie, where his appearance inspired general horror, 
as the prisoners looked on him as one of the principal 
authors of the massacres of September. A prisoner pushed 
him against a pillar still polluted with the blood of the 
victims slain on that disastrous day, and cried out, in a loud 
▼oice, ** See, wretch ! the blood thou hast caused to be 
shed ; this blood rises up against thee !" When the queen's 
trial came on he was summoned aa a witness against her, 
but far from accusing her, he praised her fortitude, and 
pitied her misfortunes. When brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal he defended himself with courage and pre- 
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conveyed to Paris, and executed. Le Brun, the 
minister^ made his escape from Paris ; but was 
seized in a cock-loft, and put to death. Claviere, 
on receiving his act of accusation, stabbed him* 
self; his wife took poison. Koland was twice 
arrested, but when sought for a third time, it 
was found he had escaped ; Madame Roland was 
therefore taken as a hostage for his appearance. 
She soon terminated her turbulent life on the 
scaffold, and her husband, on hearing the intelli- 
gence, stabbed himself. By the very singular 
turn which had now taken place in affkirs at 
Paris, and which might be considered probably 
by some, even in those dreadfiil days, as eviden- 
tial of an over-ruling and retributive justice, 
which is seldom seen wholly to reserve its awful 
decisions for a future state, one race of tyrants 
became the scourge of another, and brought down 
death on the heads of those who had formerly 

sence of imnd, and owned it was his wish that the jkini;, 
whom he was reproached with a desire to save, might be 
sent to America. He energetically reminded his judges of 
his revolutionary services, and said, '' No ; the attorney of 
the commune on the lOth of August, is not a traitor: I 
desire that it may be engraven on my tomb-stone that I 
occasioned the events of that day ; on hearing his condem- 
nation he tamed pale, and fell into a state of dejection, from 
which he did not recover till the moment when he received 
the fatal stroke, which was on the 14th of November, 179S« 
when he was forty-two years of age. 
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sported with the pangs of their fellow-mem 
Thus the once celebrated Bamave was accused 
of conspiring against liberty, and executed amid 
the most ferocious exclamations ; and Bailly, who 
had more than rivalled him in popularity, was 
conveyed to the scaffold with circumstances of 
unusual barbarity. He was preceded by a red 
flag, and in his way was violently assaulted, 
pelted, beat, and spit upon. At the Champ de 
Mars, a flag was burned in a Are there prepared, 
over which the criminal was compelled to sit, his 
head being constantly forced into the smoke; 
nor was it until he had been completely ex- 
hausted, that he was permitted to meet his death, 
for which he was at last compelled to wait until 
the guillotine could be taken to pieces, and again 
erected on a dunghilL But Bamave and Bailly 
only drank of the cup they had prepared for 
others ; the first by his dreadful sarcasm, when he 
inquired, if the blood shed by the mob in July, 
1789, was so very pure; and the other, when he 
termed the horrible days of October, in the same 
year, " beautiful." 

At the beginning of September, general Cartaux 
besieged Toulon. On his removal to the army of 
Italy he was succeeded by general Dugonunier. 
The town was strengthened by Briiifth troops, under 
general O'Hara from Gibraltar, and the French were 
at first repulsed ; they, however, took advantage 
of the momentary indiscretion which success had 
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occasioned, rushed forward, and following their 
attack with a furious charge, carried, on the 19th 
of December, the fort, which induced the allies to 
evacuate the town; upon which a scene of the 
utmost confusion ensued, in consequence of the 
fears felt by the inhabitants at the approach of 
the republicans. On quitting Toulon, the allies 
haying set on fire the arsenal and shipping, 
crowds of persons of all ranks, ages, and sex, 
pressed to be receiyed on board the vessels; but 
with their most earnest entreaties it was found 
impossible largely to comply, and many were 
therefore seen to plunge themselves in the sea 
amidst agonies of despair. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Foreign Supplies prevented. — Corsica taken possessian 
of by the English. — Cruelties of Robespierre. — 
Horrors of La Vendie. — Arrests on Suspicion.-^ 
State of the Prisons and increase of Slaughter. — An 
immense number of persons destroyed.-'^Robespierre 
institutes a Festival in honour of the Deity. — Dread- 
ful conclusion of the war in La Vendie. — Impious 
Ceremonies. — Decrees against the Clergy. — New 
CaUndar. — Inscriptionfor Burial-places. — Death 
is an eternal Sleep. — Priests renounce Christianity. 
— Reason worshipped as a Deity personified by a 
woman. 

JN OT only had the republican government at this 
time to contend against the open attacks of the 
principal surrounding states, but they had also to 
devise means for obtaining supplies, a measure 
which they found to be extremely difficult in the 
face of a hostile world. Tuscany and Grenoa in- 
deed afforded, some temporary aid, but this was 
speedily interrupted by the vigilance of the British, 
who also visited Corsica with their fleet from 
Toulon, commanded by Lord Hood, to which place 
General Paoli and a strong party had invited them, 
for the purpose of rescuing the island from the 
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French power. A vigorous attack was accord- 
ingly made on the place, which having proved 
completely successful, Corsica was annexed to the 
British crown, and the convention left to vent 
their rage against their partisans, who were unable 
to hold it, in their accustomed tones of death and 
outlawry. 

On the 20th of January, 1794, a report was 
made to the convention by the committee of public 
safety, in which a plan of naval operations was 
developed with the strongest confidence, and in 
consequence of which it was determined to at* 
tempt the attainment of victory by sea. But it 
may be necessary for the present to turn from 
this for the purpose of more closely regarding the 
internal state of France ; for it is certain, that at 
no period of its history did this country endure 
such a complication of misery as that which fell 
on it during the concluding months of 1793 and 
the early part of 1794*. 

* One of the most illustrious victims of this period was 
the celebrated iriend of science A. L. Lavoisier, former- 
general, bom at, and residing in Paris, who was generally 
considered as the greatest chemist in Europe. At twenty- 
three years of age the academy decreed a gold medal to him 
for a discourse on the best method of lighting a large town 
by night. Two years after he was appointed one of its 
members, and devoted his attention to every branch of ma- 
thematical and natural science. In 1775 he presented the 
academy with his first celebrated work, entitled : New R^ 
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Robespierre, who had been graduaUy aoquiring 
a power of the most dreadful kind, had at this 

iourchM coDceraing the Eziatence of aa Elastic Fluid. He 
then became in some measure the centre of aU the labours 
and discoveries on thu subject till the year 1792. A series 
of conclusions on all the phenomena of chemistiy are laid 
down in forty memoirs, which were successively read to the 
Academy of Sciences during this time, and he still further 
aiq^ented his reputation by a complete work on this science, 
which be published k 1789- He improved the manufacture 
of gu^wder, of which he was overseer, and published two 
works<^^ne on the Territorial Riches of France, the other 
on Production and Consumption, compared with Popula- 
tion. In 1787 he was appointed a member of the provincial 
assembly of the Orleannois, where he had considerable 
property, and where his bounties have made his memory 
dear to the inhabitants. He was also one of the managers 
of the Ascount chest, and as ^ch he made several statements 
to the assembly, in 1789 mA 1790. In 1791 he was made 
treasurer to the nation, and in January, '1792^ published a 
work on Finance, which placed tiieir true state in a terrifying 
light; but the revolutionary axe involved hiin in the fate of 
the ether farmers-general, and on the 6th of May, 1794, 
when he was fifty years of age, he was condemned to dea& 
by the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, as a conspirator who 
adulterated tobacco with water, and other ingredients hurtfid 
to tbe health of the inhabitants. France suflfered an irrepar- 
able loss in M. de Lavoisier, who, foreseebg the fiite which 
awaited him, requested his judges to defer his execution for 
a fortnight. *^ I want so much time,'' he said, '' to termi- 
nate some experiments which are indispensable to an im* 
portent work vrith which I have been several years occupied. 
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period for his agents or colleagues a race of mon- 
sters who were equal to all enormities, and from 

I shall then no longer regret my life, which I shall sacrifioe 
to my country." Coffinhatl^ president of the tribunal, re- 
plied : — *' The republic has no need of scholars aod chemists; 
the course of justice cannot be suspended/* Lavoisier with 
a firm step ascended the scaffold, and died without discover- 
ing any weakness. ** Thus,'' says M. de Segur, ^ peiiriied 
the illustrious Lavoisier ; a virtuous citizen, a tender aad 
faithful husbind, a celebrated man of science, and an «&• 
lightened statesman* This extraordinary man^ who, dmiog 
twenty years, enriched his country with numerous diacoveiies^ 
operated a revolution in science, by overturning the false 
doctrine of phlogiston, and bringing forward that of elastic 
fluids. The new chemistry is indebted to his complete and 
universally admired system, for its method and progress ; and 
his inquiries into the nature of air, combustion, die nature of 
heat, the ^lissolution of metals, vegetadon, fermentation, and 
animal life^ will never be forgotten. He contributed also to 
the victories of the French^ by augmenting tim efficacy of 
gunpowder, andfroMng them from the tribute they paid fee 
foreign nations for salt-petre. By his calculations he faci- 
litated the practice of the new measures; discovered to 
husbandmen the secret of doubling their crops, and by his 
political arithmetic taught statesmen new means of keeping 
order in aocoents. His fortune was devoted to the support 
of the learned, to the extension of science^ and the iiMprov^ 
ment of its instruments ; and his death, like his Kfe, enlight- 
ened the universe, by tearing the fatal veil which passieii 
threw over short-sighted minds, and raised the lodignalion of 
all the learned in Europe against the VaadalSy who wished 
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whose deeds mankind at large will be wanting 
in duty to themselves if they do not derive a 
perpetual warning as to the dangers to which 
they may stand exposed by passionate political 
overthrows. 

At Paris the fond expectations of those who 
professed to aim at establishing liberty, were soon 
completely destroyed by a system of tyranny 
of the most astonishing kind, which for awhile 
swept away every obstacle. Early in the year, 
Robespierre made a report to the convention, on 
the nature and operations of the revolutionary 
government; in which he contrived, with singular 
art and sagacity, to expatiate on general notions 
of virtue and benevolence, so as to make it appear 
that those who were too violent or too mild in 
sentiment, were equally enemies of the republic ; 
and the convention, sanctioning the suggestion, thus 
rendered every man liable to scrutiny who might 
be thought in any degree obnoxious to the supe- 
rior faction. 

By these means the number of persons arrested 
on suspidan was greatly increased *. The prisons, 

to drown it in the blood of ail TirtuoiM men, and plunge it 
again into barbarism." 

^ The wretched Cloots and Hubert were about this 
time guiilotmed. 

J. B. de Cloots was originally a Prussian baron, known 
after^tbe revolution by the name of Anacharsis Cloots : he was 
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which being insufficient, were augmented by the 
use of private dwellings, presented the most heart- 
born at Cloves on the £4di of June, 1755, and became the 
possessor of a considerable fortune, which he dissipated by 
his misconduct. Natural parts, and a fanatic love of liberty, 
joined to those subtle metaphysics which are so pleasing to 
German minds, produced in his a confusion which, without 
entirely deprivmg him of reason, made him a most orif^nal 
madman. As he was the nephew of ComeUus Pauw,author of 
aeverai works, he thought he must also be a writer. He travel- 
led in different parts of Europe, and particularly cultivated 
the society of Burie, who was then a member of the oppo- 
sition in the English parliament; but the philosophy of 
that old man could not long suit a man of Cloots's character, 
and the French revolution soon opened to him a career 
worthy of him. He masquerade, known by the name of 
the Embassy of the Human Race, is the first scene in 
which he attracted attention ; he appeared on the 19th of 
June, 1790, at the bar of the national assembly, followed 
by a considerable body of Parinan porters in foreign dresses, 
whom he presented as deputies from all nations. He styled 
himself the orator of the human race, and desired to be 
admitted to the federation, which was agreed to* On the 
92d of January, 179^, he wrote a letter to the legislative 
assembly, beginning thus : '' The orator of the human 
race to the legislature of the human race, sends greeting.** 
On the 21st of April he again delivered a speech at the 
bar, relative to the declaration of war against the king 
of Hungary and Bohemia; proposed to the assembly to 
adhere for a year to a strict regimen, and ended by offering 
a patriotic gift of twelve thousand livres ; he obtained the 
honour of a seat among the members. On die 12th of 
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rending spectacles. Persons df all ranks were 
crowded together, and those who happened to 

August, he came to congratulate the assembly on the evoits 
of the 10th, and oflfered to levy a Prussian legion* In his 
speech he called die king of Prussia the Sardaoapalus of 
the North, and spoke abusively of the empress of Russia 
and the queen of France. On the fi7tfi he begged the 
assembly to set a price on (he heads of the king of Prussia 
and (he duke of Brunswick ; highly praised the action of 
Brutus Anckarstrom, the assassin of the lung of Sweden^ 
and, thanking the French people for the honour which they 
had done him in receiving him into their bosom, pronounced 
a long discourse, in which the following phrases were re- 
marked : '' Charles IX. had a successor, Louis will have 
none." '' You know how to value the heads of philoso*' 
phers ; a price yet remains to be set on those of tyrants*" 
*^ My heart is French, and my soul sans-culottes." His 
hatred against the Chrbtian religion was as fervent as that 
he had concaved against the monarchy ;v he declared him- 
self '' the personal enemy of Jesus Christ." In September, 
1792, he was deputed from Oise to the convention, wher« 
he voted for the death of Louis XVL in the name of the 
human race, and added, '' No less do I condemn to death 
the infrimous Frederic William." In 1792 he published a 
little work, entitled, <' the Universal Republic." He there 
laid it down as a principle, '* that the people was the sove- 
reign of the world, nay, that it was God ;" that '' France 
was the cradle and rallying point of the people, God ;" that 
'' fooh alone believed in a Supreme Being," 8cc. &c. He 
also presented to the convention a new attack on Christia- 
nity, under the title of. Certainty of the Proofs of Mahome- 
laiHsm ; and proposed the erection of a statue to the pbilo- 
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have money or friends to supply them witji 
necessaries, were deprived of the one and for- 

■ophkml cumte Jeta MetUer^ who hsd been burnt ts a 
sorcerer. He fell under the suspidons of Robespiene, wm 
arrested as a H^bertist, and condemned to death on the 
24th of March, 1794. He died with dreadful hanfihood, and 
on hia way to execution lectured Hubert on materiaUMn, 
** to prevent him from yielding to religious feelings in his last 
moments.** He even asked to be executed after all his 
accomplices, ^' in order to have time to establish certain 
principles during the fall of their heads." 

J. R. Hubert, bom at Alen^oo, was naturally of an active 
disjiosition, and an ardent imagination, but without abilities, 
and especially without information : he lived at Paris, before, 
tbe revolution, by intrigue and imposture. Being employed 
at the theatre of the Variitte as receiver of tbe checks, he 
was dismissed for dishonesty, and retired to the house of a 
physician, whom he robbed. In 1789 he embraced widi 
nrdour die popular party, which offered him a resource at a 
time when he no longer knew how to exist. He soon made 
himself known by a journal entitled Father Duch^ne, which 
had the greatest success among the people, on account of the 
violence of the principles which the author displayed in it, and 
especially the true tone of the populace in which he expressed 
them ; in it the flattest and most disgusting abuse of the couit 
and the monarchy was always seasoned with oaths or coarw 
terms, which enchanted and elevated the multitude. On the 
10th of August, 1 79ft, he became one of the members of that 
municipality which created and appointed itself to oiganize . 
the insurrection of that day, and he afterwards, in September, 
contributed to the prison massacre, especially to die assas- 
sbation of madame de Lamballe. His eloquence and rspufr- 
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bidden to be seen by the other. In miserable 
beds, enclosed by bare walls, two persons were 

licamsm soon caused him to be appointed deputy to the 
agent of the commune ; and it was then that, connecting 
himself with Chaumette and Pache, he assisted them to the 
utmost of his ability in the execution of the scheme formed 
by the leaders of that commune, for raising their power on 
the wrecks •f the system of national representation. Intoxi- 
cated with its success, this Action soon knew no bounds ; it 
was constantly threatening the convention, making the 
capital tremble, organi^ng the festivals of reason, preaching 
atheism, (what can be so ridiculous, says Prudhomme, as to 
see men so ignorant as Chaumette, and especially Hubert, 
at the head of a fection of atheists i) repulsing with con- 
tempt the Orieanists, who had long had it in pay, and at last 
venturing to separate from the Cordeliers, of whom it had 
till then formed a part. The Girondms at- this period were 
still stru^ling against the Mountain, and had sufficient 
credit to procure, on the 24th of May, 1793, the arrest of 
Hubert, who, without the consent of the Dantonist Corde- 
liers, but involuntarily urged on by Robespierre, and thinking 
to serve only the commune, was demanding the proscription 
of the chiefs of the Gironde. The general council inune* 
diately declared itself permanent, till Hi^bert should be 
restored to it ; Marat defended him in the convention ; <m 
the 25th, deputies from all the sections spoke forcibly in 
his &vour at the bar ; and on the 27th, after a tumultuous 
session, he recovered hb liberty. The spirit of revenge 
prevented him from remaining idle on the 31st of May, and 
the 1st and 2d of June. On the 3l8t of May he appearea 
at the town-hall, where ha refused a crown which was 
offered to him, and caused a proclamation to be issued. 
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compelled to sleep ; a single meal each day was 
served of the coarsest kind, and if all this did not 

disavowing the project attributed to the authorities of Paris, 
of wanting to usurp dictatorial power; afterwards, on occa- 
sion of a violent proposal made by a member, he caused 
whoever should propose to shed blood, to be declared a 
bad citizen. Hubert then reached the short term of his 
greatest popularity. He promoted, by turns, with base 
fury, the execution of Brissot, Chabot, Fabre, and Camille 
Desmoolins. He ruled in the Cordelier club with Ronsin, 
where, on the 4tb of March, 1794, he violently accused the 
Dantonists and the Moderatists; caused the Statue, of 
Liberty and the Rights of Man to be veiled, and loudly 
preached insurrection ; but this new triumph of the com- 
mune became the cause of its ruin. The two rivals, Danton 
and Robespierre, began equally to dread it, and to perceive 
that, under pretence of alternately serving one party of the 
convention against another, it tended to undermine the 
whole ; they then joined, in spite of their hatred, and most 
of the H6bertist8 were arrested and condemned to death on 
^e Mth of March, 1794. Hubert, who was condemned 
as ** being concerned in a conspiracy which aimed at the 
massacre of the convention, and the restoration of a tyrant, 
under the name of a grand judge," died with the greatest 
marks of weakness, and fainted several times before he 
came to the scaffold. It is worthy of remark, that he occu- 
pied the same dungeon in the Conciergerie which was 
afterwards appropriated to Danton, Chaumette, and j^nally 
to Robespierre. '' The factious wretch," says Prudhomme, 
** humiliated by the articles of accusation brought against 
him, consisting chiefly of thefts of shirts and other effects^ 
several times swooned away in his prison." On all sides bQ 

I 
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bring on sickness and death, the guillotine waB 
resorted to. The mortality, however, in the pri- 
sons was so great, as to induce an opinion that 
poison had been employed ; and indeed so little 
account was made of the most afflicting occur- 
rences at this period, that on being told that 
pregnant women had died in prison for want of 
the proper assistance, Billaud de Varennes said, 
with the greatest imconcem, " Tis so much 
trouble saved to the executioner." The life, in- 
deed, of every person was now at the control 
of the tyrants ; and the captives were led out 
to the scaffold daily, as they chose to direct. 
Sometimes in the dead pf night the prisoners 
were summoned to the court-yard, and selected 
by torch-light for the next day's, slaughter ; these 
measures were often pursued in connexion with 
the most barbarous jocularity. Seizing a female 
for execution they would cry, " L^t us send this 

was reviled horribly, ** Father Duch^ne is very uneasy, and 
will be very angry when Sampson makes bim tipsy.'' At the 
foot even of the scaffold he heard these phrases called from 
his journal. A young man, whose family he had destroyed, 
cried out to him, '< To-day is the great anger of Father 
Duch^ne. We must see how angry be is with those false 
patriots who are going to play at hot-cockles, look through 
the little window, and sneeze in the bag." A volume might 
be composed of the crimes that Hubert committed, but the 
horrible charge which he invented against the que^n is a 
sufficient evidence of his detestable baseness. 



i 
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woman to her beloved spouse/' At the top of 
one act of accusation was wiitten, '' A bead to 
be chopped off without mercy;" and if the idea* 
tical person could not be immediately found, they 
would say to the nearest m name or relation, 
'' Come, you shall supply his place; it will be just 
the same, for it must be your turn sooner or 
fatter." I saw, says one (Riouffe), fourteen young 
ladies from Verdun, of the greatest modesty, like 
virgins decorated for an hymeneal feast, led out 
together to the scaffold, for having danced at a 
ball given by Prussian oSoers. Twenty women 
also from Poitou, mostly poor peasants, were 
assassinated together. " I see them still,'' says 
he, " stretched in the court of the Conciergetie, 
overwhelmed with the fatigues of a long journey, 
and sleeping on the pavement. Their looks, ex- 
pressive of no intelligence of the fate which 
awaited them, were like those of oxen heaped up 
together 'm markets, who gaze steadily and stu- 
pidly about them. At the moment of conducting 
them to the scaffold, they snatched from the 
breast of one of those unfortunate persons, a 
child which she was nourishing, regardless of the 
mother's piercing cries; and although several 
women died in the cart, yet they guillotined the 
bodies. It would be impossible to describe the 
miseries which were endured^ or the numbers 
of the victims, which, by the ferocity of the 
tyrants was so increased, that although sixty or 

1 2 
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eighty were daily destroyed, so many notwitk- 
standing remained, that it was even proposed to 
shoot them in detachments of two thousand at once. 
By these sanguinary measures, vast numbers of 
those whohad taken a conspicuous part in public af- 
fairs during the early periods of the revolution, both 
for and against the royal cause, and who had tillnow 
outlived the sanguinary storm, were destroyed. 
In the beginning of May, the sufferings of Madame 
Elizabeth terminated on the scaffold*. Dantonf 

* Vide Authentic Memoirs, page 332. 

f. J. G. Danton, an advocate to the council, was bom at 
Arcis-8ur-Aube, on the £6th of October, I759f and beheaded 
the 5th of April, 1794. His height was colossal, his make 
athletic, his features strongly marked, coarse and displeasing; 
his voice shook the domes of the halls, his elocution was ve* 
hement and his images ^gantic. These qualities contributed 
to ffve him influence m the districts towards the beginning 
of the revolution^ and he ever tenaciously adhered to his 
original intention, which was the same with Robespierre's^ 
to obtain the dictatorship. He was successively the friend 
of Mirabeau, of Marat, and of Robespierre, whose victim 
he became. In 1790, he called on the national assembly, 
in the name of the forty-eight sections of Paris, to require 
Louis XVI. to give up his ministers, who had lost the con- 
fidence of the nation. In February, 1791, he was elected 
member for the department of Paris. After the arrest of 
Louis XVI. at Varennes, he presided at the meeting in the 
field of Mars, when the king's deposition was demanded. 
In consequence of thb he was forced to remain some time 
.concealed; but he re-appeared with more boldness than 
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when accused, defended himself in a speech which 
had these words : ^* People, fonn your judgment 

eter. He proposed to the Jacobins to compel the payment 
of the national debt bj the veaKluer part of the cemmumty^ 
md in case of their refusal, to take the same steps agsinst 
them as against the nobles and the priests. An attempt 
was made to arrest him in the meetings of July, of which he 
was appointed elector, but Damiens, the officer charged with 
the execution of this order, was himself arrested as a violator 
of the majesty of the people. In November, Danton was 
appointed deputy-attorney for the commone of Paris. His 
power in the metropolis increased greatly; in 1792 he was 
one of those who oiganised the events of June the £Oth, and 
prepared those of August the 10th, by appearing on the 8th 
at the bar of tiie assembly, to declare that if the king's de^ 
pMtbn were not decreed, the section of Cordeliers would 
rise and trample on the government. Louis XVI. having 
been removed from the throne on the lOdi, Danton became 
a member of die provirional executive counca!, obtained the 
appomtment of adnunistrator. of justice, and usurped the 
nomination of agents to the army, and to the department^ 
which gave lum opportunities of engaging many in his in- 
terests. Gold poured on the minister from all sides, and by 
Yam vras abundantly distributed to reward atrocities and 
purchase adherents. Prudhomme gives the following ac- 
count of his elevation to the ministry: *^ On the 11th of 
August, at three o'clock in the morning, Fabre and Camilie 
Desmoulins went to his bed-side, to infonn him that he was 
the administrator of justice; ^ this b not all,' added Fabre, 
' yon must make me keeper of the seal :' ' and me,' said 
Camilie, ' one of your secretaries.' ' But, replied Danton, 
who was but half awake, ' are you quite sure that I am ap- 
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ol me wlien you have heard me ; what I say 
ought to be heard, not only by you^ but by all 

poiated minister V ' Yes/ aaeiwered the two candidates, ' and 
lye will not leave you without the promise of these two 
places/ ' Very well/ said Danton, ' be it so ;' and all waa 
arranged according to the desire of the two patriots." No 
sooner was be admitted into the ministry, then he caused the 
gates of Paris to be shut, and declared against domteiliary 
searches, and the sending of armed men to the frontien. 
He e^iplained to the legislative body the necessity of pro»* 
ducing a sensation in the heart of Paris, and through PariS' 
in the deportments, in favour of Uie nevolution, wiiich had 
been recently brought about| and he powerfully contribatad 
to all the measures tending to diis effect. Mercieiv in bia 
new picture of Paris, accuses Danton of having prepared 
the massacres of September, and Prudhomme devotes 
tweuty pages of his History of Crimea to conversationa a^d- 
papers, which prove with what frightful unconcern he aiw 
ranged every tiling for those horrible days. Danton made 
use of proscriptions lo destroy, by means of terror, all idea 
of resistance among the royalisis; and himself, a stnnge 
mixture of indolence and energy, displayed, in the very midst 
of these assassinations, the most lofty spirit, the most un» 
daunted bravery* On the 3d of September the entrance of 
the Prussians into Champagne spread consternadon through 
die metropolis, and disturbed the members of tiM govern** 
ttient« All the ministers, the distinguished deputies, and' 
Kobespierre himself, who> was then apprehensive of Brissot,. 
assembled at the house of Dnnton, who alone retaining hii 
courage, seized in. some sort all power, dictated'the measures 
of defence which were then taken, and prevented the assem- 
bly fromreniovmg to the other side of the JLoiM» At ihiff 

/ 
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FVaace ; before six noirfhs are past, yon will tear 
ia pieced those viio now sit in judgment on me, 

time began that inveterate hatred which Robespierre nourished 
against him, who never forgave the ascendency Danton had 
tbea exercised, and cunning at last triumphed over hardi* 
hood. Danton was no less generally accused of the mas- 
sacres at VersanHes thm of thoee at Paris. Saint Just lodged 
an information against him with the committee of public 
safety, and he was arrested in die lught of March the Slst, 
179^9 ^^ those who were called his accomplices. When 
imprisoned in the Luxembourg, he affected a forced gaiety, 
and owned to Lacroix, that he had been forewarned of his 
ams^ but had not been aUe to credit it. '' What,'' an~ 
swered his colleague, ** you were forewarned, and yet suffered 
yoarseif to be taken; your indolence and self-indulgence 
have indeed ruined you ! how often have you been cautioned 
against this event !" On his removal to the Conciergerie, 
his air became gloomy and ferocious, he appeared more 
particularly humiliated at having been the dupe of Robe- 
spierre, and all he said shewed a strange mixture of repent- 
ance and pride. At die time of his examination he answered 
with calmness, ^' I am Danton, well known in the revolution; 
my home wilt shortly be annihilation, but my name will live 
in the Pantheon of history." The decree which excluded 
Irnn from the debates, transported him with unspeakable 
rage ; he was like a roaring lion, the names alone of Saint 
Just, of Robespierre, of Billaud, whom he called infamous 
^frants, passed his lips. On his return tb the Conciergerie 
he exclaimed, '' It is the anniversary of the day on which' I 
caused the institution of the revolutionary tribunal, for which 
I inqplore pardon of God and men ! ! I leave every thing in 
diaadfiiL oonftision: thene is aot one among them who un^ 
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as well as the scoundrels by whose orders I 
am brought to trial* They have reduced you to 
slavery, and are now daily sacrificing you/' 
Sentence was pronounced against Ghabot *, 

derstands any thing of gcnrernment. After all, they are sach 
brethrea as Cain ; Brissot would have had me guillotiiied 
even lis Robespierre has me guillotined/' When somewhat 
recovered from his first paroxysms, he ascended the fatal 
cart with resolution and without resistance : his head was 
raised, and his looks bespoke pride; he appeared to com- 
mand the crowd who surrounded him at the foot of the 
scaffold. One thought, one feeling turned towards his 
family, and affected him a moment. ** Oh, my wife, my 
best beloved," cried he, *^ I shall see thee no more I" Sud- 
denly breaking short, however, he exclaimed, '^ Danton, no 
weakness !" and immediately ascended the scaffold. Though 
poor and greatly involved before the revolution, at the time 
of his death he left a considerable fortune, great part of 
which had been acquired during his embassy to Holland. 

* F. Cbabot, a capuchin, who was born at St. 6eniez-Dol| 
in the department of Aveyron, eagerly profited by the oppor- 
tunity of breaking his vows, which the decrees of the con^ 
stituent assembly offered him. His ardent patriotism gained 
him the place of grand vicar to the abb£ Gr^oire, consti^ 
tutional bishop of Blois. In September, 1792, he was 
appointed deputy of Loir et Cher to the legislature, and 
was always observed to act with Bazire, Albitte, Lecomtre, 
Puj^ravaux, &c. After the example of one of his colleagues 
whom he had often denounced (the abb6 Fauchet), he made 
the following dreadfully profane assertion on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, '' that the citizen Jesus Christ was the first sans^ 
calotte in the w^rld r On the 13th he proposed that the coi^ 
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Danton, and his whole partyi at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, and at six they were all carried to 
the scaffold. 

▼ention should take into contideration a new law concenung 
emignuits, and that it ahould be so nmple ** that a child 
in^ht send an emigrant to the guiUotine." In October be in- 
formed the Jacobins, that though a priest and a capucbin, be 
was going to marry, and he declared at the same time that 
he possessed only a capital of six thousand livres. On the 
lOth of November be pointed out the divisions which were 
beginning to arise among the Jacobins^ predicted to Danton, 
Robespierre, and Billaud, that they would be sacrificed by 
turns to the system of calumny, earnestly insisted that a 
deputy should not be arrested without bemg heard, and dis- 
pleased the Jacobins by saying, that if there were not a 
right side in the assembly, he would form one himself alone. 
Several days after, he was accused of havmg brought to his 
wife in marriage a sum of seven bundred thousand Uvres. 
He had married an Austrian woman, named LeopolAna 
Frey. On the Ifttb of November, in concert with Bazire, 
he denounced Delaunay d' Angers and Julien de Toulouse 
to the government committee, as authors of a new conspi- 
racy, and deposited one hundred thousand livres in assignats, 
which he pretended to have received from them. A warrant 
for his arrest was issued on the 10th of the same montli, 
and he was shut up in the Luxembourg as the accomplice 
of this very Julian, and of Delaunay, and as a partisan of 
the Dantonist faction. During his confinement he kept up 
a correspondence with Robespierre, whose servile tool he 
bad ever been, and one day wrote to him thus : '' Robes- 
pierre, thou who lovest patriots, deign to remember that 
thou hast reckoned me among them, that I have always 
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Among the vietims d* this period may also be 
reckoned Chaumette, and Camille Desmoulins^. 

walked behind thee in the right road : abandon me not to 
the rage of my enemies, who are likewise thine; aboire M, 
do not forget that I am languishiBg in confinement for having 
punctually followed thy orders. In consequence of thy advice 
I judged it expedient to keep back some facts in my declara- 
tion." Notwithstanding these humble supplicaUons, he 
could nvt obtain his pardon, and was involved in the ruin of 
those ^om he had been made to denounce. When he 
knew what his fate was to be, he poisoned himself with 
corrosive sublimate of mercury ; but the dreadful pain he 
suffered having extorted shrieks from him, he was conveyed 
to the infirmary, and his life prolonged till the 6th of April, 
1794, on which day he was guillotined. 

* P. G. Chaumette, attorney of the commune of Paris, was 
bom at Nevers on the Mtk of May, 1763 ; his father was a 
shoe-maker. After having been a cabin-boy, a steersman, 
a transcriber, and an attorney's clerk at Paris, he worked 
under the journalist Prudhonune, who describes him as a 
very ignorant man, and afterwards enrolled himself in the 
demagogue troop, which Camille Desmoulins formed at the 
time of the taking of the Bastile, to harangue the people in 
the public squares ; he soon quitted his chief in order to 
revolutionize on his own account, and became a member of 
the municipality of the 10th of August, 1794> which ap* 
pointed itself, and ga^e the last blow to monarchy. . In 
September he became attorney of this commune, uid, on 
the day of his appointment, he declared, that '' formerly he 
was called Pierre-Gaspard, because his god-father believed 
in the saints ; but that, as for him, who did not believe in 
them, he renounced those names to take that of Amxagonm, 
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' Whilst Robespierre thus glutted bis inhuman 
thirst for bhxkl, he thought it prudent at the same 

a saint who had been hanged for his repnblicaiiiani/' He 
then attached Id Uinself a number of wreCcheSy moat pari 
of diem foreignera, and soon ac«pured namenae power in 
the capital* On the 9th of March, 1799, he proposed die 
formation of a revolutionary tribunal without appeal, and a 
tax on the rich. It was at the same time that, intoikaled 
with his power, he assisted at dw festtvak of Reason, of the 
orgies and profanadons which polfaited all the chnr ches in 
the capital, and of those ridicnlous processions, in which he 
caused the hoJy things to be burnt, and bj which be meant^ 
he said, ^ to destroy the morality of the nation/' Speakings 
of the national festivals, he saad, that '^ the people ought tw 
be the god of them, and that there was no other/' All dm 
acts of despotism and cruelty which he permitted himaetf 
at that time, approach to madness: it awy saiffice to 
mention a few of them. He proposed to assemble dl die 
men capable of miiitary service, who refused to march, 
and to driva nula into them ; he caused ftineral bononrs to 
be decreed to die Pole, Lazouski, who nmssacred the pii- 
sonem of Orleans; he desired that a moving gndlodne, 
mounted on four wheels, should follow die revolutionaiy 
army, ^* to shed blood in profusion ;'' be sent to Louis XTI., 
in the Temple, an engraraig represendng the execution of 
an earl oi FhaNkre, and to the Dm&plam a Ktde gmlotiBe; 
he stirred upitha comoHOie to demand the trial of the qnsen ^ 
and lastly, he concerted vrilh Htibert, die atrocious dep^ 
sitioa which the latter made agpinst that unhappy praicess. 
Though' an inveterate denunciator of priests and rich men, 
he opposed, as anarchical, a petition of Jacques Roua, 
against merchants^ and accused him of givmg die signal for 
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time to make an attempt at popularity by the 
overthrow of atheism ; having first accomplished 

the violation of property. He proposed the sappression of 
flogging in achook, the cessatioQ of public worship, and the 
equality of funerals ; procured an order for the demolition 
of the monuments of religion and royalty, which occasioned 
the destruction of a number of master-pieces of the arts ; 
and introduced, as belongmg to the sans-culottes' system, 
the fashion of wearing wooden shoes. In the mean time the 
commune, which was grown too powerful, threatened to 
overturn the Mountain of the convention, of which it had at 
first been only the auxiliary. Chaumette even proposed to 
vnite in a single council the chiefs of the forty-eight sections, 
which would have at least paralysed the legislative body. 
Robespierre and his agents thought it time to crush this 
rival faction, and the Hibertists were sent to the scaffold, 
on the £4th of March, 1794* Chaumette, strong in his 
popularity, escaped this attack, and survived, to use that 
expression, fais party, which had been disguised under 
another name, that its ruin might be more surely accom- 
plished ; but he must have foreseen from that time, that the 
fall of all his fiiends would soon involve his own. Indeed, 
it was not long before he was confined in the Luxembourg, 
" where he appeared,'* says the author of the Picture of the 
Prisons of Paris, ** oppressed with shame, like a fox taken 
in a net: he hung his head, hb eye was mournful and cast 4 
down, his countenance sad and melancholy, his voice soft 
and supplicating. He was no longer the terrible attorney of 
the commune,'' Sec. In the prison he found a considerable 
number of persons whom he had caused to be conveyed 
thither, and who covered him with reproaches and insults of 
every kind. One of them, with a dreadful forebodings thus 
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the destruction of the Cordeliers, by whom its 
impious dogmas had been fostered. Accordingly 

greeted him : ^ I am suspected, thou art suspectedi he is 
suspected." He was executed on the 13th of April, 1794^ 
twenty days after Hubert. 

B* CamiOe Desmoulins was a lawyer, bora at Guise, ia 
Picardy, in 1762; he was a son of the lientenaotf cnend of the 
bailiwick of Guise. The chapter of Laen appointed him 
purser to ihe college of Loms-le-Grand, where he was edu- 
cated with Robespierre and several other young men, who 
afkerwards made a figure in the revolution with him. His 
appearance was vulgar, his complexion swarthy, and his 
looks forbidding. He made his first appearance at the 
bar to plead against his own father, whom he wanted to 
compel to make him an allowance greater than his means 
would permit; and he never forgave him for having one day 
told him he would come to the scaffold. In the very begin- 
nii^ of the revolution he formed an intimate connexion 
with his old friend, Robespierre, and at the same time also 
had midnight conferences with the duke of Orleans at 
Mousseaux, which, joined to all the other circumstances of 
his conduct, afford reason to conclude, that he was at first 
only that prince's agent. Prudhomme even asserts, that he 
was for a short time flattered by a hope of marrying Pamela, 
the reputed pupil of Madame de Genlis ; and that Lafayette 
invited him several times to dinner, and even gave him his 
bust. Be that as it may, he originally chose the Palais 
Royal as the most usual theatre of his civic vocation. He 
was constantly there, surrounded by a crowd of orators, 
who with him prepared for the taking of the Bastile. On 
the 12th of July, 1789 (two days previous to that event), he 
harangued a large mob which had collected in the gardens. 
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he presented a report to the eonvention in fiaivour 
of the acknowledgment of a Deity, ordaining a 

with a brace of pistols in his hands : from time to time he 
exclaimed with great vehemence, ^ to. arms, to Arms ;" he 
ended by proposing to take a cockade as a mark of distino- 
tion, and a green one was adopted, which wieis soon super- 
seded by a tri-coloored one, because green was the comit 
d'Arlois' colour. After this first success he continued the 
office he had undertaken of heating the public mind at 
times by speeches, at others by writings, and he assumed 
Ae appellation of attorney-general of the lamp«post. This 
name brought to mind the first popular executions which 
had succeeded the taking of the Bastile. He published 
also at the same time the Revolutions of France and of 
Brabant ; a journal in which the principles of Jacobinism 
were preached up with the vehemence which characterized 
the author. His writings became a subject of violent dis- 
putes among the Jacobins, and among the Cordeliers; the 
H^berUsts inveighed against him. These attacks deprived 
him of his influence in the two patriotic societies ; in the 
former be called to his support the testimony of Robespierre, 
asserting, that he had submitted the numbers of Old Cor- 
delier to him before publication ; but Robespierre eluded 
the i^peal, and proposed to retain Camillus in the society, 
and to burn his journal : ^ To burn is not to answer,'' cried 
Desmoidins eagerly. At last all hope of reconciliation be- 
tween Danton and Robespierre being lost, St. Just, whom 
Camillus had also rallied in his journal, and of whom he had 
saidy that he carried his head like the holy sacrament, then 
kept the promise he had given, to make him carry his other- 
wise, and presented a report, in consequence of which 
Camillus was arrested in the night of the 31st of May, 1 794, 
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Stated festival to his honour. The first of these 
was observed on the 8th of June, and it was con- 
ducted by this murderer himself, who expected, 
no doubt, by this means to confirm his standing, 
with which view he procured himself the post of 
president in the convention. This hypocritical 
ceremony succeeded so far as to procure for this 
barbarian a complete triumph, in which he was 

with those who were called his accomplices. During his 
imprisonment he gave himself up alternately to transports of 
rage, and to a deep and gloomy despair. On the first of 
April he was examined by the commissioners of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal ; and when he was asked how old he was, 
he thus blasphemously replied, ** As old as the sans-culotte 
Jesus Christ was when he died !'' that is, thirty-three, an age 
fiital to the revolutionary chiefs. On the 4th he was brought 
before the tribunal to be tried, and defended himself with 
tolerable calmness : but when he was ordered to retire and 
leave the judges to deliberate, he fell into a fury, and loaded 
them with curses. JForce alone could convey him back to 
his prison, where, in the most violent agitation, he awaited 
the decision of the jury, which condenmed him to death, as 
" having abused the revolutionary system, and wished to 
restore monarchy/' On the 5th he was led, not without 
difficulty, to execution ; he made the most violent efforts to 
avoid getting into the cart. His shirt was in tatters, aad his 
shoulders bare ; his eyes glared, his mouth foamed at the 
moment when he was bound, and on seeing the scaffold he 
cried out, '^ This then is the reward reserved for the first 
apostle of liberty ! The monsters who assassinate me wiU 
not survive me long/' 
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blasphemously compared to the Messiah, and 
saluted by the performance of a Te Deum, ending 
Vive Robespierre! — ^Vive la Republique ! 

The disgusting scenes of this period are not, 
however, to be charged on France as a nation ; they 
should rather be looked on as sufferings endured 
than as crimes committed ; for it is certain that 
however large the number of persons might be 
who had been either enticed or compelled into 
union with them, a great part of France trembled 
under the scourge, which sanguinary factions had 
exhibited, and against which not a few were 
determined to rebel. 

The convention having issued the decree, that 
the whole country which still maintained resist- 
ance and opposition to their control should be 
desolated ; that the whole inhabitants should be 
exterminated without distinction of age or sex, 
the habitations destroyed by fire, and even the 
trees cut down, so that not a vestige might remain 
of any human abode, six armies, amoimting in all 
to more than two hundred thousand men, had 
been deputed for its execution, with a particular 
direction to the south. But although in a smaller 
concern, probably, the bare mention of such im- 
pending misery might have sufficed to intimidate 
an undisciplined assemblage of persons like that 
which formed the forces of the royalists in La 
Vendee, they were on the present momentous 
occasion but the more confirmed in their devoted- 
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aes8 by the extremities to which they wefre re- 
duced; old men, lads, Mromea, and even children 
were in their ranks, and many individual acts of 
calm heroism were to be found opposed to the 
heated zeal of the drunken soldiery^ several of 
which are recorded by the interesting and devoted 
Marchioness de Laroche-Jacqueline*. The repub- 

* Le comte de Laroche-JacqueleiD, a geodeinan of 
Poitou, was one of the generals of the royalists ia the Vend^. 
This young man, only tn enty-one years of age, was one of 
their most distinguished chiefs. He lived at St. Aubin de 
Beaubign^, near CbfttiUon, at the time of the revolutioo. 
In 1798 the Jacobins confined him in the prisons of Bres- 
Jttire, whence he was delirered by Stofflet ; he then joined 
the Vend^ans^ who were beginning to form themselves into 
a rq;ttlar body, became a member of the military council, 
and one of the under-commanders of the army of Anjon, 
headed by Bonchamp. In April, 1793, he defeated the 
republicans at Martign6 with his division, and assisted in 
gaining the batde of Saumur, which lasted thirty-siz hours, 
and cost the republic nearly twenty-three thousand men, 
who were either killed or taken, one hundred and forty 
pieces of cannon, and fifty thousand weight of powder. 
After this defeat, Laroche-Jacquelein pursued the com- 
mander*m-chief, Menou, three leagues, and wounded him 
with a pistol-shot. In July he marched to the assist- 
ance of Lescure^ and drove Westermann from Chfttillon. 
On the nth of September, he, with his division, again at- 
tacked the bdghts of Martigni, then occupied by Ross^ol. 
Hie republicans resisted some time; but the young com- 
mander having, as usual, himself chaiged at the head of his 
cavalry, routed them in an instant, and the massacre became 

K 
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lican general Westermann was beat out of Chatilloa 
and pursued to some distance ; but finding that his 

dreadful, when his troops, who adored hiniy perceived that 
he was wounded. The next day, being re-iuforced by a 
new body of men, he attacked a second camp which the 
patriots had established at Brissac, and began to cannonade 
it : but seeing that this attack produced no effect, he ordered 
4iis infentry to support him, and rushed into the enemies' 
batteries with his cavalry: the rout of the repubbcaiis be- 
came .complete, and all their baggage and artillery were 
tAen. In October be again marched to the assistance of 
Leseure> -retook Chfttillon, and being repulsed afterwards 
by Westermann* he rejoined the great army under Ac walk 
of Mortagae. After the loss of the battle of Chollet, he 
became commander-in-chief of the royal army; contrived 
to make his troops pass very safely over the Loire ; seized 
Candi, Ch&teau-Gonthier, and aftemi-ards Laval, near which 
place he again defeated the republicans on the 26th of 
October; and on the 27th of November had another vic- 
tory, which for a short time made amends for the check he 
had just met with uifder the waHs of Granville. He again 
failed in an attack on Angers, and shortly afterwards en- 
dured a far more fatal reverse in the town of Mans, whither, 
after the most obstinate resistance, he was obliged to retire 
in disorder, after losing a considerable number of his men, 
and a great part of his baggage and artillery. After having 
eVected his retreat with these shattered remains, he went 
towards Ancenis^ and passed the Loire on a raft, at the 
moment when Westermann's forces, which were pursuing 
him at full speedy appeared behind his terrified, men, 
of whom but a small -number landed with him on the op- 
posite bank. He reached -Upper Poitou, and in March, 
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punsuers had soon after withdrawn, he determined 
to attempt recovering the place by a coup de main- 
He mounted a hundred grenadiers behind a hun- 
dred picked hussars, and sent them at midnight 
into the city. The peasants, as was customary 
with them, had no out-posts, and being overcome 
with fatigue, were scattered about the streets. 
They, however, made a terrible resistance ; one 
received twelve sabre wounds on the same spot, 
another, after killing a hussar, took the horse on 
which he had rode, and placing his wounded 
brother on it, sent him out of the city; he then 
returned to the combat, and killed another of the 
hussars, whose horse he took himself. Irritated 
by the resistance they experienced, the republi- 
cans butchered all that came across them; all 
order and discipline being lost in thjB darkness, 
they hacked and fired at each other, or wrestled 
and fell man to man as they chanced to meet, and 
often without being able to distinguish friend from 
foe. One of the royalist leaders was trampled 
under foot by a party of the republicans, who 
rushed past him as they went to massacre the 
whole family where he lodged, but who were 
zealous republicans. The town was set on fire in 

1794, assembled a small army. Some time after, one of the 
most bloody combats that has ever stained the earth of the 
Vendte itself took place; he was defeated, and killed four 
days afterwards in a skirmish by a republican soldier whom 
he wai pursuing. 

k2 
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fifty pkces, ttnd was at last evftctaated by bdfli 
parties in mutual ignorttnce of the force to which 
the^ wefe opposed. 

The last gireat battle was fought near ChoUet, 
when the royalists^ after a furious and sanguinary 
resistance, were at length borne down by the 
multitude of their opponents, and driven into the 
low country on the banks of the Loire. Here not 
only the wreck of the army, but a great proportion 
of the men, women, and children of the country, 
flyhig in consternation fh)m the burnings and 
butchery of the republican army, flocked down in 
agony and despair to .the banks of this great river : 
where, en an extended plain whidi skirts the water, 
near a hundred thousand unhappy persons were 
to be seen blackening over the dreary expanse,, 
driven thither by the smoke of their burning vil- 
lengtn and the roar of the republican cannon, in the 
precarious hope of escapmg to the opposite shorb, 
a hbpe which to many could not possibly be re- 
)dized. Hie army, in three days, effected its 
passage over the Loire, and Greneral Lechelle, 
who Barr^ boasted should immediately oxn- 
plete its destruction, having still sufl^red some 
repulse, on being ordered to Pi^ris, anticipated 
his fate by swallowing poison. The insurrection 
was finally subdued in the beginning of November. 
Carrier * was appointed the executioner of re- 

♦ J. B. Carrier was an attorney, born at Yolay near Auril- 
lac, in 1756. A bilious and choleric temperament, middling 
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j^uhlican vengeance, and he fuIfiOed the task with 
a dreadful eclat. In his dispatches to the conven- 

infonnation, and a fimatical enthasiasm, made him job the 
revolutionary party in SHde, in consequence of which he 
met death for having lived a long time in a horrible celebrity. 
In 1790 he dispersed in his department some incendiary 
pamphlets, for which he was prosecuted at the Chiitelet 
Being appointed deputy of Cantal to the national convention, 
he voted there for the death of Louis XVI., and appeared 
sometimes in the tribune, only to denounce aristocrats, and 
recommend measures of tenor. On the 9th of March, 
179^j he caused the creation of the revolutionary tribunal tp 
be decreed ; and on the 6th of April he urged the an»st of 
d'Ori^ms and de Sillery. He declared violently against the 
.|(xirondins on the Slst of May, demanded that the deputies 
of the r^ht fide should be deprived of their indemnities, and 
denounced the admimstrators of Cantal and Gard as rebel- 
lious against the events of that day. After having been on 
a mission to Calvados, to disperse the assemblies whidi 
were forming there in favour of the Girondins, he vras sent 
into the Vendte ; and the day on which he arrived at Nantes 
(the 8th of October, 1793,) vnll never be e£faced from the 
amitls of that unhappy town. ^ We will make one buiying 
place of all France/' said he, ^ rather than not regenerate it 
IB our own way." Not satisfied with every species of plun- 
der, and with the slow movement of the guiDotme, he wanted 
to destroy en masse. *^ How does this revolutionaiy commii. 
tee work V* said he, at Nantes ; ^ twenty-five thousand heads 
ought to fall, and 1 do not yet see one V* He had recourse 
to shooting, renewed and enlarged the idea of Nero, by having 
boats built which drowned a hundred persons at a time; and 
ha was the inventor of those horrible rejmblican marriages, 
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tion he boasted of having destroyed five hundred 
Frenchmen in a day, and of burying four thousand 

the manner of which was this : a man and woman were tied 
together face to face, and then thrown into the sea. He 
caused three young women, whose persons he had just vio- 
lated, to be drowned thus. This monster cried out in the 
popular societies, " People, take your club, crush the rich, 
exterminate the merchants, you are in rags, and abundance is 
near you ! Is not the river there ? If the people do not de- 
stroy, I shall be able to make the heads fall on the national 
scaffold." Madame Lenormand, his mistress, who em- 
ployed several women for the armies, having asked him who 
would pay them, he answered, '^ The guillotine." Another 
day he cried out at table, '' In my department we used to 
go and hunt the priests ; I never laughed so much as at 
seeing the grimace that they made in dying." His mission 
ended in the beginning of 1794, and Carrier returned to the 
convention, which had several times applauded his corre- 
spondence. He there gave details of his operations, ex- 
pressed his surprise at the scandalous debate which had 
taken place concerning the Vendte ; bestowed high praises 
on generals Ronsm, Rosignol, and Santerre, and accused 
Philippeaux. He opposed the granting indemnities to the 
inhabitants of the Vendue ; proposed, at the club of the 
Cordeliers, an insurrection against the men denounced hy 
Hubert; and, at the Jacobm club, spoke against the persons 
who seceded from the two societies. On the 17th of May 
he accused the merchants of Nantes of being accomplices 
with the robbers, and des^nated the mayor, Baco, as having 
threatened several representatives with the scaffold. A short 
time afterwards, he denounced the indulgence of the tri- 
bunal of Cantal to the conspirators $ caused an order to be 
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in a single pit. The convention applauding the 
ferocious narrative, and enjoying as an admirable 

g»Ten for the revisioo of its sentences, and demanded that 
the tribunals should be composed of sans-culottes. He 
caused the revolutionary tiibunal to be organized for the 
second time, at the period of the famous law of the 12th of 
June. On the 27th of July, 1794, he joined those who at- 
tacked Robespierre, and accused Julien the younger of bebg 
an accomplice of the dictator ; he soon after found himself 
carried away with the Jacobins in the divbion which s^ 
parated them from the Thermidorians, and from that time 
he hastened to bis ruin, by accusing Tailien to the Jacobins 
of being chief of a new party ; he there exhorted them to 
call forth their energy, and to banish the aristocrats, and de- 
manded that the society and the tribunes should go together 
to the convention to denounce the new system. Then the 
Thermidorians crushed him with the enormity of his conduct, 
which had till then been forgotten ; and Merlin de Thionville, 
LaignelotyCamot, and Duquesnoy accused him successively. 
He declared to the convention, at the meeting of the ftSd of 
liovember, 1794, that by trying him it ruined itself, and that 
if all the crimes committed in its name were to be punbhed, 
** not even the little bell of the president was free from guilt ;'^ 
and he asserted, that the cruelties of the Vend6eans had 
rendered necessary the excesses committed against them. 
When he was brought before the revolutionary tribunal, hb 
defence was not more successful there than at the conven- 
tion. The members of the committee of Nantes, who were 
brought to trial with him, overwhelmed him with dreadful 
depositions which make one shudder with horrof. He was 
condemned to death on the 15th of December, 1794, con- 
victed of having had children of thirteen ^nd fourteen years 
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jest the description of the guillotine under the name 
of the national razor, and the little window, and the 
noyade (a barge with a false bottom for drowning 
numbers at once) under that of the bath and of 
drinking in the great bowl. 

But even these excesses were not equal to those 
by tirhich ,the commanders of troops of the revo- 
lutionary 9imy scattered terror and devastation 
around. Their savage atrocities combined the ex- 
tremes of rapacity and cruelty, with the most brutal 
acts of passion ; by them whole generations were 
swept away in savage sport; the aged ancestor, 
with the younger props of his years, his children 
and his children's children, lay in one general 
heap. Women even in pregnancy, and in&nts at 
the breast, were involved in the dreadful destruc- 
tion, while the disgusting violations which accomp 
panied these Uoody deedi^ were such as cannot 
even be repeated. Iklultitades of persons and of 
priests were p^t on board boats and barges under 
pretence of transportation, bjcit really for the pur- 
pose of being drowned ; ignorant of their unex- 
pected fate, they cried for help to their execu- 
tionersy but insteeul of this they were derided with 
ferocious mirth, and if any attempted to escape, 

old shot, and of having ordered drownings, and this with 
counter-revolutionary intentions. Doubtless this motive b 
singular enough to deserve mentioning. He went to his 
death witii a dreadful daring, and said, <' I die a victim and m- 
nocent, I have only executed the orders of the committees/' 
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«hey were dispatdied with swords, poleB, or 
pikes*. 

* When the leaders of die revolatioiisfy tribmnl were 
4migiied^ the followbg were some of the facte stated in 
cndence •*■• 

George Thomas, a witness, deposed, that having recdved 
an order to visit one of the prisons to certiiy as to die preg- 
nancy of a munber of women, he found on entering die phce 
a great number of dead bodies strewed on die floor. '' Ab 
1 hurried along diis scene of horror/' said he, ^ my terrified 
aspect fiightened the women ; they had been accustomed to 
see none bot their botchers I I enconraged them, and ad- 
dressed them in the hnguif e of hnmaaity ; I found tliat 
thirtj of them were pregnant, some in the sevendi or e%hth 
month. A few days after, 1 went again to see those un* 
happy creatures whose situation rendered them objects of 
tenderness, but,"* added he widi a fidtermg voice, ^ shall I 
ten you--diey were all mmtiemf/ The fiuther I advanced," 
coadnued the witness, ^ die more was my heart appalled ; 
there were eighi hmdred womoi ufid oi mamf ckUdreH in diat 
one prison, and there were neither beds, straw,nor necessaiy 
vessels— the prisoners were in want of every diing. Dr. 
RoUin and myself saw five children expire withm four nn- 
imtes. I accuse/' continued he, << the committee in general 
of the murder of seven priseners, whom firom want of time 
to examine them, they had hewn down urith sabres, under 
die wbdow of their halL ^ Carriere,'' snd he, ^ the repre- 
sentadve, as weB as the committee and their assistants, turned 
the drownings into jest, calling them immersions, nadooal 
baptisms, bathbgs, 8lc/' 

Debourges, another witness, said, ^ I have seen nothing 
•but drownmgs, guiUotinings, and shootings. Being once on 
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One Penard» a member of the revolutionary 
committee, at the head of a troop of negroes and 

guard, I commanded a detachment that conducted the fourth 
en masse of women to be shot at Gigan. When I arrived^ 
I found the dead bodies of seventy-five women already 
stretched on the spot-— they were entirely without clothing : 
I was informed that they were girls from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age. When they had the misfortune not to fisdl 
dead after the shot, they were dispatched with sabres.'* 

Labenette, another witness, said, '' 1 have been an eye- 
witness of several drownings of men, women with child, girls^ 
boys, and infants indiscriminately : I have also seen persons 
of all those descriptions shot in the public squares. I was 
physician to one of the prisons, and was about to be displaced 
because I was too humane.'' 

The widow Dumeq stated herself to be the widow of the 
late keeper of the prison Entrepot : she said '^ she had seen 
fifty priests brought there, robbed of all their effects, and 
drowned with some women and little children. A child of 
fourteen years old was tied with others to be drowned ; his 
cries for his father would have pierced the heart of a tiger ^ 
Lambertye, notwithstanding, tied him, and drowned him 
with the rest." 

Another witness, Bourdin, giving an account of the shooU 
ings he had seen, said ** the last I saw was of eighty-eight 
women; they were shot, stripped, and afterwards exposed 
for three days. When the shootings en masse first began, 
the prisoners retained their clothes until they were dead; 
the old clotbes-dealers followed them whilst going to execu- 
tion, bargaining on the way with the soldiers for their gai^ 
meats, but they discovered that the clothes being shot 
through, and often clotted with blood, decreased their value ; 
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mulattoes^ even boasted of the delight he took in 
destroying women and children, and the deputies 
and other agents of the convention, were equally 
sanguinary in their conduct towards that sex 
which seldom fails of finding protection, except 
where this strong evidence of hopeless depravity 
is found to announce that nature has been bereft 
of her earliest sympathies. All that has been 
heard of in the horrors of countries abandoned to 
the plunder of foreign armies was here endured 
by the unhappy Yendeans firom their own coun- 
trymen, who with unnatural vengeance mingled the 
violation of chastity with the murder of its victims* 
In one day fourscore women were shot, and their 
bodies exposed for three days entirely naked; 
another day saw five hundred children of both 
sexes, the eldest not exceeding fourteen years, 
given up to slaughter. The deputies justified this 
dreadful carnage of unoffending innocence by 
calling them young wolves and vipers, whom it 
was necessary to crush. The Loire is said to 
have been actually discoloured with blood in a 
course of several miles, and whole weeks were 
consumed in burying the dead, for the furies 
seemed to have taken possession of the repub* 
licans so entirely, that nothing short of the 
utter desolation and depopulation of this whole 

Che soldiers', theiefore, afterward^ stripped their prisoners 
naked before Ibeir execution." 
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country could satisfy tb^n, some idea of which 
may be formed from the total of lives sacrificed, 
estimated, in publications of that day» at nine 
hundred thousand, fifteen thousand of whom were 
women, and twenty-two thousand childr^i. 

The city of Lyons for a long time maintained 
itself vigorously against the republicans, but was 
eventually overpowered, and a decree was actually 
passed by the convention for razing all the build* 
ings, except the abodes of the poor, of murdered 
patriots, houses of industry, and of public in- 
struction, and for erecting a column on its scite 
with this inscription: *' Lyons warred against 
liberty — ^Lyons is no more." CoUot d'Herbois •, 

^ This ruffian J. M. Collot d'Herbois st first tppeared on 
the stage, but had little success. He played at Geneva, at the 
Hague, and at Lyons^ where having been often hissed, he 
vowed the most cruel hatred to that town. On the 1st of 
November he took his leave of tfie convention before his de« 
partnre for Lyons, and protested that the Sonth should soon 
be purified. It is from about die time of thu mission tbat his 
hoirible celebrity takes its date. Airiving in the tovm m the 
begbning of November, he hastened to announce te the con- 
vention die honours that he had caused to be paid to the 
ashes of Chftlier, and swore to avenge him. In Bertnnd 
de Moleville's history of the revolution, may be seen aa 
account of the ridiculous festival that he caused to be cele- 
brated in honour of diat martyr to liberty. He desired dM 
Jacobins of Paris to choose fixmi among themselves some 
courageous sans-colottes, to expedite Um pumshment of die 
Lyoneae; sent for a cdumn of Um rafofartioMiy waajpUiA 
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Montant, and Foueh^ were deputed by the Jaco- 
bins to accelerate these measures of cruelty, and 

organized tbe demolitbns, the thootiiigSy and the mitrail* 
Ifldes^ ill order to make up for &e downest of die guiDotbe. 
The victiois, when about to be ahot, were bound to a cord 
fixed to the traea of the Brotteauz, and a picket of in£uitry 
marched rbund the places firing tucceaiively on the con* 
demned. The mitraiUades were executed in the same place; 
thoie who were destined for this punishment, were ranged 
two by two on the edge of the ditches that had been dug to 
receive their bodiesp and cannons loaded with all sorts of 
small bits of metal were then fired upon Ihem, after which 
some troops of the rsT^dtttionaiy army dispatched the 
wounded with sabres or bayonets. Two women and a 
young girl having solicited the pardon of their husbands and 
brothers, he had diem bound on the scafibid where their 
relations expired, and their blood spouted out on them. 
On his return to Paris, Collot bemg denounced to die na- 
tional convention by petitioners from Lyons, answered, that 
^ the cannon had been fired but once on sixty of die most 
guilty, to destroy them with a single stroke." Then addres-> 
sing himself to his colleagues : '^ Which of you,'' cried he, 
<< would not have wished to hold the thunder-bolt to crush 
diese traitors i Which of you would not have wished to give 
the scythe such a sweep as might mow them all down at 
once i" The assembly approved of his measures, and or- 
dered that his speech should be printed. At last, on the 
1^7di of December, 1794, on the report of Meriin de 
Douai, the convention decreed that there were grounds for 
^examining into the conduct of Collot, 8cc., and into that of 
Sahulin, and, on the Sd of March, 1795, ordered bis pro- 
visional arrest. Collot demanded the discussion, point by 
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under their auspices a fete was performed to the 
memory of the republican martyr, the inhuman 
Chftlier*, who had recently fallen. As part of 

point, of the faults ivhich were imputed to him, declared 
that all the arrests were made out in the office of general 
police, which was under the direction of St. Just ; that he 
had not signed any of them, but had signed many libera- 
tions. Gamier de Saintes, Monestier, Thirion, and Fous- 
sedoire, undertone his defence, and mentioned several facts 
in justification of his conduct. During the course of these 
debates broke out the Jacobinical insurrection of the 1st of 
April, 1795 f and the convention hastened to decree the 
transportation of Collot d'Herbois to Guiana. Six weeks 
after, a new insurrection involved the convention in great 
dangers, and it repealed its first decree, and ordered that 
Collot and his accomplices should be tried by the criminal 
tribunal of Charente. But when the courier who carried 
thih decree arrived, Collot was at sea, on his way to Cayenne. 
Scarcely had he arrived there when he endeavoured to stir 
up the blacks against the whites. He was then confined in 
the fort of Sinamaiy, and one day, tormented with a violent 
fever, he drank a botde of brandy, which reduced him to 
the greatest extremity. At last, on the 8th of January, 1 7969 
while he was carried in a litter to the hospital of Cayenne, 
he expired in dreadful torments, reproaching himself for his 
crimes. 

* The monster M. J. Chftlier, an extravagant Jacobin, an 
inhabitant of Lyons, was bom in 1747» at Beautard, in Dau- 
phin£, of a Piedmontese family, who returned to their native 
coantry, vhere he was educated. He embraced the eccle- 
siastical profession, was driven from his country, and afiber 
having narrowly escaped the gibbet in Portugal, and again in 
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this impious ceremony, an ass, covered with a 
priest's vestments, having on his head a mitre, 

Naples, he came to Lyons, was received into the familj of 
a merchant as a preceptor,' said mass in that town for about 
two years, and at last went into business, in which be accu- 
mulated a considerable fortune by dishonesty and trick. He 
joined the revolutionary party with an enthusiasm bordenng 
on madness. He went to Paris, spent six months with 
Marat to profit by his lessons, and on his return to Lyons 
caused his picture to be distributed among the populace, 
with this inscription : '* Ch&lier, an excellent patriot, has 
passed six months at Paris, in admiring the Mountain and 
Marat." In 1792, he was appointed municipal officer, and 
all his colleagues were ready to second his fury. The 
mayor alone, Niviire-Chol, an upright and courageous man, 
sought to oppose their efforts. Twelve hundred citizens 
had been imprisoned. Ch&lier, despairing of their con- 
demnation, appeared on the 6th of February, 1793, in the 
central society, with a poniard in his hand, and obtained a 
decree that a tribunal, similar to those at Paris which had 
committed the massacres of September, 179^^ should be 
established on the quay St. Clair, with a guillotme, that nine 
hundred persons should there be executed, and their bodies 
thrown into the Rh6ne; and that in case executioners should 
be wanting, the members of the society should themselves 
perform this office. The mayor, at the head of the armed 
force, prevented this horrible execution ; but he could not 
obtain the trial of several members who had been seized. 
Ch&lier, then president of the tribunal, saved them, and al- 
ternately deposed by the inhabitants, and restored by order 
.of the convention, he ceased not to agitate this unhappy 
town^.and to assassinate respectable persons hy means of a 
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and the volumes of holy i^rit tied to his tail, wa9 
led through the streets ; after which, the remaii»» 
of Ch&lier were burned, and the ashes distributed 
to his admirers, whilst those of the books were 
scattered to the wind. In their task of destruc- 
tion, the missionaries boasted to the convention 
of their inflexibility, and that they required the 
assistance of exploding mines and of flames ta 
gratify their desires of extermination. 

At Marseilles a similar plan was pursued by 
Barr^re, Robespierre junior, Freron, and Sali* 
cetti, aided by the experience and unrelenting 
barbarity of Jourdan le Coupetdte *. 

revolutionary army, and to rob them by means of forced 
loans ; till the people of Lyons, irritated by so many wrongs, 
raised the standard of war against the convention^ and de- 
livered their tyrant to a tribunal, which condemned him to 
death on the !?& of July, 1793. After the taking of the 
town by die republicans, the Jacobbs carried Chftlier^a* 
eflfigy in triumph through the streets, and die society at 
Paris had his ashes coUected hi a rilver urn, and placed in 
the Pandieon, whence they were removed when moderation 
began to resume some bfluence. 

^ This man, M. Jouve Jourdan, vras horribly famous under 
the title of Jourdan the bdieader, he was bom in 1749, at St*- 
Just, near Puy, in the department of the Upper Loire. Ho 
was successively a butcher, a blacksmith's journeyman, a 
smuggler on the frontiers of Savoy, a soldier in the regiment 
of Auvergne, a servant m the stables of the marshal de Vaux, 
a wine merchant at Paris in 1787 and 8, under the name of 
Pfetit, a slayer in 1789^ a seller of madder for dyemg, at 
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The efforts of the anti-christian party had beeix 
hug employed in the {Pursuit of their favourite 

Avignon^ in 1790> general of die army of Vauclute in 179 U 
and finally leader of a squadron of national gendarmeriei 
He began to make a figure in 1789 in the first massacres of 
the capital, and was particularly remarked on the 6th of 
October at Versailles, where he cut off the heads of Des- 
huttes and Varicourt, the king's guards. It was even re- 
marked, that to prevent the blood which stained his beard 
(which he, during a considerable space of time, affected to 
wear very long), from beii^g wished away by the rain, he 
kept it under his great coat On his return to Paris he said 
publicly, '' It was well worth while to make me go down 
there for two heads." He boasted also of hating torn out 
the hearts of Foulon and Berthier, and called on the na- 
tional assembly to reward him for this deed with a dvic 
medal. He afterwards withdrew to the neighbourhood of 
Avignon, but that portion of die assembly which was de- 
airoua of uniting die country to France, recalled Jourdan to 
Paris, gave him instructions, intrusted him with considerable 
sums, and then sent him back to Avignon. The flame of. 
discord, kindled by several memben of the legislature, had 
already caused some disputes there, blood even had recently 
flowed, and the democratic party had already murdered the 
chiefii of the papal Action. Jourdan soon gave new energy 
to these massacres. The electoral body, which had seized 
all the power, had^ under the name of the army of Vauclusi^ 
oiganized a troop which was designed to fight with those 
w&o should oppose the union. This body, composed of 
desertera and smngglera, collected fix>m every part of the 
Sottthy rayi^ed die country, set fire to the houses, massacred 
even children and old nien> in the environs of Serian, Mon- 

L 
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object ; and the base hope of extirpatiiig finem the 
nation eveiy vestige of religion, induced them first 

teiu, &c. &c.y and at last shot their commattder-iD-diief, 
Patrixi for having favoured the escape of aome victims. 
Jourdan was worthy to head such a horde, and after die 
death of Patrix be was, in fact, chosen its master. As 
Carpentras harboured many of diose who had voted against 
the union, th« attack of diat town was instantly decided on ; 
but Jonrdan, though provided with artillery, found himself 
under the necessity of raising the siege, after the loss of near 
five hundred men, among whom were two of his generals, 
Chabran and Peytavia. New murders, new oppressions, 
succeeded this disaster, which seemed to be the prelude to 
that day which completed all that can be conceived most 
horrible, the day of die Glaciire. A body of the people of 
Avignon, exasperated by the want andniiseiies they were 
doomed to bear, having on the I6di of October, 1791, put 
to death Leseuyer, one of the agents of ten^r, and the 
secretary of the municipality, diis crime served Jonrdan as a 
signal for carnage, and the night as well as flie fotlowing 
days were consecrated to taking vengeance for his worthy 
companion. The apostolic palace, known under die name 
of the Glaciite, contained the arsenal, the prisons, die 
courts of justice, and the abode of the vice-legate, lliere 
the wretches, with bars of iron^ beat to death sixty-one vic- 
tims, among whom were thirteen women. In November, 
Jourdan was arrested, but in March, 1792, being pardoned, 
he then returned to Avignon more tremendous than ever, 
and destroyed almost all those who had ventured to depose 
against him. When Marseilles rose in revolt in March, 
1793, he was again seized, and on the point of receiving 
the punishment due to his crimes ; but the arrival of die 
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to attack those of the catholic clergy, who, having 
confonned to the new order of things, still re- 
mained in France: against these were directed 
many frivolous and vexatious decrees ; and with 
the view of doing away for ever with the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, as well as with the feasto 
and fasts of the Roman church, a new calendar 
was prepared, by which the year was divided into 
twelve equal months of thirty days, and subdi- 
vided into decades or periods of ten days; each 
of these months had a new name, taken either 
from the occopationB of husbandry or the produce 
usual in it, and every tenth day was ordained a 
festivBl in honour of some virtue, relation, or ac- 
cident of life; 

At Nevers, Fouch^, who was there on a mission, 
issued a decree that all religious signs in streets, 

conventional troops, headed by Carteaux, restored bim to 
liberty. He then obtained the place of leader of a squadron 
of gendarmerie in the very town which he had drenched 
with blood ; but the spirit of faction at last took on itself 
the charge of avenging the cause of humanity. In vain did 
Tallien undertake his defence in the tribune of the Jacobin 
society ; the committee of public safety had him brought 
before the revolutionary tribunal, which condemned him to 
death on the 07 A of May, 1794, as a federalist; as having 
sqnandered, for a paltry consideration and by terror usurped 
the national property ; as having abused military authority, 
despised judicial and administrative power, and even the 
oationil representation itself. 

L S 
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squares, and public places, should be almihilated, 
and priests prohibited, on pain of imprisonment, 
from appearing any where, except in their places 
of worship, in their clerical dress. Every citizen 
deceased was, within forty-eight hours after his 
death, to be interred without ceremony, in a 
burial-place common to all persuasions; planted 
with trees, under the shade of which should be an 
image representing sleep, and on the door of the 
enclosure this inscription : " Death is an eternal 
sleep"!!! 

This decree was highly approved at Parig, where 
similar measures were adopted ; and every thing 
which could tend to vilify the peculiar doctrines 
of revejation was eagerly resorted to ; a dreadful 
proof that even the external remembrancer^ of 
man's accountability were grown irksome to the 
ferocious minds of those, who were thus plunging 
themselves and their country still deeper and 
deeper into a dreadful abyss of falsehood and 
atrocity. 

The Jacobin club applied to the convention for 
a decree to make all priests give up their letters 
of priesthood to be burnt. Many who disho- 
noured that character, came voluntarily forward 
and surrendered their functions. The bishop of 
Paris, Gobel*, presented himself, with several 

* This wretched traitor, J. B. Gobel, was formerly 
bishop of Lydda (in partibus) suffragan of the bishop 
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cmkB, at the bar of the convention, declaring their 
intention to divest themselves of the functions 

of Bftle, deputy from the clergy of Huningue and Bifort 
to the states-general: he embraced the popular party 
aud became odious and often ridiculous during the revo- 
luUon, without being able to play an important part. 
Though bom with some abilities, his age and his weak 
character fitted him more for being the tool and afterwards 
the play-thing of conspirators, than for becoming their 
chief| or even their colleague. On the £d of January, 
1791> he took his oath of fidelity to the new civil constitu- 
tion of the clergy. On the 13th of March following he was 
appointed constitutional bishop of Paris ; and, on the 6th of 
^pril he published a Pastoral Letter, to prove that popular 
elections were a recurrence to the times of the primitive 
church; at the same time he was the consecrator of the 
new bishops. Being admitted into the Jacobin club, he 
idways distinguished himself by hb violent motions, and was 
one of the ^st to assume the dress of a sans-culotte ; he did 
not even fear, at tb^ age of seventy, to declare, at the bar of 
the convention, that '^ he bad been for sixty years of his life 
a hypocrite, and that the religion, which he had professed 
from his youth, was founded on falsehood and error only/' 
On this occasion he received the president's embrace, was 
ope of the first who sacri^ced to the Goddess of Reason, 
and lent his church fpr this absurd festival. Prudhomme 
pretends to ^plaio what induced Gobel to this step: 
^' Terrified," he says, '' by a night scene, which David, 
plootz, and P6raud, ex-member for the department, and a 
professed atheist, had played in his apartment, he went to 
the assembly at the head of his stijff^, that is to say, of his 
grand vicarSi to abjure the catholic worship*^ This farce 
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with which superstition had clothed them ; that 
their great example would be followed by their 
colleagues, and no other worship in future be 
acknowledged, but that of liberty, equality, and 
truth. Gobel threw off his vestments, and having 
with his vicars renounced at once his credentials 
and the Christian faith, was invited to the honours 
of the sitting. 

Letters were daily received from the depart- 
ments, announcing similar acts ; and finally, as if 
to complete this impious and insane spectacle, a 

toon became the cause of, or the pretext for, his ruin. 
After the 10th of August, 1792, he bad been appointed 
commissioner from the executive power to the republic of 
Rauracie (the country of Porentruy,) to promote its union 
with France; the inhabitants afterwards accused him of 
having pillaged the castle, which he did not deny, declaring 
that <' he and his nephew having deroted all their fortunes 
to secure the revolution of this country, they had considered 
the spoils of this castle as a just indemnity.*' He repeated 
the same declaration before the revolutionary tribunal, 
whither he was sent after having been denounced by the 
Jacobins of Porentruy. He was arrested as an accomplice 
of Chaumette, Hubert, Clootz, and the faction of Atheists; 
and the revolutionary tribunal condemned him to death as a 
conspirator, on the 13th of April, 1794. He was bom at 
Hanne, a department of the Upper Rhine. During his con- 
finement he devQted himself again to his former religious 
exercises, and appeared before the other prisoners, ^ot 
without a contrite and embarrassed air. His eyes were cast 
down as he went to the scaffold ; his countenance was dcr 
jected, and he rapidly recited the prayers of the dying. 
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grand ftte was celebrated at Paris, in which 
Reason was worshipped as a Deity, represented 
by a woman, who was actually carried in a 
chair to the cathedral of Paris, whither the con^ 
vention went for the purpose of celebrating this 
anti-religious festival. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Distresses of the Country. — Fait of Robespierre.-^ 
Beneficial Changes consequent thp^eupon. — Cam* 
paign of 1794- — Successes of the Allies. — Their 
repeated Engagements. — 7%ey retire^ and the 
French again take possession of their Fortresses. — i 
General Pichegru attacks the Duke of York in 
Holland^ who retreats. — State of the War in 
Spain. — Severe Frost. — French enter Holland. — : 
Neio Constitution. — Attempts qf the remaining 
Jacobins to regain Power. — Report on the Consti- 
tution. — Insurrections qf October^ 1795. — Peace 
foithPfMssia. Death of Louis XVII. Madame 
Royale liberated. Affairs at Quiberon^ and at 
the Rhine. 

1 HE official reports, which were at this time 
made on the state of affairs, represented them in 
a most prosperous light, although it was well 
known that the people at large were enduring 
the most unprecedented misery, against which 
it would have been death to have complained. 
Commerce had been nearly annihilated, and in- 
dustry could find no object; to possess wealth 
was the sure road to destruction. Thousands 
were unable to obtain even a third part of what 
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was needful for themselves and families ; and 
when death from want seemed to be approaching, 
they were recommended to turn their thoughts 
towards the glories of the republican armies; 
that they ought to suffer with patience for the 
public good, and that it might be better if they 
would impose on themselves some civic fasts or 
set times for temporary abstinence. In the same 
manner the finances were said to be in a respect* 
able state, although it was well known that fraud 
and force were the principal resorts of the govern- 
ment ; and that for the single charge of spies over 
the conduct of the people (denominated com- 
mittees of inspection), no less a sum than thirty- 
two millions of pounds sterling, per annum, had 
been incurred. 

The murderous domination of Robespierre* 

* An attempt was said to have been made on his life a short 
time before by AimeeCecile Renault, daughter of a master sta- 
tioner in Paris, and twenty years of age, who was condemned 
to death by the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, on 17th of 
June, 1794, as having tried to assassinate Robespierre. The 
sight of the blood, which flowed copiously in the capital, 
had disordered and inflamed the imagination of this girl ; but 
it appears certain, and it was even then believed, that she 
had never harboured the design which was imputed to her. 
On the 23d of May, 1794, she presented herself at the 
house of Robespierre, and desired to see him. Being told 
that he was gone out, *' He is," said she, '' a public func- 
tionary, and ought, in that character, to answer all those 
who present themselves. When we had only a king. We 
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happily drew towards a close in the latter part of 
July; but his faU was evei^at last accelerated by 
himself. In a speech which he delivered to the 
convention, he complained so loudly of intrigues, 
that several members [Hresent felt it necessary to 

were admitted to him immediately : I would shed all m j 
blood to have one still/' Tliis style excited suspicions; 
she was taken to the committee and interrogated : '^ Do 
you know Robespierre?" she was asked. '' No/' answered 
she. ** What did you want with him, then ?"— << That does 
not concern you !'*-^'< Did you say that you wished for a 
king?''— ^ Yes, for you are five hundred tyrants, and I was 
going to Robespierre just to see what a tyrant is like/' — 
'< Why do you carry that bundle with you?" She had 
under her arm some linen in a handkerchief. '^ Expecting 
to go whither you are going to conduct me, I was very glad 
to have a change of linen."*—'' What do you mean by that ?*' 
'' To prison, and afterwards to tibe guillotine/' The un- 
happy prl had guessed but too well; two knives were 
found in her pocket, and she was consequently condemned 
to death, as having intended to assassinate Robespierre. 
She was led to execution, covered with a red shift, and her 
father, who was sixty-two years of age, perished with her as 
her accomplice. Her relations, her friends, her acquaint^ 
ances, were involved in her fate : more than sixty persons 
whom she did not know, but who were confined in the 
same prbon, were also sent to the scafibld ; and of all those 
who were connected with this girl, her brothers alone sur- 
vived her. They were dien with the armies : the committee 
of public safety caused them to be arrested there, tnd 
ordered that they should be conducted to Paris to be tried ; 
but their comrades fiinushed diem with the means of escape. 
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rise for the- purpose of exculpating themselves. 
The fears which this speech produced among 
some persons of a desperate cast, gave birth to 
that measure of courage which it was thought 
none could possess sufficiently for the almost 
hopeless enterprise of opposing Robespierre. In 
vain, when the measure of his guilt was filled, 
did he attempt to overcome his opposers in the 
assembly. " Down with himT " Down with 
Cromwell r resounded from every quarter. Per- 
severing in his efforts, one of the members said 
to him, '' Robespierre, you shall not speak, the 
blood of Danton is upon your head—it flows into 
your throat*— it choaks you?" *^ Ah! ah!" ex- 
claimed he, grinding his teeth and foaming with 
rage, '^ ah ! ah I robbers ! it is Danton then !" 
He was heard no more. Tallien drew a dagger, 
and declared if the sword of justice did not 
dispatch Robespierre, his hand should. " Well T 
he exclaimed, " then lead me to instant death/' 
** ExecHrable monster T said Dumont, with a 
thpeateoing gesture, " thou hast deserved it an 
hundred times.'' The ^Billing partisans of Robes- 
pierre endeavoured to obtain sufficient force of 
arms in Paris to prevent his destruction, and he 
himself, between the period of his accusation 
and sentence, associated with them; but this 
was of little avail, for he was discovered at the 
hotel de Yille wttiog against a wall, wjth a kntfe, 
which it was si^posed he mteodeiA to «e Amt his 
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own destruction i but a soldier, in approaching to 
apprehend him, fired two pistols at him/ one of 
which broke his jaw. He was brought before 
the revolutionary tribunal with twenty-one of his 
principal adherents ; and at five o^clock on the 
28th of July, a wretched spectacle of misery and 
abandonment, he suffered with his companions 
under the guillotine*, which also on the following 

* Maximilian Isodore Robespierre, was bom at Arras, in 
1739* His iather, a barrister in the superior council of 
Artois, having ruined himself by his prodigality, left France 
long before the revolution, established a school for the 
French at Cologne, and went into England, and thence into 
America, where he suffered hi^ friends to be ignorant of his 
existence. His mother, whose name was Maria Josepha 
Carreau, was the daughter of a brewer; she soon died, 
leaving her son only nine years old, and a brother who 
shared his fate. The bishop of Arras, M. de Conzi6, who 
afterwards shewed such aversion from the principles of the 
revolution, contributed to send Robespierre to the collie 
of Louis le Grand, where he had got him admitted on the 
foundation. It is said that, even in his chHdhood he was 
gloomy and wicked, though timid; and that this temper, 
which he restrained before his masters; past with them for 
love of study, and gained him the favour of some among 
them, whilst others foresaw the blackness of his soul. The 
abb£ de Proyart, the master, was the dispenser of the 
remittances which the bishop of Arras made to him ; and 
the abb6 Aim6y canon of Paris, of whom he was afterwards 
the persecutor, allowed him his taUe. M. H6rivauz, one 
of the professors, an admirer of the heroes of Rome, con- 
tributed greatly to develop the love of republicanism in him ; 
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day dispatched sixty-two others who had been 
attached to him. His fall produced an almost 
frantic joy throughout France, and the convention 

he surnamed him the Romany and incessandy praised his 
already dedared love of independence and equality. More 
assiduous, more diligent than is usual at tbat age, he went 
through his studies with considerable credit, and even gave 
hopes, as to talent, that he was far from realizing afterwards. 
In 1775, when Louis XVI. made his entry into Paris, he. 
was chosen by his fellow-students to present to diat prince 
die homage of their gratitude. Becoming a barrister in the 
council of Artois, he wrote against the magistrates of 
St. Omer, those of Arras, and the states of his province; 
and though little esteemed in his body, on account of his 
irascibility, he obtained a place in the academy of Arras. 
The political troubles of 1788 heated his brain; he was 
soon remarked in the revolutionary meetings at the begin- 
aing of 1789, and the tiers-£tat of the province of Artois 
afterwards appointed him. one of their deputies to the states- 
generaL On his arrival at the assembly, he at first obtained 
very little influence there ; and he was even considered, 
durii^ this first session, only as a gloomy man, capable of 
any crime, but gifted, with very little ability. However, 
though the want of eloquence did not permit him to vie witi^ 
the orators who then shone in the tribune, he b^an to ac-, 
qmre great power over the populace, and Necker in conse- 
quence cajoled him in the meanest manner, on the 19th of 
June. For some time he paid court to Mirabeau, who 
despised him ; yet he accompanied him so assiduously in the 
streets and public squares, that he was at last surnamed 
Mirabeau's ape. It is not that he was attached to that cele- 
brated man,' but he flattered in him the idol of the people, 
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received congratulatory addresees on the occasion 
from every quarter. 

The great change which the destruction of this 

and took care to withdraw bom him, as he saw him losing 
his popularity. The first time that he made himself re- 
marked b the constituent assembly, was on the eoth of 
JHilyf 1789> when he opposed a scheme of martial law, and 
from that time he endeavoured to legitimatize insurrectipn* 
He laboured incessantly to destroy the king, and was at 
length enabled by his cunning to obtain a greater authority 
than even the monarch himself had ever possessed. He 
at length succeeded in gaining complete ascendency 
of die commune, -mad of that of the Cordeliers, whom he 
termed aikeisis; and, from that time till his fiJl, hu power 
found no more rivals. In August, 1793, he had conde^ 
scended to preside in the convention, which he himself called 
his machine of decrees; but it was always in the Jacolnn 
club and in the coipmittees diat he prepared the execution 
of his projects ; and the words ^ it is necessary," ^' it must 
he se,^ ^ i will have it,'' at last became his daily expressions. 
Though he spoke little in the assembly, he often occupied 
the tribune in the Jacobin dub, signified his orders there 
with 4he greatest despotism, and on the 11th of Februaiy, 
1794, even caused two members to be expelled for having 
presumed to oppose his c^inion. What is worthy of re- 
maik is, that France, groaning under the contests of the 
different parlies, rejoiced for a short time in the blows which 
Robespierre gave them, hoping yet to be less unhappy under 
a single tyrant. The royalists, besides, thanked him for 
having dragged the most violent revolutionists to the scaffold, 
and almost forgot the laws of blood in which he had had a 
part; among others, tfiat shocking decree passed against 
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tyiant occaaioiied, in abolishing the system of 
terror which had so loi^ preyailed, was of the 

the English and Hanoverian pritonera, which the armies oo»< 
standy refiised to execute. It was in the beginuag of May 
diat he announcedi by Barrirei the usiiat organ of his com- 
mancb, his new plan of religion, which gained lum yet more 
zppiMoae, bnt which mnst hare proved to every thinking 
man, tfiat die tyrant thought himself at length master of die 
government, since he who had till that dme attempted only 
to destroy, diouf^ of rebmldmg. In June he presided, for 
the second time, in die convention, and this is the period 
when die rdgn of terror was carried to its height, and (to 
say die tmtfa), that also when he was least present, either at 
the convention, or at the committees. In silence, however, 
was then gathering a storm, which was soon to overthrow 
him : nevertheless it is certun that if, content with having 
destroyed all the first men of the convention, and with every 
day decimating all France, he had spared only his colleagues, 
among whom diere was no longer any one who ventured* to 
pretend to the first rank, his power would probably stiU 
bave been of some duration ; bat cowardly, tiimd, and sus* 
picioasi feeling his weakness, and thinking to mask it with 
barbarity, or radier seeking to create himself a suppoit in 
the moderate party, by sacrificmg to opinion^ with which he 
wished to prop himself, the principal agents of the revolu- 
tionary government, and particularly the greatest part of die 
depudes who had been intrusted with missions, he announced' 
the design of pumshtng die crimes and wasteful expenses of 
his colleaguesy and of loading them with the crimes which, 
when conquerors, they re-charged on him; and he thus 
ferocd to resistance men who would, perhaps, have desired 
nothing more than to serve and command under hbn ; the 
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most decided kind ; for although some of the san^^ 
goinary men who yet survived, aimed at per- 

sight of the danger r&feniinated their courage, and certain of 
their destractaon, they reaolved to try at least to save theoH 
selves by a bold stroke. On the lOth of June, Ruamps, 
and especially Bourdon de TOise, ventured to shew some 
suspicion of the committee of public safety, vrhich occa- 
sioned on the 11th a debate, in which Robespierre spoke 
with despotism, and his confidants, Banire and Billaud- 
Varennes (who were to be Us accusers a month afterwards), 
put Tallien to silence when he undertook the defence of 
Bourdon ; the two last and their lijends saw that they were 
irretrievably ruined, and from that time they redoubled their 
efforts to overthrow Robespierre. Of this he was not 
ignorant ; but foi^tting the system of attack which had 
always succeeded with him, and remaining deaf to the 
advice of St. Just, who united intrepidity to coolness, hie 
temporized and ruined himself. After having passed 
several days in retirement, employed in projecting, instead 
<^. acting; after having cooled, rather than warmed his 
partisans, by mdecisive speeches made in the Jacobin 
club, he appeared again on die 26th of July, 1794, iii the 
convention, and ascended the tribune to extol his own virtue. 
He endeavoured to gain over the Plaine, by reminding it 
that he had always defended it, and especially that he had 
opposed the accusation of the seventy-three. He then de- 
claimed i^inst the committees, of which several members 
(Billaud-Varennes among others) were leaving him ; some 
because they saw die storm gathermg over his head ; others, 
because they had learnt that their names were in their turn 
placed on the lists of proscription. Bourdon again ven- 
tured to begin the attack first, by demandmg diat Robes- 
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petuating the late atrocities, they were vanquished 
after some severe struggles ; and even the Jacobin 

pierre's speech should be referred to tbe examination of the 
committees before it was sent to be printed, under pretence 
that errors might have got into it. £rrors/ into a speech 
of Robespierre's. This expression struck all ears; the 
party was firmly connected, it was thought time to act, and 
Vadier, Camboo, Charlier, Billaud, Panis, Amar, Bentabolle, 
Thirion, and Brterd, spoke successively against the despot, 
but with a half-boldness which shewed the terror that ha 
inspired. Barrire alone, still uncertain, |Mronounced only 
insignificant phrases, incapable of compromising him with 
either of tbe two parties. In the mean time Robespierre 
perceived all the danger that threatened him ; he saw that 
the greatest part of the members of the government were 
abandoning him, either through hatred, or that they might 
not fall with him ; and on the ni^t between the £6di and 
27th he assembled his intimate friends. St. Just pressed 
him to act vaimediately ; he delayed it for twenty-four hours, 
and that delay was bis sentence of death. In vain St. Just 
wished to speak the next day in the convention ; his voice 
was drowned: Tallien began the contest again, Billaud 
Yarennes finished the tearbg of the veil, and Robespierre 
having rushed into the tribune, cries of ** Down with the 
^rant!'' immediately drove him from it. Then tbe peopla 
vied with each other in declaiming against the overthrown 
idol, and in giving him the last blows. However, sur- 
rounded on all sides, he shewed more courage than he was 
suspected of possessing; he still presumed to threaten the 
convention, and to say with an air of superiority to Tallien, 
vriio demanded pemuBsion to speak in order to bring back 
the debate to iu real sutgect, '' I shall be able to bring it 

H 
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club, that great engine of the revolution, waf 
abolished, so that now the ragings of faction 

back.*' Nevertheless, after several accnsatioos, which gav^ 
time for the principal part of the leaders to descend from 
the Mountain, and go about the haU to make sure of a 
majority, and to conquer the fear and uncertainty of the 
Plun, the decree of arrest was at last put to the vote, and 
carried against Robespierre, his brother, St. Just, Coutfaon, 
and Lebas, (who, not choosing, he said, to share in the 
shame of a decree passed against his friends, eamesdy re- 
quested to be included in it). It was then that Robespierre, 
turning towards the conquerors, cried, ** The ruffians tri- 
umph." But, in the night, the committee oi general security 
was attacked, Robespierre and his accomplices were carried 
off from the Luxembourg, and conducted to the commune, 
where they were received, and where the conunander of the 
national guard, Hanriot, the mayor, Fieuriot, the agent -of 
the commune, Payan, and the rest of their friends, swore to 
defend them, and declared themselves in a state of insurrec- 
tion against the convention. Robespierre then, for a short 
dme, entertained the hope of triumphing ; he even declared 
diat he should march to the convention in two hours, and 
he, in conjunction widi St. Just, wrote the following note 
to Coudion, who was not yet with him : — *^ Couthon, all the 
patriots are proscribed ; the whole nation is risen ; it would 
be betraying it not to come to the conmiune where we are.^ 
But Robespierre and his party lost their time in talking. 
The Parisians, resolved to declare for the conquerors, were 
waiting to know to which side the victory would fall, and 
who would be die masters whom it would be necessary to 
obey. The convention took die lead ; it outlawed Robes- 
pierre and his partisans, and appointed Banras and elevea 
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sufiered some intennission. But so far had sus- 
picion and terror created habits of fear, that a 

commissioners to cKiect the vmed force ; dien that part of 
the troops which had at first ranged itself on Hanriof s side, 
abandoned Um, and at three o'clock in the morning the 
town-hall, Robespierre, and his friends, were in the power 
of the conventionalists. At the moment when he saw that 
be was g<Hng to be seized, he tried to destroy himself with 
a pistol-shot ; but he only shattered his under jaw. (Others 
have thought that he had made use of his brother's hand to 
deprive himself of fife, and others again have said, that the 
dM>t was given by the gendarme MMal, who had sprung 
upon faim to arrest him, and against whom he was defending 
himsetf.) He was immediately led into the lobby of the 
meeting-hall, then shut up in the Conciergerie, and executed 
on tlie same day, 28th of July, 1 794. Whilst he was in the 
anti-chamber of the committee, a slight dressing was put on 
his wound ; he wished to wipe away the blood with which 
his mouth was filled : they gave him a cloth already bloody, 
and as he p«shed it away, they said to him, '' It is blood, it 
is what thou like^t.'' He looked with an expression of dis- 
dain and pity at the person who addressed this speech to 
him, and continued to wipe his mouth with an appearance 
of tranquillity. What is worthy of remark is, diat during 
his shoct confinement, ha occupied the same dungeon that 
Hubert, Banton, and Chaumette, had successively inhabited. 
The gaolers knocked him about without ceremony, while 
he, with a stupified air, was examining his sad abode f and 
when he made a sign to one of them, (for he could no longer 
spedc,) to bring him a pen and ink, ** What dost thou want 
with it?" said die man to him, '^ is it to write to thy Maker f 
Thou .wilt see him without delay I*' When he went out to 

m2 
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sort of mutual timidity succeeded the savage 
days of Robespierre, to which the people, pre- 

go to execution, the prisoners obstructiDg the passage, the 
gaoler cried out, *' Make way, make way, I say, for ihm 
incorruptible man/' He was carried in a cart^ placed be- 
tween Hanriot and Couthon : the shops, the windows, tho 
roofs, were filled with spectators, and cries of joy accom- 
panied him all the way. Hb head was wrapt in a bloody 
cloth, which supported his under jaw, so that his pale and 
livid countenance was but half seen. The horsemen who 
escorted him shewed him to the spectators with the point of 
their sabres. The mob stopped him before the house where 
he lived ; some women danced before the cart, and one of 
them cried out to him, '' Thy execution intoxicates me with 
joy ! Descend to hell, with the curses of all wives, and of all 
mothers T The executioner, when about to put him to death, 
roughly tore the dressing off his wound : he uttered a hor- 
rible cry, his under jaw separated from the upper; the blood 
spouted out ; and his head presented a most hideous spec- 
tacle. He died at the age of thirty-five. The following 
epitaph was written for him: — *' Passenger, lament not his 
fate ; for, were he living, thou would'st be dead/' 

Among those who fell with this tyrant, or rather as a 
consequence of his destruction, was the wretched man who 
sustained the office of public accuser, A. Q. Fouquier 
Tinville the son of a former at H&ronelle in Artois. He 
was at first an attorney at the Chfttelet, but he dissipated 
his property, lost his place, and became a bankrupt. He 
was afterwards employed as a clerk in the police office. 
In 1793 he was appointed head juryman of the revolo- 
stionary tribunal; his sanguinary expressions, and his in- 
yectiyes against the indulgence of his coUeagueS| diew 
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ffosterously fond of giving identity to the ever- 
changing varieties of feeling, affixed the name of 
Bfoderatism. 

loxk him the attention of Robespierre, who judged him 
worthy to act the part of puUic accuser to the tribunal, and 
he fuUj answered the expectations of such a patron. He 
caused Marie Antoinette to be condemned, but when ac^ 
cused some time after the fiUI of the Mountain, he endea* 
soured to vindicate hinuelf by criminating Robespierre; 
|>ut the tribunal of Paris condemned him' to death on the 
6th of May, 1795, for having caused the destruction of an 
innumerable multitude of French persons of every age and 
sex, under pretence of conspiracies ; for having caused be* 
tween sixty and eighty individuals to be tried in four hours ; 
for having caused carts, which were ready beforehand, to be 
loaded with victims, whose very names were not mentioned, 
and against whom no depositions were made ; and for having 
made up a jury of his own adherents. It would be im«- 
possible to detail his atrocities, yet some instances will con* 
vey an idea of his character. M. de Gamache was brought 
into court, but the officer declared that he was not die 
person accused. ^ Never mind," said Fouquier, '' bring 
him, nevertheless." A moment after the real Gamache ap* 
peared, and both were at once condemned and guillotined. 
An agent of government one day expressing some appre* 
hensions to Fouquier, he replied, '' Patriot or not» if Robe* 
spierre chose it, you would come yourself, and I should 
make you go up my little steps; when Robespierre has 
pomted out any one to me, there is no help for it.'' Sixty 
or eighty unhappy wretches, who had never seen or known 
each other, were often confounded in the same accusation : 
and when Fouquier wished to dispatch them in the mass, he 
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But the events of the capital have necessarily 
withdrawn from view the operations of the army, 

merely said to the juiymeiii '' I thinks citizens^ that you are 
convinced of the guilt of die accused/' When this remark 
was made, the jurymen declared their consciences sufficiently 
enlightened, and condemned all the accused in the gross, 
without hearing one of them. He was accustomed to 
frequent a coffee-house in the palace of Justice, where the 
judges and jurymen of his tribunal met. There diey 
reckoned the number of heads which had fidlen in the course 
•f the decade. " What do you think I have gained to-day 
for the republic i" Some of the guests, to pay court to him, 
would answer, *' So many millions,'' and he immediately 
added, *' In the next decade I shall undress three or four 
hundred," meaning guillotine. A considerable number of 
victims were one day met in their way [to the tribunal by 
Fouquier, who had not been present at their trial, he asked 
the jurymen on what crime they had been pronouncing sen- 
tence i '' They did not know," they said, ** but he might run 
after the condemned persons and inquire ; upon which they 
all began to laugh, sayii^ '^ It is so much got at least/' 
Even the fate of Robespierre could not slacken his san- 
guinary zeal. On the 27th of July, 1794, he condemned 
ibrty-two persons, whom he caused to be executed, and 
some one having represented to him that the seizure of 
Robespierre ought to cause some change, he answered, 
<' Never mind, justice must take its course." After the 
victory of the 9th he had the assurance to go and congratu- 
late the convention on die fall of the tyrants, and he suc» 
ceeded in obtaining his own conntiuance in his office; but 
the pubUc voice exclaimed against him, and he was arrested 
on the 4!di o( Augusti and tried on the 8lh of December 
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trhose Figonr was kept up ncftwithstandingf ill, 
by the anxious and perpetual attentions of the 
committee for military affisdrs, headed by Catnoi, 
La Fitte, d'Anissi, and others, who closely ap- 
jylied themselves to the measures necessary for 
rendering that immense force, which the requisi* 
tion had called out, effectual on the frontiers. 

By the plan of the campaign, it was intended, 
Ml the part of the allies, first to protect West 
t^anders by a strong body of men, and then to 
|>etietrate with the main army to Landrecies, so as 
to get within the line of the French frontier towns, 
in order to cut them off from the interior, hf 
corering the country from Maubeuge to the sea. 
Bui ih this attempt they had many very serious 
evils to apprehend, even in tht event of its sub- 
cess, on account of the strong positions which 
must have been provided against; for even the 
town of lisle alone might have been made to 
contain a large army within its vralls. 

following. From that tinie till his txectiiioh font nionthi 
more elapsed, during which various dilatory stepli were 
taken in his fitvour, till at last the conventioti decreed otk the 
ISth of April, 179^, that the revolutionary tribunal should 
continue sittiBg till a definitive sentence had been passed on 
him: he then defended himself with presence of mind, and 
attributed all the executions which he had ordered, to the 
committees and laws which enjoined this mode of conduct. 
When led to execution he answered the populace, who, 
greeted him with hisses, by the most sinister predictions; 
and n^as exedut^d test. 
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The forces of the allies, at the ^commencemeiit 
of the caij^paigDL of 1794, amounted to one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven thousand men ; fifteen thou^^ 
sand Dutch, and fifteen thousand Austrians, under 
the prince of Orange and general Latour, formed 
the siege of Landrecies ; fifteen thousand British^ 
and fifteen thousand Austrians, commanded by 
the duke of York and general Otto, encamped 
towards Gambray, The emperor and the prince 
of Saxe-Cobourg, at the head of sixty thousand 
Austrians, were advanced as far as Guise ; twelve 
thousand Hessians and Austrians \mder general 
Worms, were stationed near Douay and Bou- 
chain ; count Kaunitz, with fifteen thousand Aus- 
trians, defended the Sambre and the quarter near 
Maubeuge; and lastly, general Clairiait, with 
forty thousand Austrians and Hanoverians, pro- 
tected Flanders firom Toumay to the sea ; sixty 
thousand Prussians, for whom a subsidy had been 
paid by Great Britain, were expected in addition 
to these, but did not arrive. 

The French commenced their active operations. 
On the moming|of the 26th of April they attacked 
the duke of York near Gateau in great force. 
After a severe conflict they were repulsed, and 
their general, Ghapuy, was taken prisoner. At 
the same time they attacked the troops under his 
imperial majesty, but were there also repulsed in 
a similar manner ; losing in all fifty-seven pieces 
of cannon. On the same day, however, general 
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Pichegru advanced from Lisle^ attacked and de- 
feated general Glairfait, took thirty-two pieces of 
cannon ; and, in the course of a few days, made 
himself master of Yervic, Menin, and Courtray. 
On the 29th of April, the garrison of Landrecies 
surrendered to the allies. Whea this event was 
known in the convention, it excited a considerable 
degree of alarm. It was, however, the last effec- 
tual piece of success enjoyed by the allies during 
this disastrous campaign. General Glairfait was 
again completely defeated by Pichegru in a ge- 
neral engagement ; and it was found necessary to 
send the duke of York to his assistance. This 
movement was no doubt unavoidable ; but the 
effect of it was, that it split down the allied army 
into a variety of portions, capable of carrying on 
a desultory warfare, but unfit for the vigorous 
objects of conquest. On the 10th of May the 
duke of York was attacked near Toumay by 
a body of the enemy, whom he repulsed; but 
he was unable to join Glairfait, upon whose 
destruction the French were chiefly bent : for at 
the same time that the duke of York was occu- 
pied by the attack upon himself, Pichegru fell 
upon Glairfait with such irresistible impetuosity, 
that he was compelled to retreat in confusion, 
and a part of his army fled to the neighbourhood 
of Bruges. 'While Pichegru was thus proceeding 
successfully in West Flanders, general Jourdan 
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advanced in East Flanders from Maubeugeycrossed 
the Sambre, and forced general Kaunitz to retreat. 
On the 18tb, however^ general Kaunitz succeeded 
in repulsing the enemy in his turn, and they re* 
crossed the Sambre with considerable loss. 

The allies now found that mb progress could 
be made in France while gfeneral Pichegni wad 
advancing successfully, and occupying West Flan* 
ders in their rear. The emperor, therefore, with* 
drew the greater part of his army to the neigh- 
bourhood of Toumay, and resolved to make a 
grand effort to cut off the communication between 
Courtray and lisle, in order completely to pre^ 
vent the retreat of Pichegru. On the night of 
the 16th, the army moved forwards in five columns 
for this purpose. Clairfait was at the same time 
directed to cross the Lys, for the purpose of effect* 
ing a general jt^iction, if possible, and thus com«» 
plete the plan. The attempt during that evening 
seemed to promise success ; but, in the course of 
next day, the division under die duke of York 
was overpowered by numbers, and defeated. The 
progress of the rest of the columns was stopped, 
and Clairfait completely defeated. In the con- 
fusion of the day, when attempting to rally the 
different parts of the division which he com* 
manded, the duke of York was separated from 
his own troops by a party of the enemy's cavalry, 
and only escaped being made prisoner by the 
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swiftness of his horse. The plan of the allies 
being thus frustrated, their army withdrew to the 
neighbourhood of Tournay. 

Pichegru speedily attempted to retaliate against 
the allies. On the 22d of May he brought down 
at day-lH'eak his whole force against them. The 
attack was commenced by a heayy fire of artil- 
lerj, and all the advanced posts were forced. 
The engagement soon became general ; the attacks 
were repeatedly renewed on both sides, and the 
whole day was spent in a succession of obstinate 
battles. All that military skill could do was 
performed on both sides. The French and the 
allied soldiers fought with equal courage and 
discipline ; but at nine o'clock in the evening the 
French withdrew from the attack. In this en- 
gagement the French, though unsuccessful m 
their immediate object, by the weight of their fire, 
Ibeir steady discipline, and their violent obstixmcy 
of attack, raised their military character in the 
estimation of the officers and soldiers of the allied 
army ; and it was soon perceived, that in addition 
to these, they possessed other advantages. Their 
numbers were immense ; they implicitly obeyed 
their generals ; who, being men newly raised from 
the rank of subalterns, as implicitly submitted to 
the directions of the committee of public safety. 
A combination of efforts was thus produced whose 
operation was not retarded by divided counsels. 
On the other side, the numbers of the allies were 
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daily declining ; their leaders being independent 
princes or powerful men, whose sentiments and 
interests were often hostile to each other, and 
their exertions were consequently frustrated. 

On the 24th the French again crossed the 
Sambre, but were driven back with great los^. 
On the 27th an attempt was made to besiege 
Gharleroi, but the prince of Orange on the 3d of 
June compelled them to raise the siege. On the 
12th a similar attempt was made, and they were 
again repulsed. In West Flanders, however, 
Pichegru was sufficiently strong to commence the 
siege of Ypres. He was soon attacked by general 
Clairfait for the purpose of relieving it, but with- 
out success. Ypres was garrisoned by seven 
thousand men; reinforcements were therefore 
daily sent from the grand army to Clairfait for 
the purpose of relieving it. It is unnecessary to 
mention the bloody contests in which that unfor- 
tunate general was daily engaged with the French. 
It is sufficient to say, that they were uniformly 
unsuccessful, and were the means of wasting, in 
a great degree, the armies of the allies. Ypres 
held out till the 17th of June, when it capitulated ; 
and such was the discipline of the French army 
at this time, that no notice could be obtained, for 
several days, of that occurrence. But in conse- 
quence of this and of other events, the duke of 
York found it necessary to retreat to Oudenarde ; 
for Jourdan, after storming the Austrian camp of 
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BetignieB^ now advanced with such strength upon 
Charleroi in the east, that its immediate fall was 
feared. As this would have enabled the two 
French armies to encircle the whole of Flanders, 
the prince of Cobourg advanced to its relief. 
Charleroi surrendered at discretion on the 25th. 
This circumstance was not known by the prince 
of Cobourg when he advanced on the 26th, to 
attack in their entrenchments the army that 
covered the siege near Fleurus ; but the covering 
army being by this time reinforced by the acces- 
sion of the besieging army, the allies were re- 
pulsed. Jourdan then drew his men out of their 
entrenchments; and, in his turn, attacked. the 
Austrians. He was three times repulsed, but 
was at last successful : the loss of the vanquished 
army is said tp have been very great. 
^ The allies now retreated in all quarters. Nieu- 
port, Ostend, and Bruges, were taken ; and Tour- 
nay, Mons, Oudenarde, and Brussels, opened 
their gates. At this last place, the French armies 
of East and West Flanders united. Landrecies, 
Valenciennes, Conde, and Quesnoi, were fruit- 
lessly left with garrisons in them. The allied 
troops, evacuating Namur, formed a line from 
Antwerp to liege to protect the country behind. 
The French advanced in Ml force, and attacked 
general Clairfait, cut to pieces half the troops that 
now remained under him, and broke the line. 
The allies retreated before them. The duke of 
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Vork was joined by some troops und^r the earl of 
Moira; that with much difficulty had made their 
way to him from Ostend ; and with these and the 
Dutch troops he retired to the neighbourhood of 
Bergen*op-zoom and Breda for the protection of 
Holland. The prince of Cobourg evacuated Liege, 
crossed tfie Maese, and placed a garrison in 
Maestricht. He soon, however, sent back a part 
of his troops to the neighbourhood of Tongres ; 
for here, to the astonishment of all Europe, 
the French armies made a voluntary pause in 
their career of vietory, and ceased to pursue their 
retiring foes. Sluys, in Dutch Flanders, was the 
only foreign post that they eoatinued to attack, 
and it surrendered aft^ a siege of twenty-one 
days. 

On the Rhine the war was equally successful 
on the part t>f the Freneh. On the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of July, repeated battles were fought, in 
which the French succeeded. They had numer- 
ous armies in every quarter. Their mode of fight* 
ing was to make full preparation for accomplishing 
their object, and to fight in great bodies day after 
day till it was obtained. The Palatinate was 
next overrun, and Treves tak^i by general 
Michaud. Flanders and the Palatinate have 
always been accounted the granaries of Grermany ; 
and both of them, at the commencement of the 
iMorvest, now foil into the hands of the French. 

Qa the 1st of June the British fleet, under the 
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command of earl Howe, gained a most splendid 
victory over the French fleet to the westward of 
Ushant. The French committee of safety were 
known to have purchased in America immense 
quantities of grain and other stores. These were 
embarked on board one hundred and sixty sail of 
merchantmen, convoyed by six sail of the line. 
Lord Howe sailed to intercept this valuable con- 
voy. The French fleet sailed at the same time 
to protect it. On the morning of the 28th of 
May, the fleets came in sight of each other. The 
British admiral had previously dispatched six 
ships of the line under admiral Montague, to 
intercept the French convoy, while he should 
engage and detain the grand fleet. The French 
dispatched eight sail to defeat this attempt 
la the course of the 29th Lord Howe got to wind- 
ward of the French fleet. His force was twenty* 
five, and theirs was twenty-six, sail of the line. 
The following day he bore down upon them, and 
broke their line. The engagement was one of 
the severest ever fought. The French admiral, ii| 
leas than an hour after the dose acti<m com- 
menced in the centre, crowded off with twelve 
of his ships. The British fleet was so much 
disabled, or separated, that several of the 
French dismantled ships got away under sails 
raised on tiie stump of their foremasts. Severn 
sail of the line, however, remained in possesM<m 
tf the British, and two were sunk. In the mesM 
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time, admiral Montague fell in with the French 
convoy, but it was now guarded by fourteen sail 
of the line ; and, as he could not encounter such 
a force, he returned home, and it was safely con 
veyed into port. 

The allies in their retreat had left strong: g^' 
risons in the French towns which had surrendered 
to them. These were Gond^ Valenciennes, Ques* 
noi, and Landrecies. They now surrendered to 
the republican armies with so little resistance, 
that the conduct of the emperor began to be con- 
sidered as ambiguous, and he was even suspected 
of having entered into some kind of compromise 
with the French. But this idea proved erroneous ; 
for as soon as the army which had besieged these 
towns was able to join the grand army under 
Pichegru and Jourdan, the operations of the cam- 
paign were resumed after a suspension of almost 
two months. The French army divided itself into 
two bodies. One of these under Jourdan advanced 
against general Clairfiedt, who tiad succeeded the 
prince of Cobourg in the command in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maestricht. On the 15th of Sep* 
tember the French attacked the whole Austrian 
posts in an extent of five leagues from Liege to 
Maestricht. On that and the following . day the 
losses were nearly equal. On the 17th the French 
with fifty pieces of cannon attacked General Kray 
in his entrenched camp before Maestricht. Kray 
was already retiring when General Clairfait ar« 
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rived with a strong reinforcement, and after a 
severe combat the French were once more com- 
pelled to retire. On the 18th the French renewed 
the attack with tenfold ftiry upon e\'ery part of 
the Austrian line, and the whole was compelled 
to fly to the neighbourhood oi Aix-la-Chapelle. 
General Clairfait now chose a strong position on 
the banks of the Roer, where he even declared it 
to be his wish that he might be attacked. But 
by this time the spirit of his army was humbled, 
desertions became numerous, and the want of 
discipline was extreme. On the first of October 
the French crossed the Maese and the Roer, and 
attacked the whole Austrian posts from Ruremond 
down to JuUers. After a bloody engagement, the 
brave and active, though unfortunate, general 
Clairfait was compelled hastily to cross the Rhine, 
with the loss of ten or twelve thousand men. 
The French general did not attempt to cross that 
river, but one detachment of his army took posses- 
sion of Coblentz, while others laid close siege to 
Venlo and Maestricht, which soon surrendered. 

The division of the French army, in the mean 
time, under general Pichegru came down upon 
Holland, and attacked the allied army under the 
duke of York between Bois-le-duc and Grave. 
They forced the advanced post of Boxtel. Lieu- 
tenant-general Abercromby was sent to attempt 
to recover this post on the 15th of September, 
but he found the French so numerous that he was 

N 
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obliged to retreat. Indeed the French, it was 
ascertained, were no less than eighty thousand 
strong in that neighbourhood. The duke of York, 
unable to contend against a force so superior, 
retired across the Maese with the loss of some- 
what less than fifteen hundred men, and Pichegru 
immediately laid siege to Bois^le-duc. 

On the 30th of September, Crevecoeur was taken, 
and Bois-le-duc surrendered in ten days after. In 
it four hundred and eight French emigrants were 
taken prisoners;* and these, as well as seven 
hundred that had been taken at Nieuport, five 
hundred at Sluys, and eleven hundred at Valen- 
ciennes, were all put to death, agreeably to the 
barbarous law formerly made by the convention. 
The French now followed the duke of York across 
the Maese. Upon this the greater part of the 
allied army under his royal highness crossed the 
Rhine and took post at Amheim. The remainder 
followed soon after, and Nimeguen was occupied 
by the French on the 7th of November. The 
duke of Brunswick was at this time requested to 
take the command of the allied army, to protect 
Holland, if possible. He came to Amheim for 
that purpose; but after examining the state of 
things there, he declined the undertaking. 

The allied troops had now so often fled before 
their victorious and almost innumerable enemies, 
and had so often been in want of every necessary, 
that they had lost that regularity of conduct and 
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discipline which alone can afford a sober prospect 
x>f success. The French, on the contrary, were at 
this time generally pretty well received by the 
people of those countries through which they 
passed; their cause had been industriously re* 
presented every where as the cause of liberty, 
and the nations (at least the inferior ranks) had 
not yet learned, as they afterwards did, that 
liberty in the hands of the vicious is a dangerous 
weapon ; abounding in every thing, and proud of 
fighting in a popular cause, they acted with order 
and submitted to discipline. In addition to all 
these advantages, the French leaders had the dex- 
terity to persuade the world that new and unknown 
arts were employed to give aid to their cause. 

At this period the tekgraphe was first used 
for conveying intelligence from the frontiers to 
tbe capital, and from the capital to the frontiers. 
Balloons were also used by the French during this 
campaign to procure knowledge of the position of 
the enemy. An engineer ascended with a balloon, 
which was suffered to rise to a great height, but 
prevented from flying away by a long cord. 
He made plans of the enemy^s encampment ; and 
during an attack he sent down notice of every 
hostile movement. With all these advantages, 
however, after the capture of Nimeguen, they 
once more made a halt in their career, and ab* 
stained from the attack of Holland, which no^ 
seemed ahnost prostrate before them. 

1^2 
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While these events occurred in the north, the 
French arms were scarcely less successinl on the 
side of Spain. Bellegarde was taken; in the 
Western Pyrennees, Fontarabia surrendered, and 
also St. Sebastian ; indeed the whole kingdom of 
Spain seemed panic-struck. That feeble govern* 
m^nt, with an almost impregnable frontier, and the 
most powerful fortresses, could make little resist- 
ance ; and the difficult nature of their country was 
their only protection. The history of this war, 
therefore, is only a history of victories on the part 
of the French. 

In the Eastern Pyrennees, on the 17th of Novem- 
ber, the French general Dugommier was killed in 
an engagement, in which his army was successfuU 
On the 20th of that month the French again attacked 
the Spaniards, and routed them by means of the 
bayonet, without firing a single musket-shot. Tents,, 
baggage, and cannon, for an army of fijBty thousand 
men, fell into the hands of the conquerors, along 
with a great part of the province of Navarre. 
Towards the end of the year, an army of forty 
thousand Spaniards, entrenched behind eighty re- 
doubts, the labour of six months, suffered them- 
selves to be completely routed ; their general. 
Count de la Union was found dead on the field of 
battle, and the whole Spanish artillery was taken. 
In three days after, the fort Fernando de Figuieresy 
containing a garrison of nine thousand one hundred 
and seven men, surrendered, although it mounted 
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oae bundred and seventy-one pieceB of cannon, 
and possessed abundance of provisions. The 
French continuing their conquests^ Rosas ^was 
taken, and the whole province of Catalonia was 
left at the mercy of the invaders. 

The successes of this wonderful campaign were 
not yet terminated ; for the last part of them is 
perhaps the mbst^ important, although no great 
effort was necessary to its execution. The winter 
now set in with uncommon severity. For some 
years past the seasons of Europe had been uncom- 
monly mild ; there had been little frost in winter, 
and no intense heat in summer. But during the 
Jate season the weather had long been remarkably 
dry till the latter part of harvest, when there fell 
a considerable, though by no means unusual, 
quantity of rain. Towards the end of December 
a severe frost bound up the whole of the rivers 
and lakes of Holland. The Waal was frozen over 
in the beginning of January ; a circumstance which 
had not occurred for fourteen years past. Taking 
advantage of this, the French crossed that river, 
and with little opposition seized the important 
pass of Bommell, which at other seasons is so 
strong by its inundations. The allied army had 
been joined by seventeen thousand Austrians, and 
had received orders to defend Holland to the last. 
They did so, smd were successful in repulsing the 
French for some days between the Waal and the 
Leek; but the republican army, amounting to 
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seventy thousand men, having at last advanced in 
full force, the allied troops were compelled to 
retire across the Yssel into Westphalia. In the 
course of their march through this desert country^ 
in the midst of severe frost and a deep snow, they 
suffered incredible hardships, and lost a very great 
number of men. The French, in the mean time, 
advanced rapidly across the country to the Zuydei* 
sea, to prevent the inhabitants from flying, and 
carrying off their property. On the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1795, a party of horse, without resistance,r 
took possession of Amsterdam. The other towns 
surrendered at discretion. In consequence of an 
order from the states-general, the strong fortresses 
of Bergen-op-zoom, Williamstadt, Breda, &c., 
opened their gates to the French. The fleet and 
the shipping were fixed by the intense frost in 
their stations, and fell a prey to the enemy ; who 
thus, with little effort, made a complete conquest 
of this populous and once powerful country. The 
stadtholder and his family fled to England. The 
French declared, that they did not mean to make 
subjects but allies of the Dutch, and invited them 
to call together popular assemblies for settling 
their own government, under the protection of the 
French republic. 

Thus terminated a campaign, the most astonish- 
ing, perhaps, that has been known in the history 
of mankind. In the course of it, even before the 
conquest of Holland, the French had taken twQ 
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thousand pieces of cannon and sixty thousand 
prisoners. After that event, the conquered ter- 
ritories added to them a population of nearly 
fourteen millions of people. Luxembourg and 
Mentz were the only places on this side of the 
Rhine that resisted them. The former was closely 
blockaded, for the purpose of compelling it to 
surrender ; the latter was several times assaulted, 
but successfully held out. 

At this period Europe seemed to be weary of 
this bloody contest, and the Diet of Ratisbon in- 
timated its resolution to adopt such measures as 
might tend to bring about a general pacification, 
A treaty was concluded between the grand duke 
of Tuscany and France. The convention declared 
their readiness to treat for peace with any of the 
powers of Europe upon honourable terms. But 
Great Britain and Austria felt persuaded, that an 
honourable and permanent peace could not be ob- 
tained with France, while her government was sub- 
ject to such perpetual changes. For such was the 
enmity of the Mountain party against the Gironde, 
that any treaty entered into by the latter, would 
have been trampled upon by the former ; and such, 
it was observed, might continue to be the aspect 
of afiairs in that distracted country for an indefinite 
length of time. 

As the constitution which had been framed in 
the year 1793, during the tyrannical dominion of 
Robespierre was justly deemed impracticable, a 
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committee was appointed to frame one entirely 
new. It was composed of Sieyes, Cambaceres, 
Merlin of Douay, Thibaudeau, Mathieu, Le Sage of 
Eure and Loire, and Latouche. On the report of 
Cambaceres, the 19th of April, that the committee 
thought that a commission should be appointed 
for this important business, a number of qualified 
persons were chosen, while all citizens were in- 
vited to communicate their sentiments upon the 
subject, and the committee was to give orders for 
the best plans to be published. The feelings of 
the nation at large received additional gratification 
from the conduct of the convention towards 
Fouquier Tainville, the president, and fifteen 
judges and jurors, of the revolutionary tribunal. 
They were fully convicted on the 8th of May, 
and executed on the 9th, passing into eternity 
amidst the just execrations of a vast multitude 
of spectators. 

The Jacobins, although defeated on the Ist 
and 2d of April, did not consider themselves yet 
as entirely subdued. They were plotting a most 
extensive insurrection, which was not to be con- 
fined to the capital, and fixed on the 20th of May 
as the period of revolt. On the morning of that 
day, the tocsin was accordingly sounded, and 
drums beat to arms in the suburb of St. Antoine, 
in which the* Jacobins had always enjoyed the 
greatest influence. Upon this the convention 
met i and although the insurrection was far firom 
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being a secret^ the committee of public safety did 
not appear to have taken any measures to prevent 
it It was only at the moment when the insur* 
gents were approaching, that general Hoche was 
appointed to the command of the armed force, and 
sent to collect the military and citizens for the 
protection of the convention. The hall was per* 
sently surrounded, the guards were overpowered, 
and the mob forced their way into the midst of 
the assembly. The multitudes of women who 
met upon this occasion shouted for bread, and the 
constitution of 1793. Vernier, the president, a 
man far advanced in years, yielded the chair to 
Boissy d*Anglas, who kept it during the remainder 
of the day. The mob had cockades with this 
inscription upon them, '' Bread, and the constitu*. 
tion of 1793." One of the party attached to the 
convention imprudently tore off the hat of one of 
the insurgents, whom the multitude attacked with 
swords ; and as he fled towards the chair of the 
president, he was killed by a musket shot. The 
majority of the members gradually retired from 
this scene of lawless intrusion, and left the mul^ 
titude masters of the halL Four of the members 
who remained espoused the cause of the insur-* 
gents, whose triumph, however, was of very short 
continuance. A large body of the military and the 
peaceable citizens vanquished them in the evenings 
the powers of the majority were restored, and the 
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four deputies who espoused the cause of the mob 
were arrested. 

It would appear that the convention and the 
citizens of Paris now believed their triumph to be 
complete, as no measures were adopted by them 
Sufficient to prevent the repetition of a similar 
outrage. The Jacobins, however, were stiU not 
determined to view their cause as desperate, for 
next day they collected in the suburbs, and in the 
afternoon made a second attempt. The Carousal 
was taken by them without opposition, when they 
pointed some pieces of cannon against the hall 
of the convention, the members of which being 
wholly unprotected, endeavoured to gain over the 
mob by flattery, — ^by promising them bread, and 
the constitution of 1793, or whatever else they 
thought proper to demand; and the president 
even gave the deputation the fraternal embrace. 
On the 23d, the citizens assembled, and went to 
the Thuilleries to defend the convention from 
insult and violence. The military collected in 
considerable force; and the convention was at 
length encouraged to act on the offensive. It was 
decreed that if the suburb of St. Antoine did not 
immediately surrender its arms and cannon, with 
the murderer of Ferrand, (a popular member who 
had been killed by a man whom the mob rescued 
on his being carried to execution) it would be 
declared in a state of rebellion. The generals of 
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the convention received orders to reduce it by 
force; and the insurgents, finding themselves 
unequal to the conflict, were forced by the inha- 
bitants to make an unconditional surrender, to 
preserve their property from the depredations of 
the military. The soldiers found among the 
prisoners were put to death, on which occasion 
six of the members were tried and condemned by 
a military commission. Three of them were 
guilty of suicide, and the other three were pub- 
licly executed ♦. 

* The following Proclamation was alao issued :-— 

Proclamation from the National Convention to the Citizen$ 

of Paris, May 24, 1 795. 
Citizens, 

THE national convention, whose most ardent wish is to 

provide for the wants of the people, and who would long 

since have accomplished that wish, if the operations of the 

government had not been checked by the enemies of the 

public wealy think it their duty, at this moment of trouble 

and agitation^ to point out to the good citizens the conduct 

which they ought to adopt, and the duties which they 

ought to fulfil. 

Men, notorious for the infamous parts which they have 
played, under the dreadful reign of the late anarchy^ have 
organized a revolt under the name of insurrection. The 
other demands which they connect with the demands for 
provisions, afford room to doubt whether their object is (o 
complain of our melancholy situation in that respect, or to 
profit by it. 

Disposed to arm those in want, whom they irriute by the 
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In the southern parts of France, the Jacobins 
were equally turbulent as their brethren in Paris, 

fears which they affect to entertakii and by the rejection of 
coiiBdence, they pretend to be astonished at die unproducdve 
nature of onr commerce. Such, citizens, are the men whom 
you ought to distrust, and whose perfidious insinuations and 
seditious provocations you ought to repel ; they offer to 
your view the dishonourable signal of revolt, which leads 
to slavery. 

Your courage, and your love for the republic, your active 
zeal for the security of persons and property, are a guarantee 
to the national representation, that you will not acknowledge 
any other standard than that which has so often been 
honoured by victory, and which your children, brethren, and 
friends, love to see at the head of your phalanxes ; that tri- 
coloured standard which, in remote countries, conquered by 
their intrepidity, present to their animated looks the precious 
and encouraging image of the country. 

Citizens, the instigators of the troubles take good care not 
to disclose their secrets to you ; they abhor peace, because 
it will re-establish abundance and vivify industry. A treaty 
of peace was to be signed at Basle on the l6th of last Ger- 
minal. On the 12th they excited revolt. Negotiations, 
entered into with activity and prudence, open to the govern- 
ment a pleasing perspective, and promise the most satis- 
factory result : these same disturbers of the public peace 
endeavour to stifle at its birth, the germ of your prosperity, 
and to break the thread of the political operations of those 
who govern. 

Citizens, this is the moment in which you are going to 
gather the fruit of so many painful sacrifices ; this is the 
moment in which a definitive government, the only reaiedj 
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and formed an insurrection at Toulon on the 20th of 
May, seizing on the gates, upon which they , 

for the present evils, is on tbe point of being given to France, 
fixed on tbe bases of liberty and equality ; in this moment, 
ivhen you are entering the port, your internal and external 
enemies excite commotions and tempests, and throw this 
city and France against the rocks still blood-stained by 
anarchy. 

Whatever perfidy may attempt, or anai'chy undertake, the 
national convention, who by their courage will always be 
worthy of their post, will open neither the hall of the jaco* 
bins nor the temple. The genius of liberty animates them ; 
strong in the confidence of all good citizens, they will know 
how to fulfil their functions, and to make an honourable 
termination of their career. It is painful to us, citizens, to 
direct your attention in this moment to any other object 
than that of subsistence. Your multiplied and pressing 
wants affect our sensibility, and have long occupied our 
zeal ; but can we speak of the miseries of scarcity, without 
referring to a disorganiaation which was the cause of it? 
Can we talk of ills, without referring to those who wished 
to increase them i 

The convention, on their side, by redoubling, as much as 
possible, their diligence and care to provide for your wants, 
hope to be seconded by the active patrioUsm of all good 
citizens who are the friends of the laws, of liberty, and of 
peace, and who are attached by principle to the maintenance 
of property. 

This well-founded hope, doubling its force, prepares suc- 
cess to the new measures of government relative to pro- 
visions, and will give you abundant resources in the present 
crisis ; it will give to your enemies the opprobrium of a 
defeat, and to the republic the eclai and utility of a triumph. 
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planted cannon ; they set at liberty such of their 
associates as had been incarcerated, and detained 
the fleet which was about to put to sea. From 
Toulon they proceeded to Marseilles, at which 
time they were three thousand strong, and had 
twelve pieces of cannon. On their march they 
were opposed by generals Charton and Pactod, 
by whom they were defeated, three hundred of 
them being sent prisoners to Marseilles, and 
Toulon was liberated. 

The Mountain party, who were anxious to 
revive the terrific reign and measures of Robe- 
spierre, were now very much reduced, and ex- 
posed in many places to violent persecution. 
Associations were formed for the purpose of 
avenging the crimes they committed during the 
continuance of their power. When the character 
of Robespierre's government is considered^ and 
what all ranks of men suffered under it, it may 
well appear astonishing that any number of men 
should hazard their lives in attempting its restora- 
tion. The party was of course gradually aban- 
doned by its adherents on the fall of its tyrant, and 
it sunk in the estimation of every one who ex- 
amined it with attention. Still, however, a small 
party remained, the members of which were men 
of superior activity and enterprise. They con- 
sisted of ferocious republicans, who thought they 
beheld the revival of royalty and aristocracy in 
every attempt to establish a mild, sober, and 
regular government. Yet, amidst the universal 
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odium cast upon them, the Jacobins expected to 
rise once more into power; but what is most 
singular, the revival of their strength is to be 
dated from their unsuccessful insurrection just 
mentioned. Their want of popularity began to 
affect the convention, as the people remembered 
how tamely that body submitted to the tyranny 
of Robespierre, of whose power the majority of 
the members had been the servile instruments. 
The press, therefore, being now free, the most 
hideous picture of their conduct was held up to 
the public. The greater part of them now began 
to repent of their victory over the Jacobins, as 
they foresaw that the consequences in the end 
might prove fatal to themselves. 

On the 23d of June, Boissy d'Anglas presented 
the report of the committee relative to the plan of 
a new constitution. It was, like its predecessors, 
prefaced with a declaration of the rights of man, 
consisting besides of fourteen chapters on the 
following subjects : — the extent of the republican 
territories, the political state of citizens, primary 
assemblies, electoral assemblies, the legislature, 
the Judicial authority, the public force, public in- 
struction, the finances, foreign treaties, the mode 
of revising the constitution, and an act that no 
rank or superiority should exist among citizens, 
but what might arise from the exercise of public 
functions. 

The legislature was composed of two assem- 
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blies, the council of the Ancients, consisting of 
two hundred and fifty members, as none but mar- 
ried men and widowers turned of forty could be 
chosen members of it ; the other council consisted 
of five hundred members, and enjoyed the ex- 
clusive privilege of proposing the laws, while the 
council of Ancients might reject or oppose, with- 
out having power to alter the decrees. The ex- 
ecutive power was intrusted to five persons who 
were to be forty years of age at least, and to be' 
denominated the Executive Directory. The two 
councils had the power of electing its members, 
the council of five hundred proposing ten times as 
many candidates as could be chosen, and the 
council of two hundred and fifty selected the five 
members from among these fifty candidates. One 
member of the directory was to go annually out 
of office, by which they were all changed in the 
course of five years. In enacting laws the direc- 
tory had no vote, being appointed purely to su- 
perintend the execution of them, to regulate the 
coining of money, and to have the disposal of the 
armed force. The treaties made by the directory 
with foreign courts were not binding without the 
sanction of the legislature, and war could not be 
made without a decree of the two assemblies. 
The whole articles of the new constitution under- 
went a separate discussion, when they were to 
be transmitted to the primary assemblies for their 
approbation. Prior to this event, however, it was 
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agreed on by a majority of the convention, in 
order to avert the danger which now threatened 
themselves, from the loss of public favour, that at 
the approaching general election, the electors 
should be bound to return two-thirds of the 
present members, and if this failed, that the con* 
▼ention themselves might fill up the vacancies. 
These decrees accompanied the constitution ; but 
at Paris the idea of re-electing two-thirds of the 
old members was rejected vrith contempt, and the 
absurdity of it pointed out with every expression 
of acrimony. 

. The convention, in the mean time> did not fail to 
publish the approbation of the decrees by the 
primary assemblies *, as well as of the constitu* 

* They also issued the following proclamation : — 

Proclamation to the People of France upon the Completion 
of the Conetitution. 

Men of France, 

AFTER long storms you are about to decide upon your 
Imte by pronouncing upon your constitution. Long has th« 
country loudly called for a free goveniment, the wisdom of 
whose principles should be the guarantee of its duration. 

Have your representatives attained this end i They thbk 
they have — they have at least desired to attain it. Citizens^ 
who love order and tranquillity, accept the pledge of it: it 
consists in the government that is offered to you ; that alone^ 
by giving us peace, can restore prosperity and plenty. 

Men of France, citizens of ail professions, of all opinions^ 
fiUy for the interest of the country. Above all, do not 

o 
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tioD, although it is certain that vast numbers ha^ 
t^onfouuded the two together, and given their 
approbation accordingly. Such was the rage of 
many against the convention in consequence of 
the decrees already mentioned, that it was even 
proposed to try tiie whole members before a new 
revolutionary tribunal, and punish each in proper* 
tion to his crimes. The sections remonstrated 
against the decrees to the convention, and the 
more eager they appeared, the more persuaded 
was the convention of its own imminent danger. 
Every remonstrance, however, was disregarded, 
and the contending parties formed the resolution 
^ settling it by force of arms. About one hun- 
dred electors of Paris met in the hall of the theatre 
in the suburb of St. Germain before the day of 

make retrograde 8tep9 to the poist from which you set out. 
Ages have passed witbb six. years ; and though the people 
may be tired of revolution, they are not tired of liberty. 
You suffer, it is true, but it is not by making fresh revolu- 
dons-^it is by completing that which is begun that you will 
terminate your miseries. 

No, 3ron will not impute to the republic which hitherto 
has not been organized, the ills which cannot be re-produced 
under a government free without licentiousness, and strong 
^thout despotism. 

Sovereign people, hear the voice of your representatives. 
Tile project of tiie social compact which they offer to you 
was dictated by the desire of your happiness ; it is for you 
ts attach your destiny to it. Consult your interest and your 
glofy, and die country is saved. 



niMtiiig wik^ kad b^^ea appQiiitai by th^ coa^ 
vention ; and having chosen De Nivernois for their 
preaid^t bagan their debatea» absurdly conclud- 
ing that thq «QvereigQty was vested in the handa 
of the electors^ aftar these had been chosen by the 
primary aeotions* A body of tvoops was sent to 
dissolve tham as an Ulegal aaMtobly^ which waa 
•ccoaipIish«d ^itbQUt aay difKeulty, the citistaita 
«i9t having been ui^animovs in th«ir sentipaeAta 
leapaoting it. 

This, however, 4id not prevctnt tha aectiona 
firoQi {Mresunung, that by steady persaveraqce thcfj^ 
should be finally victorious, having always foun4 
that the party ^vouted by tha co-operation of 
^ Paripian popalacaj had carried their pqus^f 
oyer since the ooiqtniepceneQt of the revoluticnf 
The armed force with which tha convention viraa 
aurrounde4 ga:^*a the peo|de very little alann» aa 
they endeavoured tp pftrauade themselves that 
the military could never be brought to act against 
tha citizens, ^p the miembers of the conventioa 
also appeared to sui^pect theijr. fidelity, they apt 
plied for assistance to those very Jacobins whoig 
they had humbled on the 24th of May. If tha 
sections of Paris detested the members 6x theif 
connexion with the atrocities of Robespierre, tha 
Jacobins admired them from this vary circum- 
stance ; a set of restless, bloody oab, who wera 
never satisfied with wars, abroad^ nor revolutions 
at home. Hmidreds of them wereimleaaed fironk 

o 2 
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prison, and put in a state of requisition for assiAt^^ 
ing the legislative body. 

The sections of Paris having beheld the con^ 
vention surrounded by men who had justly ob- 
tained the appellations of terrorists and men of 
Ubodt exhibited a desire of engaging them which 
wair altogether unbounded. Their leader designed 
to make the members prisoners, till they could be 
conveniently brought to trial, and in the inierinf 
conduct public affairs by committees of the sec-^ 
tions, till a new legislative body could be chosen. 
General Miranda was to have the command of 
the armed force after the overthrow of the con* 
vention ; but as it wsis still problematical which 
^arty would be triumphant, he retired to the 
country till the event should declare it, resolving 
to share the reward of a conquest to which he 
was to contribute nothing. The superior officers! 
of the convention were unfaithful, yet the subal- 
terns and soldiers might have continued firm, to 
which they would, no doubt, be strongly ex- 
horted by their Jacobin auxiliaries. What viras 
greatly in favour of the convention was, that the 
first moments of enthusiasm were permitted td 
pass away, after which the sections exhibited a 
conduct both undecided and weak. 
' Barras viras appointed on the 4th of October 
by the convention, to the command of the troops,; 
generals Menon, Raffet, and some others, having 
beea dismissed firom office. Barraa called in the 
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aid of the most able officers, and made speedy 
preparations for a vigorous defence* Troops with 
cannon were placed in every avenue leading to 
the ThuiUeries, and masked batteries were placed 
in situations of a more retired nature, if any of 
these should happen to be forced. The precau-' 
tion was also taken of transporting the pro- 
visions and military stores to St. Cloud, if the 
convention should be obliged to retreat from 
Paris. 

On the 5th of October both parties continued 
on the defensive for several hours, but about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, overtures were made by 
the general of the insurgents, Danican, in which 
he declared that the intention of the citizens wad 
for peace, only they apprehended a massacre was 
to be begun by the armed terrorists surrounding 
the convention, and that if these were removed 
they would return to their duty ; but it was re^ 
aolved to try the issue of the dispute at the poinb 
of the sword, as the Jacobin party in the convene 
tion were now more fully persuaded of ultimate 
success. On this occasion, the armed Jacobins 
without seem to have been the first aggressors. 
The citizens on the south side of the river made 
an effort to reach the convention by the Quay da 
Voltaire, but were prevented by the cannon of 
the convention, while the conflict was extremely 
obstinate on the other side of the river, near the 
convention. After an engagement of four haurs' 
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e(tatimmiibe» the sectioiM were npubfed, akid 
irivea to th6 post of 6t. Roehe, wfaidi being also 
taken aftet aa obstinate reabttuice) the insurgents 
led to their head-quarteri at the section of Felid^ 
tier ; but the troops of the oonrention were, about 
midnight, in poteession of the wfaote dty. 

The victors attributed this insurrection to the 
influence of the royalists ; and whether they were 
right in their judgment or nott it is certain thai 
the cause of royalty was now become less odioui 
to the people in general, than the bloody extra- 
vagilnce of republicanism ; in this revolt the diob 
aefem to have looked no farther than the disarm-^ 
ing of the Jacobins, and obtaining dew represent 
tatives; but the attempt failed, and th^ Mountain 
were agam at the head of the state. The sitting^ 
of tiie convention were terminated on the 27 th of 
October ; but it wab succeeded by the new legisla* 
ture in terms of the constitution. Among its last 
decrees, was one granting a general amnesty for 
all crimes and proceedings of a revoluticmary 
ntture; but the emigrants, transported priests, 
and evety one concerned in the last^idsurrection^ 
were excluded from the benefit of it. The agents 
of Robespierre, in Pariis and the departments, 
Were liberated from prison, and promoted to 
lucrative officta mkder the new government. 

The first step of the new legislature was to 
divide itself into two councils, and proceed to 
the eleotionof an executive directbly. The eouft^ 
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cil of five hundred was bound to present to the 
other council fifty candidates, of which a list watt 
accordingly made out, consisting of no more than 
fivfe whom they wished to be chosen, the other 
forty-five consisting of obscure persons, farmers 
and peasants, which left no more power to thtt 
oouncil of ancients than the form of an electiok^ 
which must fall on Sieyes, Barras, Rewbell, La 
BeveiUere Lepaux, and Letoumeur de la Manche, 
none of the rest being qualified for the Q^ce« 
The intriguing Sieyes, however, did not deem it 
prudent to venture on the possession of power; 
end on his declining to accept of this new dignity, 
Camot was appointed in his stead. The form oC 
government now established did not promise to 
be productive of much happiness or tranquillity, 
as the most important offices in the state were 
filled by men whom the people could not endure. 
The members too of the executive directory, ex* 
cept only Reveillere Lepaux, had always been 
connected with the Mountain party, and they 
employed the Jacobins in almost every official 
department, which could not fjiil to render the 
government peculiarly obnoxious. It was feared 
that a directory chosen by the Jacobins, and new 
legislators appointed by the people, might one 
day be the means of totally subverting the eon^ 
stitution, which indeed actually to6k place* 

On (he 10th of April a treaty of peace with the 
king of Prussia was presented, in ord» ti^ be 
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ratified. By yirtue of this treaty, it was agreed 
that the republican troops should be immediately: 
withdrawn from the territories of Prussia on the 
right bank of the Rhine, having power to retain, 
till a general peace, the territories which France 
then possessed on the left bank of that river. 
There was to be a mutual exchange of prisoners 
of war, and the intercourse between the two 
countries was to be placed in its former situation. 
Measures were also adopted to shift the theatre 
of hostilities from the northern parts uf Germany. 
At the; same time the king of Sweden acknow- 
ledged the French republic, whose ambassador 
was received at Paris with great solemnity. 
Another treaty was concluded with Prussia in 
the month of May, which had a special reference 
to the line of neutrality. The cantons of Swit- 
zerland followed the example of the king of 
Sweden, and a treaty of peace was con luded on 
the 22d of July, between the republic and the 
court of Spain, in consequence of which France 
gave up all the conquests she had made in that 
country, and the original frontier was restored ; 
in return for which the republic received all the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo. In this treaty the 
Dutch republic was included, and the mediation 
of the king of Spain, in favour of Portugal and 
the Italian princes, was accepted by France. 

On the 9th of June, the persecuted child, heir 
tp \}^e throne of the unfortunate Louis XVL^ and 
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his only son, died in the prison of the Temple, 
where he was confined with his sister since the 
death of the king"^. His death, interested the 

* Ilii uacle (Louis XVIll.), on dius sacceeding to the 
throne of France, issued the following proclamation^ which 
maj be regarded as the first act of a reign, since rendered' 
so interesting to Europe. 

Louis, by the grace of god, king of francs arb 

NAVARRE. 

To all our Suhjtciiy greetings 
In depriving you of a king, whose wliole reign was 
passed in captivity, but whose infiuicy even afforded suA- 
cient grounds for believing that he would prove a worth jf- 
successor to the best of kings, the impenetrable decrees of 
Pravidence, at the same time that they have transmitted his 
crown to us, have imposed on us the necessity of tearing it 
from the hands of revolt, and the duty of saving ihe country^ 
ledaced, by a disastrous revolution, to the brink of ruin. 

'The fatal conformity which subsists between the com« 
mencement of eur reign and the commencement of the reign 
of the Fourth Henry^ operates as an additional inducement 
with tts to take diat monarch for our model ; and imitating, 
vn the first mstanee, his noble candour, we shall now lay 
open our whole soul before you. Long, too long, have we 
had to deplore those fatal circumstances which imperious^ 
prescribed the necessity of silence; but now that we are 
allowed to exert eur voice, attend to it. Our love for yon 
is the only sentiment by which we are actuated; our heart 
obeys with delight die dictates of cleraency ; and since it has 
pleased Heaven to reserve us, like Henry the Grea^ to re- 
estafalbli in our empire the reign of order and the laws, like 
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French nation bo deeply iii iavoiur of tiifl bftrbi* 
rously used family, timt the conTentim found it 

him we will execute this divine task, widi the aniatance of 
oul- faidiful lubjecta, by iimtu% kiodneM with jmlice. 

Your miuds have, b^ dreadful experience^ been anffi- 
c&endjr bforoaed of the extent and origin of your miafortunea. 
Impious and factious men, after having seduced you by lying 
declamations, and by deceitful promises, hurried you into 
irireligion\uid revolt. Sbce dmt time a torrent of calamities 
has rushed in upon you from every side. You proved 
foithless to the God of your forefiathers; and tiiat God, 
Justly offended, has made you feel the weight of hu anger; 
you rebelled agamst the authority which he had established,* 
and a sanguinary despotism, and an anarchy no less fetal, 
have alternately continued to harass you with incessant rage*: 
i Consider an instant the origin and progress of the evili 
with which you are overwhelmed. You first consigned 
your interests to faithless representatives, who, betraying the 
confidence which you had reposed in them, and violatiBg 
the oaths which they had taken, paired the way for their 
rebellion against their king, by treachery and peijnry to* 
wards you ; and they rendered you the instruments of their 
passions, aud of your own ruin. You next submitted to 
the despotic sway of gloomy and austere tyrants, who tom^ 
tested vrith each other, while the contest yvbb marked by 
mutual .massatre^, the ri|^t of oppressmg the nation; and 
they impoiied upon you an iron yoke. You afbrwaids per- 
«ilted their blood-stained sceptre to pass mto die hands of 
% rival faction, which, in order to secure their power, and to 
reap the firuits of their crimes, assumed the mask of modera- 
tion^ which sometimes it lifts op, but which it dares not yet 
Teoture wholly todirosr Aside; nad yon have obaoged aan- 
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«f pliMi6 aafiMy prdj[k>Bed to the emperor to give 

gtlttiify d^ots, ^hoA you abhotred, for hypocritical de^ 
pots whom yoQ despise. The; conceal their Mreakneds t>e« 
nteth an appeaN&ce of mildnessi but they are actuated by 
tke iattie ambition which influenced the conduct of theif 
pnedeceasoira. The reign of terror haft ^udpended it* ravagel, 
but they have been replaced by the disorders of anarchy. 
Lesa blood is shed in France, but greater misery prevails. 
In ifcorty your slavery only changed its form, and your dis- 
asters have been aggravated. You hav6 Icfnt a favourable 
^ar to the calumnious reports that have been propagated 
l^afaist that ancient face which, during so long a period, 
reigned as much in your hearts as over France : And yo«r 
blind credulity has increased the Weight of your chains, and 
prolonged the term of your misfortunes. In a word, your 
tyrants have overthrown the alters of your God and the 
throne of your king, and have completed the sum of your 
wretchedness. 

Thus impiety and revolt have been the cause of all the 
torments you experience ; in order to stop their progress 
you must dry up their source. You must renounce the* 
dominion of those treacherous and cruel usurpers who pro* 
raised you happiness, but who have g^ven you only famine 
and disath : we wnh to relieve yon from their tyranny, which 
has so much injured you, to inspire you with the resolution of 
ihaking it off. You must return to that holy religion which 
had nhowered down upon France die bleasinga of Heaven. 
We wish to restore its altars ; by prescribing justice to 
sovereigns and fidelity to subjecU, it maintains good onhsr, 
flnsuies the triumph of the laws^ and produces the felicity of 
tefrii^. Vdu iMst reitori tfiat g^tisitimMI whicby *0r 
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her up in exchange for the commissioners whom 
Dumourier had sent prisoners to the Austrians, 

fiMirteen centuries, constituted the glory of France and the 
delight of her inhabitants ; which rendered our country the 
most flourishing of states, and yourselves the happiest oi 
people ; it is our wuh to restore it. Have not the various 
revolutions which have occurred augmented your distress^ 
since the period of its destruction, and ccmvinced you that it 
is the only government that is fit for you. 

Give no credit to those rapacious and ambitious men, 
who, in order to violate your property and to engross aQ 
power, have told you tiiat France had no constitution, or, at 
least, that its constitution was despotic. Its existence is as 
ancient as the monarchy of the Franks ; it is the produce 
of genius, the master-piece of wisdom, and die fruit of 
experience. 

In compoamg the body of the French people of three 
Astinct orders, it traced witii precision that scale of sub« 
ordination, without which society cannot exist. But it |^ves 
to neither of the three orders any political right which is not 
common to all. It leaves all employments open to French- 
men of every class; it affords equal protection to all persona 
and to all property ; and by this means, in tiie eye of the 
law, and in the temple of justice, all those inequalities of 
rank and fortune disappear, which civil order necessarily in- 
troduces among the inhabitants of the same empire. 

These are great advantages; but there are others still 
more essential. It subjects the laws to certain spedfic forms 
prescribed by itself; tad the sovereign himself is equally 
bound to the observance of the laws, m order to guard the 
frisdom of the legislature against the snares of seduction, 
KPi4 to defend the liberty of the subject agains( the abuse oC 
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together with Semonville and Marat, who were 
aebsed oa their way to Turkey, as envoys extra- 

authority. It prescribes conditions to the establbhmeDt of 
imposttt in order to satisfy the people that the tributes whicU 
thoy pay are necessary for the preservation of the state ; it 
confides to the first body of the magistracy the care of ei^ 
forcing the execution of the laws, and of undeceiving the 
monarch, if he should chance to be imposed upon; it places 
die lundamental laws under the protection of the king and of 
the three orders, for the purpose of preventing revolutions^ 
which are the greatest calamities that the people can possiU j 
Mtttain ; it has adopted a multiplicity of precautions in Older 
to aecure to you the advantages of a monarchical govern* 
meot^ and to screen you from its dangers. Do not your 
nnexampled misfortunes, as much as its venerable wotiquitf, 
bear testimony of its wisdom ? Did your ancestors ever ex- 
perience the erils which you have borne, since the hands 4if 
ignonat and obstinate innovators, have overthrown their con- 
stitution i It was the common support of the cottage of the 
poof, and the palace of the rich ; of personal freedom, and 
of public safety; of the rights of the throne, and of the 
prosperity of the state. The moment it wa^ overthrown, 
property, safety, freedom, all ceased to exist. No sooner 
did the throne become a prey to usurpers, thaA your fortunes 
were seiaed by plun^jsrers; the inatant the shield of royal 
authority ceased to protect you, you were oppressed by des- 
potism and sunk into slavery. 

To that ancient and wise constitution, whose fidl has 
proved your ruin, we wished to restore all its purity which 
time had corrupted ; all its vigour, which time had impaired : 
but it has itself fortunately deprived us of the ability to 
^ange it It is our holy ark ; we are forbidden to lay raak 
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9rdinary from the Freach republio, Tbe prat 
powl was agreed to, and the exchaoge took plaee 
at Basle, in Switzerland. 

» 

kandf upon it ; it it your happwess wmI our giorjr ; il i» IIm 
irith of all true Frencbmep ; and the knowledge we hmm 
acquired in the school of misfortune, all tend to eonfim 10 
eur mind the necessity of restoring it entire. It it beoaose 
France is dear to us, that we are anxious to replace her under 
Ae beneficent protection of a gOTemment, the exoeUcttce of 
which has been proved by so loqg a continuance of pvae- 
perity. It is because we feel it to be our duty to quell that 
SfMrit of system-making, that rage for innovation wbidi has 
been the cause of your ruin, that we are anxious to renovaie 
and confirm those salutary laws which are alone capable oi 
promoting a general unity of sentiment; of fixing the general 
opinion, and of opposing an insurmountable barrier to the 
revolutionary rage, which every plan of a change in the con- 
stitutkm oC our kingdom would again let loose upon die 
public. 

But while tbe hand of time gives the stansp «f wisdom t^ 
die institations of man, his passions are stodioua to degrade 
them ; and they place either their own work on the side of 
the laws, with a view to weaken dieir effisct, or nudLe it usoif 
the place of the laws in order to render them useless. In 
those empires which have attained die highest pilch of gloiy 
and prosperity, abuses most generally prevail ; because in 
such states they are the least likdy to attract the atten* 
tion of those who govern. Some abases had therefore crept 
into the government of France, which were not only feh bj 
the lower class of people, but by every order of the state. Tbe 
deceased monarch, our brother and sovereign lord and master, 
had perceived, and was anxious to /emove diem ; in his Isist 
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: . If 'Bpgltfnd wad r uAfoitimate in her affairs ob 
the con^enW she 'Still retained her superiority 

momeots he cbaiged his aucceaaor to execute the plans which 
jbe had in hia wiwloin conceived, for pnmoUng the bapp»- 
p»eaa pf that terj people who suffered him to perish on the 
■ciuSbldt On quitting the throae, from which crime and 
impiety had hurled him, to ascend that which Heaven had 
feaerved for his nrtues, he pointed out to us our duties in 
that immortal will, the inexhaustible source of admintioo and 
iwgret. The king! tfaatniartyr! submissive to the God who 
had made him a kiiig, foUowed his example without a mufw 
Oittr, in rendering the instrument of his punishment a trophf 
of his glofji and in attending to the wel£ue of his people aft 
|be very time when they were completmg tlie sum of his 
■usfortnnes ! What Louis XVI. could noft effect, we wiH 
accomplish ! 

But though plans of reform may be conceived m die midst 
ef confusion, they can only be executed in the bosom of 
tranquillity. To replace upon its ancient basis the cooaftkur 
tioo of the kingdom, to give it .its primitive impulse, iSb put 
fU its parts in motion, to correct the vices which had enpt 
into die administration of public affairs, is the work of peaea. 
. Religious worship must be re-established, the hydra of 
aonrchy destroyed, the regal authority be restored to dl its 
tights, before we cim execute our intentions of c^iposing 
abuses of all kinds vrith invincible firmness $ ct seeking them 
with diligence, and of proscribing them with decision. 

The implacable tyrants who hold you in subjection alone 
tetard that happy moment. They do not attempt to. deny 
that the time of illusion is past ; and that you feel all the 
iveight of thw ignorance, their crimes, and their depreda« 
tJNHis. But those fraudulent promises, of which you are bo 
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on the watery element. A fleet under admiral 
Hotham engaged a French fleet on the 14th of 

loiq;er the dopes, are succeeded by the dread of punishmeot, 
which they alone have deserved. After having robbed yoa 
of your property, they represent us to you as ao enraged 
avenger, who means to deprive you of life, the only good 
that you now have left. Dismayed by the reproaches of 
their conscience, they wbb to make you partake of thdf 
Cite, that they may profit by your despair; they endeavour 
to inspire you with false alarms, that they may be able to 
^uiet their own apprehensions. But, know the heart of 
your sovereign, and leave to him the task of preserving you 
from the machinations of your enemies. 

We shall not only forbear to magnify errors into crimes, 
but crimes themselves, \iiiich have originated in error, we 
shall be ever ready to pardon. All Frenchmen who, ab- 
juring pernicious opinions, shall throw themselves at the 
feet of the throne, will be received : All Frenchmen, who 
have oidy become criminal in consequence of being misled, 
far from finding in us an inflexible judge, will discover a 
eompsissionate. father. Those who, in the midst of revolt, 
have preserved their fidelity; those who by an heroic sacri* 
fice have become the companions of our exile and our asso- 
oates in mufortune; those who have already shaken off the 
bondage of illusion, and the yoke of revolt ; those who, 
being stiD retained by a cruel perseverance, shall hasten to 
return to reason and to duty, shall all be treated as our 
children. If one part of these have preserved their cha- 
puittr and their rights by unshaken fidelity, the other part 
Iw^e recovered them by a salutary repentance; and they 
shall A\ share in our aflRsction. We are Frenchmen — a title, 
which the crimes of a few individuals can no ao^re degrade, 
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March, and took two isail of the: line, the Ca Ira 
and Cenaeur ;.but this was nearly counterbalanced 

than the enormities of the duke of Orleans cm pollute the 
blood of Henry the Fourth. This title, which was ever dear 
to us, will also render us dear to those who bear it We 
pity those men who are still retained in the paths of error, 
from weakness 'of mind, or by the arts of seduction; we 
water with our tears die ashes of those brave men who have 
fallen victims to their fidelity ; we lament the fate of those 
who have perished in support of rebellion and schism, and. 
whose restorati<m to the bosom of the church and the mo*, 
narchy would have given us the most pleasing aatisfiiclion,--' 
The evils which you experience constitute our only suffering; 
and to Cure those evils is the only felicity which we can 
henceforth hope to enjoy. 

The excesses .of which the people have beep guilty, are 
certainly dreadful ; but we cannot forge^ that seduction and 
violence have had greater influence over them than opinion 
and inclination ; and we know, that even while they favoured 
the revolutionary schemes, their hearts remained faithful, 
and secretly di^vowed the conduct which terror directed 
That people, alternately deceived and subdued, but alwayp 
more deserving of pity than of censure ; that people, vvho 
have been sufficiently, nay, too severely punished by si« 
years of slavery and oppression^ by that n^ulUtude of cala^ 
mities which they have drawn down upon their own heads; 
that people, who. were always dewly beloved by the kmgs 
our predecessors, will make us amends for die cruel tor- 
ments we have suffered, by affording us an opportunity of 
loading them with our benefactions. 

Who would have ventured to believe, that perfidy and 
rebellion could ever have infected that army which was |ha 

? 
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btytlieloriiQftlfeBer^ckaiiAiilitstricnm. Tlwdi 
Krench ihips of the lino wore captured by leed 



aopport of ikejkNmtp ui st til fimei devolad to 1 
wmd to dieir 0Overe]gD?<^TIieir sucoMses !»▼• provod, tlMt 
couraga is never to be ettiagnMhed in the heart of a Frend^ 
aiian. But how aaiqf teari oaght you to abed over fhoie 
ftitalaeooeasea! They h«ve been the pmciple of liiegeoenl 
oppfeaiion>; diey hate conatitated the anpport^ and ie» 
ereaaed die audaeiay of jour eieeraUe tjraata^ Ihej' vo die 
emploTed by die hand of God for die < 
; of France. What aoldnriadiere,%boivai not, ^ 
he retama to hit home^ find the atitt bloody traces of l 
cafaunities which his victories have eecasioned# But the 
Ff^eh army cannot long remain die enemy of its kmg. 
Since it has preserved its ancient valour^ it wjll resumo' its* 
primitive virtues ; sbce honour is not extinguished ia ita 
bosom, it will folfow her dictates; it will listen to her voice* 
Soon, we doubt not, thie cry of Fiioe h mi will replace the 
damours of sedition ; soon wiR the army^retum, submissive 
and fliidiiiil, to reestablish our diroile; to expiate at our 
feet even its own glory; and to read in onr loqka obBvioir 
of past errors, and pardon of past crimes. 

We might let justice take her course agnnst the eitminal 
authors of die people's errors, against die diiefsand insti* 
gators of the revolt ; and perhaps we ought so to do, though 
how could we palliate the irreparable injury vrhich they 
have done to Firance i But those whom Divine justice baa 
not yet overtaken, we wHl leave to their own conscience; 
that wHI be punishment enough. May they, overpowered 
by this excess of indulgence, and remaining submissivdy 
attached to their duty, justify us in our own mind for tho 
unexpected pardon wfaidi we shall have granted diem! 
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Hiidport <Ml the ^d of JunQ, in an dttiBL6k on ^ 
enemy's fleet off Port fOrieM, die rest 4f thef 

tiiir tUero «% criapHr (fMty c«n they not be efliedl<lhhii' 
dor recoHedtiOBi imI? ftem dM ihemoiy of iiini!>*^^t^ are' 
<jrifciie«| tbeiatiocity of mlndi exccttds die bpuiida of i^^i 
demeeoy. In tkathonid Acting, in ^ich snbjeets'haddi^ 
attdiicttjr to bring their kiag^ tb trial, all die membert who 
ant as jtadgea^ irere MfOoa|iti<M io die erime^— Bin we are' 
atill willing to believe, that those whose votes were cHlctt^' 
farted to save hie saored head from die pameidai axe; ^tn 
(ttdy indeeed- tt^ mb with his essassme liy their d^fa^to 
penNirve' Ids^life; and that motive najr suffice to eesdre 
their pardbo. Bat those niscieants^' whose sacrilegiofii^ 
teugees dMed to pronoeoce the fcul sentence, aH these 
wifo co-^peinlod' in, and were die direct and immediate' 
instfumettts of his death; the members of that tribitoaritf' 
Uood, which, after bavfaig given the capital the signal, and^ 
set it the emmiple of jvdieial massacres, crownedltheir atto^ 
cioas deeds^bf sending their qeeen te thescaff^d $• e queeii 
still more exelied in her prison then ttpoe her throne ; e 
princess, whom heaved hid formed to be the finished model 
of' erary vh^ee'. aH thees' monstefS, vritom posterity w91 
oevei^ name" without' horror, aredc^otbd-by the general wisit' 
of the French tethepumshmentwhidh their crimes deserve. 

^et smdmetft which leads nv to oonfine the vengeance' 
of the lisw wMdtf such narrow bomidb, is a certain pledge' 
to you^ thut' we will never tolerste any acts of private re^ 
venge; lihereAtre, dismisr etery apprehension which the' 
idbe of being' exposed to snch revenge ntey have excited. 

The fikhhAil princes of our house have the same prin« 
dples, die same affections, add the same views with ourself : 
yen ere es ddu* to tbmn as to ns: liket us, diey aw only 

P 2 
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fleet effeetingito escape. As England thus evinced 
apon all occasions her superiority by sea, ad van- 

snxious to ie6 tb9 end of your mxSemgn. The only olgect 
of their Ithoora, m well as of oiuvi is your delivenuice ; wd 
if, in these days of mourning and of crimes^ Providence 
should have doomed us to perish successively by rebellious 
hands, yuu would see the sceptre pus from one to the other, 
without percttving the smallest alteration in the exercise of 
the royal authority. 

Those Frenchmen who have remained among th«r coun- 
trymen to set them an example of unshaken fidelity, will only 
pity those who have not had the resolution to imitatB their* 
conduct; and that unchangeable virtue which they have* 
opposed to the torrent of corruption, will sot be debased 
by criminal animosity. Those ministers of a God of peace 
who have only fled from the violence of persecution to pre- • 
serve your religious fiuth, filled with the seal that enlightens, 
with the charity that forgives, will teach, as weU by tb^r- 
practice as their precepts, oblivion of injuries and the love 
of their enemies.— Could you possibly fear that they would 
tarnish the immortal splendour which their generous con- 
duct, and the Uood of so many martyrs, have reflected on 
the Gallican church ? Our magistrates, who have ever been 
distingubhed for their integrity in the administration of jus^ 
tice, will set an example of obedience to the laws, whose 
ministers they are. Inaccessible to the passions which it is . 
their duty to repress, they will, by a due exertion of impar- 
tial firnmess, give effect to those sentiments with which, 
clemency inspires us. The nobility, who have only left 
their country the better to defend it; who have only drawn 
their swords in the firm persuasion that they were fighting . 
for France, and not against it; who offer you assistance 
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tage was taken of this circumstance to^ send 
assistance to the royalists, who had again com*- 

even at the time when duty compels them to fight you; who 
oppose to the attacks of calumny their firmness in adversity, 
intrepidity in battle, humanity in the moment of victory, and 
their invincible attachment to the principles of honou^^ 
those nobles, against whom every effort is made to excite 
your hatred, will not fprget that they are destbed to en- 
lighten, to assist, to support the people ; they will place their 
glory in their magnanimity ; they, will ennoble the numerous 
sacrifices they have made by the sacrifice of their resentment; 
and that class of emigrants who are their inferiors in birth, 
though their equals in virtue; those worthy Frenchmen, 
whose fidelity is the more deserving of praise firom the ad- 
ditional temptations they had to resist, would, if it were 
necessary, offer themselves to you u pledges for the sin- 
cerity of those generous sentiments which they have so often 
witnessed. Who would dare to mflict vengeance when the 
king forgives? 

But the mercy, which will rignalize the first days of our 
reign, will be invariably united with finnness : that love of 
our subjects which leads us to . be indulgent, teaches to 
be just. We shall forgive,, without regret, those men, cri- 
minal as they are, who have led the people astray ; but we 
shall treat with inexorable rigour all those who may hereafter 
endeavour to seduce them from their duty. We will open 
our arms to those rebels who may be induced by repentance 
to return to us; but if any of them should persist in rebel- 
lion, they will find that our indulgence will stop at the limits 
which justice prescribes, and that force will reduce those 
whom kindness has proved inadequate to attach. 

That throne, which the revolution has twice deprived of 
its lawful sovereign, is not to me an olyect of ambitioo or 
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meiiced an kurarrection in the "wiestera departs 
meats, wjtdch unfortunatdy fer tiiem came too 

MljoyiiieiitU^ki! still wiokmg ^rilh the Uodd of oar 
hMxuljf and encompasMd with niinsi it oan promiie us op» 
tkiiig but socrowful ncolIbctioiiBy kheiiiEt, and pains. Sot 
Piovideace ofdef s us to fisQciid it ; sod it h our duty 4o 
obey. Vfe are xdiad thither by our r^falSy imd we know 
bow lo defend tbem. Wis may there be able >to pMmole 
tiie hsppinest of Prancei 9pd ihst motive gites us courage 
to pvoceed* If we should be reduced to the necessity of 
eonquiBriBg our country, confiding in the justice of oar 
cause, and in die seal of true Frenchmen, we will )aiiv«ice 
jto the conquest with indefttigaUe fieFsereranoe, and wiih 
imdaunted comiage ; we wiUndvaiice to the oonqtest^ shooM 
it he /necessary, through the cohorts of rebels, and the 
poninMs of assassins. The God of St. Louis, that Qad 
whom we call to witness Ibe purity of our mtentions, will 
be our guide sind our siitqiovt. 

But no— -we shell not be reduced to the neoss^^ of 
using arms against deluded sntgects. Mo; lo themselves 
Uone, to dieir regret, to their love, shall we be'indd:>ted for 
the re^establishment of our throne ; and the mercjr of heaven, 
iiiov^ by tbdr tears, willmake religion odce more flourish 
in the ^mpiK of th^ mpst 4ibri4tian kings. 

This pleasing hope revives our heart Misfortune has 
seqioved the veil which was placed 'beibie your -sj^*; the 
hassh lessons of esperiencis hsve tnught you to fugtetibe 
4d^aatages wh^h you have lost. Already do the sentiments 
of neligibn, which shew shemielves with eclat in all tbe pro* 
vin^s of'dw kmgdom, pseient lo onr's^ght <iie image of Ae 
glorious ages of tte church! already does the'kipuiM of 
tyoiir h^^ypts, which Mi^s you ba^k to your kiiig, declare 
shat yoditelthe voiMasf beingigbvertked by a Mier. 
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l«l^ tat the OQDventieii Ittd offered them a treaty, 
i WBM moatfbidp aad signed at Naatz, on the 



Bat it 10 Qfl enough t» farm barrea wishes; decirife 
fMolotioos mmt be adopted* It b not enough to groen 
beneath the yoke of your oppressors ; you nmit be assisted 
in shaking it off. Show the world how the French, restored 
to their senses, can obliterate fruits, in die commission of 
Wffaich their hearts were not concerned; prove that as 
Henry the Great has transmitted to us widi his blood his 
love of his people, so are you also the descendants of diat 
people, one part of whom, always faithful to his cause, 
fought to resanre him lo Joe throne; and the other part, 
jalllttring a momenatfy ^air^j teth^ his feet with the tears 
of nefientance. Bemamber that you are the grandsons of 
the conquerors of Ivry and Fontaine Franjaise. 

And you, invincible heroes^ i|rhom God has appointed to 
restore the altar and the throne, and whose mission has been 
attested by a multitude of prodigies: you whose pure and 
triumphant hands have, in die heart of France, kept alive 
the torch of ftith and honour's saered fce: you who have 
bacsi the oonstimt objects of our affection, and in whose 
labours we have been incessantly anxious to share; who 
were always our iconsolation and our hope; illustrious 
catholic and royal armies, wprthy models for all Frenchmen 
to imitate, receive this testimony of your sovereign's sads- 
fection. Never will he forget your services, your courage, 
the int^prity of your principles, and your unshaken fidelity. 

(Mven m the monCh of July, in the year of Grace^ one 
thswand sewn huadml and ninety-five^ nnd the first 
of^nriiigf. 

Lowe. 
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3d of March, on the one part by deputidd from 
the convention, and on the other by Gharette, 
Sapineau, and other chiefs of the insurgents of 
La Vendue, and by Cormartin, as representatives 
of the party called chauans^ or night owls. Stofflet 
submitted to the republic on the 20th of April. 
The countenance given by England to the royalists^ 
made them disregard these treaties. The troops 
sent to their aid were composed of emigrants ia 
the pay of Great Britain, and a number of pri'^ 
soners who agreed to join the royal cause. 
Puisaye commanded this army, and count de 
Sombreuil afterwards joined him with an incon* 
siderable reinforcement. This expedition arrived 
in the bay of Quiberon on the 25th of June. 
Arms were put into the hands of the inhabitants 
of the country, but it was soon foimd that they 
could not be of much advantage to regular 
troops. A resolution was therefore adopted to 
withdraw the emigrant army within the penin- 
sula of Quiberon, the fort of which name was 
taken on the 3d of July, the garrison of which 
consisted of about six hundred men, and was 
afterwards occupied by the emigrants. All the 
posts without the peninsula were carried by an 
army under general Hoche, the emigrants and 
Chouans escaping into the boats of the British 
fleet, or flying for protection under the cannon of 
Quiberon fort.- The republicans then began to 
erect formidable works on the heights of St. Barbe, 
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which commanded the entrance of the peninsula. 
To prevent these operations, a sally on the 7th 
was made from the fort, but without effect, and 
another with still greater force, had no better 
success. The whole forces in the peninsula 
amounted, including Chouans, to about twelve 
thousand men, five thousand of whom were sent 
to make an attack on the heights of St. Barbe, 
where the republicans were entrenched in three 
camps, two of which were taken without diffi* 
culty; but as the emigrants rushed forward to 
attack the third, a masked battery was opened 
upon them with grape shot, in consequence of 
which a dreadful slaughter ensued, and very few 
of the emigrants would have effected their escape, 
had not the fire fix>m the British ships compelled 
the republicans to abandon the pursuit. 

It was now evident that a complete and ulti* 
mate failure would be the fate of this expedition, 
aikd desertion among the emigrants became very 
frequent. The weather was very tempestuous 
on the evening of the 20th, which induced the 
emigrants to indulge in a fatal security. The 
troops of the republic were conducted in silence 
along an unguarded quarter of the riiore, and 
surprised one of the posts. They extinguished 
the lantern which was intended to give the 
British fleet the alarm, and seized on their matches. 
Some of the emigrants threw down their arms, 
while others maintained resistance. They were 
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aB tekaA aad pat to dfittli^ exoeptiag onlj i 
AS didared they had beca compettel to oppose 
Ihe npiibticBiui. 

But to return to the affiurs of the continent 
Jourdan and Pidiegru, who stiU commanded on 
tile Bhine» proceeded^ after some unimportant 
akinnidiea, to press Ite siege of the stiMmg town of 
Lnxembouiff, which was garrisoned by ten diou** 
sand men, mider mandial Bender. As no suo- 
cours could arrive, the marshal capitulated at a 
«iore early period than was expected ; but oh* 
tained for his garrison permission to retire into 
Germany, on condition of not serving again till 
exchanged. Mentz alone remained in possession 
of the Austrians on the left bank of the lUune ; 
bat the republicans were not yet able to spare a 
snfficient force for the investment 

A long period of inaction ensued, at the end of 
which ^ repuUicans under Jourdan sudd^iiy 
crossed the Bhine, aad attacked Dusseldorf. Tlie 
Austrians, stradc widi alarm at the unexpected 
movement, abandoned the city, and retreated, 
atiU harassed by the French, towards the Lahn, 
where Clairftit, who commanded this division^ 
was joined by a considerable force. 

6oon after Joordan had effected the passage of 
the Rhine, Pichegru also passed near Manheim, 
and having taken that city, the French beoanMd 
masters of a sufficient tract of country to under- 
t^e the siege of Mentz. Hm Anstrians plaoed 
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their chi^ hopes on a jnnotion to be ^etMd %»» 
tween die armies of Chdrfitit and Wutmset. To 
impede this event, Pichegni gave ^battle to the 
latter general, and had gaisied the victory, Jkwt 
his troops having dispersed ttemselves ia erorf 
direction in quest of plimder, and the Aaslrians 
hayii^ been informed of the fieust by the peasantry, 
'Who justly detested the Ftench, the tdefei)lei 
-cavalry returned on the late yiotors, and regfained 
Utee lost advantages of the day, kUled a greit 
number of men, and drove the reaiainder tiilo 
Sfanheim. 

Meanwhile Jonrdan, according to a )JiA pre- 

•^viouriy . arranged, had crossed the Maine, and 

-ATested Menfz on the right mde of the Ithine ; 

^t Clairfait, baling received reinforcMMHits, AAl 

Suddenly on lus rear, captured %is adrtillery, sn4 

obfiged him to raise the blockade, rtftfross the 

4ttaine, and retreat to Dusseldorf ; while 4iisTear 

^tnA constantly harassed by the victorious imps- 

<rialists. Pidhegru was also obliged to retreat to 

the cither ifiide of the Rhine, leaving a strong 

^gamson^ Manheim, and hoping to reinforce the 

^iamp before Mentz, sufficiently to rei^ist the Aus» 

triaris; but before he bould arrive the aittack%ad 

l>een made, the Trench completely routed, their 

^slrtilleiry tsd^en, and they with difficulty enabled 

to effisct a retreat. The victorious armies, having 

^btmed'a junction, tetook the Palatinate, and the 

tpeilter pak df the country Vtetwe^ -the Rhine 
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and the Moselle: Pichegru effected a junction 
with Jourdan ; but their utmost efforts could not 
prevent the recapture of Maabeim, though they 
impeded a project formed by the imperialists for 
penetrating to Luxembourg. 

On the side of Italy, preparation rather than 
action marked the progress of the year. Scberer 
had gained some advantages in the straits near 
the riviere di Ponente; the peace with Spain 
gave reason to hope for ample reinforcements; 
and the republicans were in possession of all the 
summits of the Alps, from the borders of the lake 
of Geneva to the county of Nice, Both parties 
were occupied in strengthening their positions ; 
the French at Borghetto and Albenga, their oppo- 
nents at Dego ; while general Dewins extended 
his redoubts over the heights which cover Savona 
and Vado. 

Genoa, placed in the centre of hostilities, and 
whose neutrality had already been violated by 
the French, was a scene of continual negotiation, 
and the government was threatened by all par- 
ties; the ports were blockaded by an English 
fleet, and all provisions destined for the army of 
Italy intercepted. The French, at length, termi- 
nated the suspense and danger in which they 
were involved, by an attack on the whole Austrian 
line, for the purpose of expelling them from the 
Genoese territory. This measure was resolved 
in a council of war held at Albenga; and the 
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French were encouraged in their resolution by a 
knowledge that the Austrian army had suffered 
much through sickness. The grand attack was 
preceded by several partial skirmishes, in one of 
which generals Augereau and Chastel expelled 
the Austrians fh>m the position of Campo di Pietri, 
taking five hundred prisoners. 

Encouraged by thiQ success, the French made 
their grand assault on the Austrian army in the 
valley of Loano ; and after a contest which lasted 
from six in the morning till five in the dvening, 
compelled them to retreat upon Garesio, with the 
loss, of eight thousand men killed and prisoners. 
The next day the action was renewed, and the 
Austrians were again compelled to retreat towards 
Savona Bitd Bagniano : Dewins endeavoured to 
prevail on the senate of Genoa to deliver into his 
hands the fortress of Savona ; but on their refusal, 
was obliged to pass the straits of la Bochetta, to 
effect his retreat on the side of Acqui. The 
French thus obtained possession of La Pietra, 
Loano, Finale, Vado, and considerable magazines, 
which the Austrians had amassed in Savona ; but 
their wants or their avidity impelled them to the 
most wanton and disorderly acts of rapacity. 
Scherer published a vigorous proclamation for the 
purpose of restraining their excesses, but the 
whole country was alarmed and disgusted at their 
proceedings. They might, but for tliis unmilitary 
conduct, have made themselves completely mas- 
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tem of tiie Apennines; bat ijtui tmp&tot moLt 
duriag' tbe mateat, a reiAforcement of twenty^-fiTO 
thottsiuid men^ and the oouvt of Turin six liiou* 
aand^ under geneial GoUi; who occnpied the moat 
advantageouB poaitioiBa. 

After many difficullaes, an armistice waa agreadi 
to on the banks of the Blune; and' though the' 
atipobtiona were not expreariy extended to Italy, 
tiie season coanpdled the obaenranee of a tvuee' 
in Hiat quarten Sanguine hopes were enter-^ 
tained^ by some poKticiansi that a general padiv 
cation nugiit be efieoted ; but the French^ had^ 
only a temporary: scheme in view, resolving to' 
gtaitify to die utmost their pro|eots of andiition, 
and'endeavounng to weaken still more the dli^ 
snce formed against Ihem, by detaching the king' 
of Sasdiua Ama t\» common cause. 
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CHAPTEIt VI, 

RgfubUcan Zeal of the New Gavernment.'^FbumcuA 
IHffiaUties. — Conspiracy at Faris.^^N^tiaiwns 
with EngUmd.'^Early Life of £uonffarte.—Hc 
obtams the Command of tit Army of Italy. — 
Frogreu of the War in Germany.^Buonapartis^ 
Campaign in ItaJy.^His Successes.— Revolt at 
Favia.— Conquest of Italy.— Treaty with the 
Fope. — Corsica restored.— fTest India Idands.--^ 
N^otiatums with England renewed, and again 
abandormd.—Englkh ej:plamUory Mamfesto. 

JLhE new goveniiiieiit^ anaous to shew its 
seaknis attaoboieat to republicamrai and ita 
katred of roj^y, had recently aent to the fron- 
tieiB, under an armed force, M. Carletti, envoy 
firom the grand duke of Tuscany, in consequence 
of his having requested permission to wait on the 
danghter of the late king as a matter of ceremony ; 
and they also passed a decree for observing 
threugfaont the republic the 21st of January as a 
fiftte, in celebration of what they termed the just 
piiB»hment of the last king, to be observed m aH 
tlie communes and by ail the fleets and annies. 

The perpetual expenses of the war, and thai 
dmwt eoBhsuated state of the treasury, fonM^ha 
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on the directory a series of difficulties which it 
was not easy to surmount, and they were there- 
fore compelled to announce their situation to the 
council. They stated, that under present exi* 
gencies, it might be necessary to exceed the 
limits of the constitution^ and they proposed the 
raising of a forced loan of six hundred millions of 
livres. This measure, which passed after some 
modification, being found insufficient, a decree 
was obtained for a new paper currency, founded 
on the national domains, for the purchase of 
which the' holders were to possess a title ; but 
this issue becoming speedily depreciated, new 
taxes were levied with such eagerness as to oc- 
casion some suspicions as to the personal integrity 
of those engaged in the government. 

During their preparations for the approaching 
campaign, the directory attempted to render diem* 
selves popular at home, by the establishmtent of 
the National InstUtUe^ or society of men of letters; 
under the protection of goveminent Every man 
of Erudition, who had escaped the bloody persecu- 
tion of the Mountain party, was invited to be a 
member. It was opened on the 4th of April, in 
the hall of the Louvre, when the ambassadors of 
Spain, Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Ame- 
rica, Tuscany, Genoa, and Geneva, were present, 
and the members of the directory in their robes 
of state. The president expressed the determi- 
nation of the executive power to affi>rd every 
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encouragement to the improvement of literature 
and the arts; and the president of the institute 
replied that it was the determination of the mem* 
bars to endeavour to give lustre to the republican 
government by the exercise of their talents, and 
by publications. The speeches were enthusiasti- 
cally applauded by fifteen hundred spectators, and 
the general expectation was, that France was now 
to enter on a career of glory and prosperity 
wholly unprecedented. 

Divided in tjieir conduct, according to the pre* 
'valence of the opposite parties, the directory 
adopted systems of the most contradictory ten^ 
deacy. They restrauaied the jacobins by shutting 
up their principal place of meeting near the Pan- 
theon, and by preventing their secret assemblies 
in various public-houses ; but, at the same time, 
they closed many churches, theatres, and peace- 
able societies, as if tb^y were desirous to console 
the jacobins, and confound all distinctions between 
them and their opponents. By degrees, however, 
these ferocious persons were in a train of being 
expelled from the public offices, and their impa- 
tience of all control, and eagerness for unlimited 
power, again rendering them dangerous to govern- 
ment» made it necessary to take further measures 
for preventing their conspiracies and disarming 
and dispersing their leaders. 

Babouf, who assumed the name of Gracchus, 
placed himself at the head of a new conspiracy ; 
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and Drouet» the post-master of Varennes^ who 
stopped the king on his journey, and who had, 
on his return from confinement in Austria, been 
honourably received in the legislature, was also a 
conspicuous leader . They had established a com- 
mittee of insurrection, under the name of secret 
directory of public safety, which corresponded with 
inferior committees, dispersed throughout the 
capital; Funds were supplied for the mainte- 
nance of patriots by voluntary contribution, and 
great numbers daily flocked to Paris, who were 
considered as recruits. Their plan (if the report 
of their enemies may be believed, supported by 
papers, genuine or forged) was, to massacre the 
five directors, all the legislators who had deviated 
from the principles of the Mountain, the ministers^ 
and all the constituted authorities in Paris who 
should issue orders for resisting them, or who 
should beat the ginSrak, and all foreigners of 
whatever nation they might be. The insurgents 
were then to seize the gates of Paris, the post-* 
office, the treasury, the mint, and all magazines, 
private as well as public, containing victuals or 
ammunition. The constitution of 1 793 was to be 
proclaimed on the bodies of the victims, and two 
idacards were ready printed which were to be 
profusely distributed and pasted up. One was 
beaded in large characters, Constitution op 

1793; LIBERTY, EQUALITY, COMMON WELFARE! 

Hie other displayed as conspicuously the words. 
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Those who usurp sovereiontt ought to bb 
put to death by freemen ! 

The precise means of executing their project 
were carefully arranged. The instant these pla- 
cards had been distributed, troops of insurgents 
were to set out from each of the sections, preceded 
by banners inscribed Constitution of 1793; 
the sound of the tocsin was expected to recruit 
their forces with great numbers of women and 
children, who were to march in disorder, under 
the guidance of the conspirators, with instructions 
to seize all the arms and instruments of offence 
they could find. When the legislature was dis- 
solved, a convention was to be instituted, and the 
hall of the jacobins rebuilt at the expense and by 
the personal labour of those who had destroyed it; 
measures were taken for securing the co-operation 
of two camps established near Paris, and pro* 
clamations were to be dispatched to all the armies 
by extraordinary couriers. 

Whatever appearance of formidable combination 
this conspiracy may present, it was, in reaUty, 
attended with little danger: the directory were 
apprized of all the circumstances and all the 
agents, and sent several messages to the councils^ 
and issued proclamations indicating their intel* 
ligence, and fo/bidding alarm. They raquired 
from the le^slature a declaration of the penalty to 
be incurred by those who should excite or main- 
tain any assemblage, any individual belongaxqr t» 

q2 
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which filhould not retire on the first comniand of 
the constituted authorities, or of the armed force 
deputed by them. The councils took the message 
into immediate consideration, and declared that 
such culprits incurred pain of death, with a power, 
however, for the jury to recommend a change of 
their sentence to that of deportation. 

Armed Mrith this new power, and reinforced by 
the law against libellers, the directory permitted 
the conspirators to proceed till the eve of execut- 
ing their project, when a proclamation appeared, 
detailing all its particulars. The conspirators 
were seized, seals put on their papers^ a report 
made on their treason, and a court empowered to 
sit at yend6me for the purpose of trying them. 
Several laws were also enacted for strengthening 
the hands of the directory, wh6, by pretending to 
submit to the legislature doubts on Uie manner of 
proceeding with respect to Drouet, obtained from 
them explicit acknowledgments of the extent of 
their authority, and a clear definition of the right 
given by the constitution to put upon their trial 
deputies i^enjlagrante delicto. 

In examining Uie [Papers which were seized, 
many curious facts were discovered rdative to the 
formation of the conspiracy, and many culprits 
were detected against whom no suspicion ap- 
peared to exist. Drouet protested his innocence 
pi vain, and made unavailing efforts to account for 
his associatiop with the conspirators; he was 
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t>rdered for trial, but found means to escape from 
the prison of the Abbaye. It is asserted by the 
partisans of the directory that they connived 
at his flight, through gratitude for his service 
in 1791, and pity of his sufferings during bis 
confinement in Germany. The others were ex- 
ecuted« 

About this time' an approach towards a nego- 
tiation with France was made on the part of 
Oreat Britain, by Mr. Wickham, ambassador to 
the Swiss Cantons ; and on the 8th of March, a 
note was communicated to M. Barthelemy, am- 
bassador from the French republic. It was asked. 
Whether France would be willing to sendministers 
to a congress, to negotiate peace with his Britannic 
Majesty and his allies ? Whether France would be ^ 
inclmed to communicate the general grounds on 
which she would be willing^ to conclude peace, 
that his Majesty and his allies might consider 
them in concert? Lastly, whether France would 
desire to communicate any other mode of accom- 
plishing a peace? Whatever answer should be 
returned was to be transmitted to the British 
court ; but it was at the same time declared, that 
Mr. Wickham had no authority to discuss these 
aubjects. An answer was returned on the 26tli of 
the same month, by Barthelemy, in the name of 
the directory, complaining of the insincerity of the 
British court, as its ambassador had no authority 
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to negotiate, and that the proposal of a oongreM 

made negotiation endless. It stated the wish of 

the directory to obtain peace, but that no portion 

of territory would be relinquished, which formed 

part of the republic by the constitutional decree. 

To this note no reply w4s made; but it was 

complained of to the foreign ministers resident 

at the court of London, and considered as 

leaving Great Britain no other alternative than 

the prosecution of the war, at once both just and 

necessary. 

During the winter season, the directory found 

means to reduce the western departments to 
proper subjection. The expedition from England 
had tempted the royalists once more to try their 
fortime in the field of battle ; but after a number 
of defeats, their leaders Charette and Stofilet were 
apprehended, and put to death on the 29th of 
March, which tended to suppress the insurgents 
in every quarter. Domestic enemies being thus 
subdued, the republican government was enabled 
to make the more vigorous exertions on the 
frontiers. Their military force was divided into 
three armies ; the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
under Jourdan was principally stationed about 
Dusseldorf and Coblentz ; the army of the Rhine 
and Moselle, commanded by the celebrated gene- 
ral Moreau, stationed on the Upper Rhine, and 
from Landau to Treves; and the third army oc« 
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eupied the Italian coast from Nice towards 
Oenoa^ the command of which was bestowed 
on Buonaparte *. 

* This singular mdividual^ whose history presents such m 
series of renmrkable vicissitudes, is said to have been bom at 
i^accio in the island of Corsica, on thi^ I5th of August, 
1769, though both the precise date and place of his birth 
have been somewhat controverted, as well as different ac- 
counts given of his paternal origin : leaving, however, such 
points which can reflect neither honour nor disgrace on tfa« 
person whose unusual advancement at one time suggested 
the subject as a matter of important inquiry, it may be suf* 
ficient to state that his remarkable attachment to a military 
life appeared at a very early period, and that at the age of 
ten years he was placed at the public school of Brieone, 
through the recommendation of the Count de Marbeuf, his 
mother's well-known admirer, where he soon applied himself 
with diligence to the study of history, mathematics, and for- 
tification. His habits at the school were so austere and 
gloomy, as to procure for him among the lads the reputation 
of a kind of savage ; for he is said never to have mingled 
with them in their diversions, and by shewing himself pleased 
only when he could command, to have given early proof of 
that ambition which afterwards tended alike to his success 
and rum. In 1784 Buonaparte quitted Brienne on a pro- 
motion to the military school of Paris, from whence he was 
aoon after appointed a subaltern of artillery. After the 
breaking out of the revolution, he returned to Corsica ( 1 790), 
where he remained three years, profiting of this leisure j'ur 
the purpose pf prosecuting still further his military studiei* 

The island of Corsica soon after this falling into the bands 
of the English, he quitted it for Toulon, to which place hi^ 
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The war in Germany had been suspended 
by an andistice, one of the conditions of which 
was, that ten days notice should be given of 
its termination ; and this ceremony having been 
complied with on the part of the Austrians, hos- 
tilities began again on the 3 1st of May, 1796. 
Jourdan first made a movement on both banks of 

fiumly removed in 1793. Being called into service at 
Toulon under Barras, who became his patron, he so dis- 
tinguished himself by his hardihood, that he was appointed 
general of artillery in the army of the south. After ike 
French had again taken possession of Toulon, be repured 
to Nice, where he was put under arrest as a terrorbt on the 
fall of Robespierre, and in a moment of indignation solicited 
leave to quit the service and go to Constantinople, which 
being refused, he repaired to Paris for the purpose of re^ 
presenting his wrongs. Here he remained until the revok 
of the 5th October, 1795 : being second in command at 
this scene of blood under Banras, he was ordered to defend 
the convention, and m the very heart of the capital, he 
scattered slaughter and dismay on every side. To this 
sanguinary day he afterwards ascribed his rapid advance- 
ment; for Barras so much approved of the massacre which 
had been committed, that he procured for Buonaparte 
the chief command of the army of the interior. Barras 
also introduced him to bis mistress, the Countess Beau- 
hamois, a widow with several children, of whose society 
he appeared to have grown weaiy, and to whom his young 
friend Buonaparte wu$ speedily married. These circum- 
stances bringing him mto notice, led to his appointment 
for the command of the army which wes directed to overruo 
Italy. 
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the Lower Rhine, and several affairs of posts took 
place in the Hundsruck. On the right bank of the 
Rhine, where the imperialists were weakest, ^e 
French employed their principal force. Twenty 
thousand men only defended the Sieg, covered 
Ehrenbreitstein, and lined the right bank of the 
Rhine, between the Sieg and Lahn. This corps, 
commanded by the prince of Wurtemburg, was 
attacked by the army of the Sambre and Meuse 
under general Kleber, and compelled to retire 
behind the river to the strong position of Uckerath, 
with the loss of two thousand four hundred men. 
Before the prince was completely established in 
this post, the republicans endeavoured, by superior 
numbers, to outflank and turn him ; but he fell > 
back on Altenkirchen, where he was immediately 
attacked, and put to the rout, with the loss of 
twelve pieces of cannon, part of his magazines, 
and three thousand men. The Austrians were 
thus compelled to retire behind the Lahn, leaving 
Ehrenbreitstein uncovered, which was immedi- 
ately invested by the French. 

Hie archduke Charles, sensible of the neces- 
sity of reinforcing the prince of Wurtemburg, 
renounced a diversion he was making in the pala- 
tinate and the Hundsruck, and directing his march 
towards Mentz, passed the Rhine, and having 
secured the defence of the Lahn, proceeded in 
person against the left wing of the French army, 
headed by general Lefebvre. The archduke 
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pushed forward with the utmost celerity to pre* 
vent a junction between Jourdan and Kleber, and 
made the right wing of his army pass the Lahn 
and the Dille at Wetzlaer. (General Wemeck, 
who commanded this division, attacked the French 
without success, till seven o'clock in the evening, 
June 15th; when a reinforcement having arrived,^ 
the archduke advanced, and surmounting great 
obstacles, gained a complete victory. The re- 
publicans in their retreat took another position 
equally strong with the former, but were again 
expelled, with the loss of twelve pieces of can^ 
non. The French corps which defended the 
Lower Lahn were obliged to fall back on the 
8ieg, pursued by the archduke, with the. loss 
of all their provisions, artillery, waggons, and 
baggage. 

While these events occurred on the Lower 
Rhine, M oreau commenced the campaign on the 
Upper Rhine, by two attacks on the position of 
Wurmser, on the 14th and 20th of June; but 
which produced no effect but that of confining 
the imperialists within their intrenched camp 
before the fort of the Rhine. Moreau, however^ 
intended them only as feints ; for, leaving a small 
force to watch the Austrian camp, he suddenly 
marched with a greater portion of his anny 
towards Strasburgh, where preparations were 
making for an important enterprise. 

In consequence of the loss of the Milanese, the 
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court of Vienna had determined to send mares* 
chal Wurmser into Italy with thirty thousand 
men ; a resolution which the French had learned 
by means of their spies, before it was commu- 
nicated to the imperial army» and formed their 
measures accordingly. The departure of thirty 
thousand troops from the Upper Rhine, created 
an opening which the archduke's expedition to 
the Lower Rhine would not permit him to fill up 
for some time ; and Moreau, taking advantage of 
the critical moment, embarked three thousand 
men in boats, who landing on some small islands 
between Strasburgh and Fort K6hl, drove in the 
imperial piquets, who in their flight omitted to 
break down the bridges which communicate with 
the right bank of the Rhine. These the French 
passed, and suddenly attacked Kehl : the Suabian 
garrison, though assailed only by infantry, made 
no resistance ; and the supineness of the troops 
in the neighbourhood afforded the republicans 
sufficient time to strengthen themselves in their 
new acquisition, as well as to establish a bridge 
of boats between Kehl and Strasburgh, and spread 
themselves over the plain, so as to defy any at- 
tack from Offenburgh or Rastadt On receiving 
information of these events, Latour, the Austrian 
general, in ctojuncticm with the prince de Cond^, 
made great exertions to stop the progress of the 
republicans, but they were too late. Moreau, 
with eighty thousand men, occupied the best 
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chosen positions, and continued to gain advaii« 
tages over the Suabians, from whom he took the 
moimtain of Kniebis, and the town of Freyden* 
stadt; while Dessaix, at the head of the left 
column of the French, defeated Latour at Ren- 
chen, and pushed forward to the city of Rastadt. 
Here Moreau, with a large reinforcement, joined 
Dessaix ; and after a bloody engagement, which 
lasted the whole day, compelled the imperialists 
to retreat to Eslingen. 

The archduke Charles, suspecting the intended 
movement of the French, left thirty thousand men 
under general Wartensleben, to cover the Lower 
Rhine; and having reinforced the garrisons of 
Ehrenbreitstein and Mentz, arrived with the rest 
of his army by forced marches on the banks of 
the Murg, at the moment when Latour was giving 
way to his opponents. But as soon as the arch- 
duke had quitted the Lower Rhine, the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse resumed offensive opera- 
tions ; Jourdan, passing the river near Nieuwied, 
surprised the Austrian general, Funck, and com- 
pelled Wartensleben to retire behind the Lahn, 
which the whole French igrmy passed in three 
columns. In vain did Wartensleben oppose to 
their force aU the efforts of skill and valour ; he 
was unsuccessful in several engagements, and 
witnessed the capture of Fort Kcenigstein, the 
irresistible advance of the republicans towards 
Frankfort ; and finally, the capitulation of that 
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Important town on the 11th of July. He could 
only hope for safety by retreating towards Wurtz- 
burgh, in order to establish a communication with 
the army of the archduke. 

That brave prince was apprized of the events 
which had followed his quitting the Lower Rhine; 
and, anticipating the consequences, saw no chance 
of avoiding the dangers of being placed between 
the victorious armies of Jourdan and Moreau, but 
by a battle; for which purpose he posted his 
right wing near the vilk^ of Durmersheim, his 
centre in front of Eslingen, and his left near the 
town and mountains of Frauenall. He wished to 
defer the encounter for three days, to give time 
for the arrival of reinforcements ; but Moreau, 
penetrating his intentions, suddenly attacked his 
forces on all points, on the 9th of July, endea- 
vouring to turn their left by getting round the 
mountains. After four repulses, the French sue* 
ceeded in this object, and the imperialists were 
obliged to retreat towards Pfortzheim. The loss 
of men was nearly equal on both sides; but the 
republicans had the advantage of detaching the 
Austrians entirely from the banks of the Rhine, 
and from the fortified towns of Philipsburg and 
Manheim, into both which, however, the arch- 
duke prudently threw strong garrisons. 

After remaining at Pfortzheim four days, the 
ttrchduke learnt that the French army were di- 
recting their march towards Stutgard ; and there* 
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fore, in order to preserve his communication with 
the prince of Cond^, removed his camp to a 
position near Yahingen, on the river Entz. The 
republicans still continuing to advance into the 
duchy of Wurtemburg, the archduke removed to 
Ludwisburg, and sent two small corps under 
general BaiUet and prinbe John of Lichtenstein, 
to post themselves at Gonstadt smd* Eslingen. 
The French entered Stutgard the same day; and 
Ike archduke passed his army over the Neckar, 
and encamped at Feldbach; while the prince of 
Cond^ and general FitBlich were obliged to 
yield up the Brisgau and the country of the 
Black Forest, falling back to Sigmaringen, on the 
Danube. At the same time, general Wartensle- 
ben, continuing to give way before the numerous 
army <rf Jourdan, was retiring across Franconia, 
and on his arrival at Wurtzburg, found himself on 
a line with the front of the archduke ; from which 
period the mardi of the respective armies became 
better combined. 

The French constantly took advantage of their 
success by levying contributions ; from Frankfort 
they received six millions of livres (262,500/.) in 
specie, and two milli<ms (87,500/.) in provisions. 
The margrave of Baden, the duke of Wurtemburg, 
the circle of Suabia, and all the petty princes 
whose estates are comprehended in it, were 
obliged to purchase a suspension of arms at an 
^lormous price. Their joint contribution amount- 
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ed to twenty-five millions of livres (1,093,750/.) 
twelve thousand horses, as many oxen, five hun* 
died thousand quintals of wheat, rye, and oats^ 
two hundred thousand pair of shoes, and an im* 
mense quantity of other necessaries. The king 
of Prussia also entered into a new treaty with 
the French ; the conditions of which were con^ 
cealed, but its nature appeared in the advantage 
which he took of the progress of their arms to 
seize certain territories in Germany, and parti- 
cularly the suburbs of Nuremberg, under colour 
of some antiquated title. Spain also entered into 
a treaty offensive and defensive with France, which 
was afterwards followed up by a declaration of 
war against Great Britain. 

Ezceptmg a part of the mountains of Tyrol, 
three French armies, one under Jourdan, another 
under Moreau, and a third commanded by Buona- 
parte, now occupied the whole country reaching 
from the frontiers of Bohemia to the Adriatic 
«ea. And, deserted by all the members of the 
coalition, except Great Britain, the emperor now 
experienced her liberality in the grant of a loan, 
which extricated him from present difficulties. 
Having thus the command of abundance of money, 
he was enabled to send one army after another 
to oppose Buonaparte in Italy, while he recruited 
his force in Germany by extensive levies, and 
by taking into his pay the troops of those states 
that had made peace with France. 
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The archduke, having received powerfiil rein^ 
forcements, resolved to make a stand, on the 
11th of August, against Moreau, at Umenheim. 
A severe battle was fought, during seventeen 
hours, and one of the wings of the Austrian army, 
under general Riese, had succeeded in occupying 
four leagues of territory in the rear of the French 
army ; but the archduke having received intelli* 
gence that Wartensleben could not maintain his 
ground against Jourdan, he thought it necessary 
to order a retreat, and to adopt new measures. 
He now conceived the bold project of leaving a 
small force to keep Moreau in check, while, with 
the main army he should fall on Jourdan, and 
overwhelm him with superior numbers. Having 
formed the necessary preparations, he recalled 
his troops from the other side of the Danube, 
burnt the bridge of Donauwert, and pressed for- 
ward on this expedition. Unexpected circum- 
stances had obliged Wartensleben to retire from 
the town of Amberg to Schwartzenfeld behind 
the Naab; and the archduke in consequence 
advancing more to the right than he had originally 
intended, arrived at Hemman. Greneral Nauen* 
dorf attacked the French division under Bema- 
dotte on the 22d of August, and drove them from 
the village of Teining. Hotze attacked and pur- 
sued them to Altdorf, while squadrons of Aus-. 
trian cavalry and light infantry occupied the high 
road to Nuremberg. These judicious manoeuvres 
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plaoed the archduke on the right flank of Jourdan'a 
«imy, and he cosGerted measures for a general 
ilttaok ; but the French commander, apprized of 
Bemadotte's defisat, abandoned all his posts, and 
retired to Amherg on the a3d. The Austrians 
pursued, and compelled him to fidl baek to Sultz*- 
bach with the loss of nine hundred prisoners, and 
two battalions q{ his rear-guard cut to pieces. 

General Nauendorf, with ten thousand men, 
was dispatched to reinforce Latour, and prerent 
Moreau from taking advantage of his reduced 
fane, while the archduke prepared to expel Jour- 
dai^ from Franconia. As a necessary preliminary, 
ke sent genial Hotze to Wurtzbui^, who drovfe 
out the French garrison, and possessed himself of 
the citadel. Jourdan had been equally amdous 
to preserve this post, but arrived too late, and 
Ailed in a spirited attempt to expel the Austrimsi. 
His sense of honour, however, impelled him to 
riak a.bi^ttle for the preservation of his conquests, 
and having selected a most advantageous position, 
he waited with firmness the approach of his oppo- 
nent The archduke, having thrown a bridge 
aeross the Mein, divided his army into three 
columns, the left commanded by general Satarray, 
the ceantre by Wartensleben, and the right by 
Kray. Sztarray, who was first engaged, was 
brought into inuninent danger by the delay of 
the other divisions in crossing the rives; but, the 
ardhduke having ordered Wartensleben to ford 
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the Mein with all his cavalry, the timely execution 
of his command sayed him from defeat. When 
the army had passed the river, a general charge 
was made, and the Austrians, penetrating through 
the woods with fixed bayonets, dislodged and 
drove the republicans in every directioD. , Jourdan 
lost. two thousand killed and wounded, and up- 
wards of three thousand prisoners, with ten pieced 
of cannon, and a vast number of baggage and pro- 
vision vrBggons, while. the loss, of the Austrians 
did not exceed eight hundred men. 

After this defeat^ Jourdan retired to HameU 
bourg, continuing his retreat towards the Upper 
Lahn, across the country of Fuld and Wetaravia* 
The archduke dispatched his right wing under 
general Kray, against Wetzlaer, which the French 
abandoned. General Hotze, with the left,- at- 
.tempted to dislodge, them from Weilburg, but 
without success. The archduke then prepared 
to attack their centre by a combined operation ; 
but the French evacuated the towns of Dietz and 
limbourg, and retired behind the Lahn. After 
many partial skirmishes, in one of which general 
Marceau was slain, two divisions of the French 
army passed the Rhine at Cologne, and the main 
body reached the intrenched camp before Dussel- 
dorf. Thus ended Jourdan s famous retreat of 
more than three hundred miles in twenty-five 
days, during which he lost nearly half his army. 
Beumonville was on this occasion promoted to 
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command the. army in this: quarter, instead of the 
brave, but unsuccessful Jourdan. 

Moreau's armynow isolated and cut off from 
that of Jourdan, was supposed to become an 
easy conquest. Many attacks were made upon 
him, but all of them without success; and the 
imperial generals were at last obliged to give 
way to him wherever. he turned. In this interval 
the elector-palatine, terrified at his approaqh^ 
obtained a treaty of peace, by which, in consider- 
ation of six millions of Uvres (437,500/.), three 
thousand three hundred horses, two hundred thou* 
sand quintals of grain, one hundred ; thousand 
sacks of oats, onehundred thousand pair of shoes, 
ten thousand pair of boots, thirty thousand ells of 
cloth, and twenty pictures to be selected from the 
galleries of Dusseldorf and Munich ; Moreau sold 
to the elector a neutrality for .his dominiohs in 
Bavaria, Franconia, and Westphalia. 

Moreau, perceiving no probability of being join* 
ed either by the armies of Jourdan or Buonaparte, 
resolved, to retreat towards the Rhine through 
Suabia* • He had recrossed the Lech to prepare 
for this event ; but he suddenly passed it agaui, 
as if determined to advance farther into Austria, 
and drove back general Latour as far as Land- 
speiig^. . Having thus obtained freedom for his 
movements, he proceeded between the Danubet 
and the \^e of Constance. Latour, however, 
hung upon his rear. He ^so found the passes of 

B 2 
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tke Black Foiettocoapied by Isrge bodiai of 
Austrians, while generals Neuendorf and Pe* 
trarscli harassed his right flank with twenty-four 
thousand men ; turning upon Iataur» he totally 
defeated him, and took five thousand prisoners; 
whom he was able to carry to France. He now 
tottlintked his retreat; his right wing under Des- 
saiJc, keeping Nauendorf and Petrarsch in check, 
while the rest of the army cleared the passages in 
front, till he arrived at ^ Val d'Eftfer, a narrow 
defile running between lofty mountains. Alter 
this desperate effort he reached Fribourg on ^ 
13th of October, J 799; but was soon oomp^ed 
by the archduke Charles, who had now arrii^ 
fix>m the pursuit of Jourdan, to evacuate all his 
|K>sitions on the Suabian side of the Rhine, with 
the exception of Kehl, and a temporary fortifiea*- 
^n'at Huningen. 

The imperial troops, in the mean time, had 
taken advantage of the defenceless state of the 
French frontier to cross the Rhine at Manheim, 
and to advance in various detachments to Weissem- 
burg, Seltz, Hagenau, and almost to the gates ci 
Strasburg. These detachments being now re* 
called, the archduke resolved to terminate the 
campaign by Ike capture of Kehl, and the forti- 
Aeatk>n at Huningen. But this proved difficult 
A great part of the winter vras spent in fruitless 
attempts on the part of the Austrians, sometimes 
to take them by stonn» and sometimes tq reduoe 
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ihem bf a r^^^ar aiege* Different sadlies were 
made by the Frenchi and itnmenee numbers of 
men were loat on both fiidea by the fewotd, and by 
the se^mty of the season. It was not till the 
10th <tf January, 1797» that the Frendi agreed to 
evacuate Kdil; and the fortification at Huniagtn 
was not giyen up till the succeeding months 

The republican army in Italy, commanded by 
Buonaparte, and opposed by the Austrian general 
Beaulieu, amounted to about eighty-five thousand' 
men. Buonaparte, on his arrival to take the com« 
mand, found it poorly equipped, and the troops 
mutinous for want of necessaries* He addressed 
them, however, in the true style of military en^ 
terprise : " If we are to be vanquished, we have 
already too much ; and if we conquer, we shall 
want nothing;" and ordered them to prepare for 
immediate action. The Austrian army under ge*^ 
neral Beaulieu is said to have more than equalled 
the French in number. To these were united the 
king of Sardinia's army under count Colli, of iizty 
thousand regular troops, besides the militia of the 
country, and a small body of Neapolitan cavalry, 
amounting to about two thousand fivt hundred 
men. 

General Beaulieu made the first movement on 
the 0th of April, 1796, by attacking a pest Called 
Voltri, which the French possessed, within six 
leagues 6{ Genoa. They defended themselves tffl 
the evening, and then retreated to Savitaa. Next 
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morning Beaulieu, at the head of fifteen thousand 
men, pressing upon the centre of the French army, 
was completely successful till one o'clock in the 
afternoon, when' he reached a redoubt at Monte- 
notte, which was the last of their intrenchments. 
This redoubt contained fifteen hundred French. 
Their commander, Rampon, prevailed with them, 
in a moment of enthusiasm, to swear that they 
would not surrender ; and the consequence was, 
that they arrested the progress of Beaulieu for the 
remainder of the day. During the night, Buona- 
parte stationed his right wing under Laharpe, in 
the rear of the redoubt of Montenotte, which still 
held out^ while he himself, with Massena, Ber- 
thier, and Salicetti, advanced by Altara, to take 
the Austrians on their flank and rear. Beaulieu, in 
the mean time, had received powerful reinforce- 
ments, and on the morning of the 11th renewed 
the attack on the French under Laharpe; but 
Massekia soon advancing upon the flank of the 
Austrians and Sardinians, they gave way on all 
sides. Two of their generals, Roccavina and Ar- 
genteau, were wounded ; and they lost two thou*- 
sand five hundred prisoners. 

On the 13th at day-break, the defiles of Mille* 
suno were forced by the French general Augereau ; 
and by a sudden movement, general Provera, at 
the head of fifteen hundred Austrian grenadiers, 
was surrounded ; u circumstance which proved 
not a little embarrassing to the French army. 
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'^r this resolute officier, instead of surrendering, 
instantly retired to a ruined castle on the top of 
the mountain, and there intrenched himself. Au- 
gereau brought up his artUlery, and spent many 
hours in attempting to dislodge him. At last he 
divided his troops into four columns, and en- 
deavoured to carry Provera's intrenchments by 
Btorm. The French lost two generals, Banel 
and Quenin, and Joubert was wounded in this 
attempt, which proved unsuccessful. Provera 
passed the night in the midst of the French army, 
which had been prevented by his obstinate re- 
sistance from coming to battle. On the 14th the 
hostile armies faced each other, but a division of 
the French troops was still occupied in blockading 
Provera. The Austrians attempted to force the 
centre of the French, but without success. Mas- 
sena, in the mean time, turned the left flank of 
their left wing near the village of Dego ; while 
Laharpe, with his division in three close columns; 
turned the right flank of the same wing. One 
column kept in awe the centre of the Austrians, 
a second attacked the flank of their left wing, 
while the third column gained its rear. Thus was 
the left wing of the combined army completely 
surrounded and thrown into confusion. Eight 
thousand men were, on this occasion, taken pri- 
soners, and general Provera at last surrendered. 

These victories were not gained over a timid or 
an inactive adversary. On the morning after his 
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fatal defeat at MiUesimo, BMnilira »ado <tiia ti 
those spirited efforts ifrinck often retriefre aod 
alter the fortune of war. At the head of aeYOn 
thousand choten Austrians, hfe attacked, at daf* 
breaks the village of Dego, where die FrebiA re^ 
posed in security after tiieir enocess. He took 
tiiB Tillage ; bnt the Frendl^ having rallied undor 
Massena, spent the greater part of the day in Hi** 
tempting to retake it. Tliey were thrice repulsed^ 
and one of their generals^ Causse, was killed^ 
Towards evening, however^ Buonaparte having 
brought up remforcenlmts, the post was retaken, 
and the Austrians retired with the loss of fourteen 
hundred made prisoners. 

Buonaparte afterwards contrived to throw him- 
self between the Austrian and Sardinian armies. 
By possessing the strong post of D^o, his right 
wu secured against the efforts of Beaalieu, while 
he was enabled to act with the mass of his fwce 
against the Piedmontese. Hiift enterprises in this 
quarter weie facilitated by the exertions of Au- 
gereau, who had opened a ccnnmunication'with 
the valley of the Tanaro> where Serrurier'a division 
¥ras approaching die town of Ceva, and near which 
the Piedmontese had an intzenched camp defended 
by eight thousand men.. On the 16th Augereau 
attacked the redoubts v^iich covered this camp, 
whidi induced the Piedmontese to evacuate it in 
the JBigfat; and on the 17th Ceva was entered by 
Semum; Count Colli now retreirted to cover 
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TVirin; makii^ cboiee, however, of tbe strongeft 
poster tnd fighting in them all. He was able, cm 
the 20th, to lepulse Serrurier; but on the 22d, 
Buonaparte, Mill pressing on the Piedmonteae 
general, defeated him new Mondovi, and entered 
that place. The retreating army in vain made a 
stand, with its head-quarters at Fossano, and its 
brings at Coni and Cherasco. On the 25th 
Massena advanced against Cherasco, which was 
speedily evacuated; Fossano surrendered to Ser- 
rurier, and Alba to Augereau* 

Previous to these last movements, however, 
count Colli, on the 23d of April, had written to 
Buonaparte, requesting an armistice, to allow the 
king of Sardinia an opportunity of negotiating a 
peace. The French army was now within twenty- 
mx miles of Turin ; and that prince saw himself 
suddenly reduced to the distressing alternative of 
being closely besieged in his capital, or of accept- 
ing auch terms as the conqueror might think fit to 
impose* Buonaparte granted an armistice, on 
condition that the three fortresses of Coni, Ceva, 
and Tortona, should be delivered up to him, with 
their artillery and magazines, and that he should 
be allowed to cross the Po at Valentia. The 
aimistice was signed on the 29th, and it was foI« 
lowed by a formal treaty with the French republic, 
concluded at Paris on the 17th of May. The con- 
ditions imposed on the fallen king of Sardiina 
were humiliatjaig and severe. He surrendered to 
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France for ever the duchy of Savoy^ and the 
counties of Nice, Jenda, and Breteuil. He gave 
an amnesty to all his subjects that were prosecuted 
for political opinions. He agreed that the French 
troops should have free access to Italy through his 
territory; and, in addition to the fortresses sur- 
rendered by the armistice, he gave up those of 
Exiles, Susa, Brunette, Assiette, Chateau Dau- 
phin, and Alexandria, to be possessed by the 
French during the war ; and they were authorized 
to levy military contributions in the territory oc- 
cupied by them. He agreed to erect no works 
in future on the side of France, aud to demolish 
the fortresses of Brunette and Susa. 

In the mean time the republican army advanced 
towards the Po. Beaulieu was deceived by the 
article in the armistice* which stipulated, that the 
French should be allowed to cross that river at Va- 
lentia, and made all his preparations for resistance 
in that quarter. Buonaparte laboured by every 
means to confirm this error; and while the 
Austrian general waited for him near Videntia, 
he advanced hastily into Lombardy, and had pro- 
ceeded sixty miles to Placentia, where he arrived 
on the 7th of May, before the direction of his 
march was known. He immediately eflfected his 
passage without difficulty, there being only a 
small party of Austrian cavalry accidentally on 
:the opposite bank, and they fled at his approach. 
Beaulieu in the mean while had sent, when too 
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late, a body of six thousand infantry «nd two 
thousand cavalry, to prevent the French from 
passing the river ; but Buonaparte, now on the 
same side of the river with themselves, met and 
defeated them on the 8th, at the village of Fombio. 
Another party of five thousand imperialists, ad- 
vancing to the assistance of those at Fombio, was 
met at Codogno, and repulsed by Laharpe ; but 
this officer was killed on the occasion. On the 
9th Buonaparte granted an armistice to the duke 
of Parma, on condition of his paying a contribu- 
tion of two millions of French money, (87,5001.) 
and delivering ten thousand quintals of wheat, five 
thousand quintals of oats, and two thousand oxen, 
for the use of the army. This prince also agreed 
to deliver up twenty of his best paintings, to be 
chosen by the French. Similar stipulations were 
ordered to be inserted in every future treaty ; by 
which means the most valuable curiosities of Italy 
were transferable to the French capital. 

Beaulieu, now driven from the Po, crossed the 
Adda, leaving some troops to defend the ap- 
proaches to Lodi. The advanced guard of the 
French attacked these on the 10th, and drove 
them into the town ; which was entered in sudi 
dose pursuit, that the imperialists had not time 
to break down the bridge over the Adda. At the 
other end of the bridge the imperial army was 
drawn up, and thirty pieces of cannon defended 
. the passage. The French generals, after a con- 
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*iiltatio% agreed that it cotdd not he fbiced; BiH 
Buonaparte having demanded of his grenadnni if 
they were willing to make the attempt, they ap* 
plauded the proposal, and he formed them into a 
doae column. Taking instant advantage of a 
cloud of smoke which issued fipom the canaolu 
they rushed along the bridge, about one hundred 
yards in length, and reached the middle of it 
before they were discovered* Here a general 
discharge from the Austrians at once destroyed 
seven hundred of the French. The grenadier 
column hesitated, and the carnage became terv 
rible ; but Massena, Berthiet, Ddlemagne, Cer^ 
voni, Lasnes, Dupat, and other officers, flying to 
its support^ they urged on the soldiers, and press- 
ing forward, broke. into the ranks of the imperial 
army, which immediately gave way, rad fled in 
all directions. This exploit has been much cele- 
brated; and it had the effect of prodnciag great 
national exultation. 

Beaulieu, being obliged to retire up the Adda, 
recalled those troops which he l»d placed on the 
Ticino and at Milan, which city he evacuated, 
leaving only eighteen hundred men in the citadel ; 
four thousand French, under Massena, took pos- 
sessioui and on the following day. May 12, Buonsr 
parte made his triumphal entry. He imposed on 
Lombardy, as the price of their liberty, a oontri- 
bation of twenty millions of livres (876,O0OLX and 
obtained from the duke <rf* Modena half that sum. 
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Md twenty valuable pietuies, for a mspenaion 
of anas. 

Too weak to dispute any longer the poaaessicA 
of the Milanese, general Beaulieu thought only of 
<$OT>ering Mantua» and keeping up his communi- 
cation with Germany, for which purpose he took 
a good position on the Mincio ; but Buonaparte 
having forced the passage of that river near Bos- 
ghetto, and marched a column of his army towards 
Peschiera and Castehiuovo, with the intention of 
fitting him off from the road to Verona and 
Trente, the Austrian general was obliged to give 
up all communication with Mantua, and retreat 
towards the Adige. Mantua was abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions, and M. de Beaulieu, after 
pJacing in it a garrison of twelve thousand men, 
had only fourteen thousand left, at the head of 
whom he effected a judicious retreat, traversing 
the states of Venice, and gaining the narrow 
passes of the Tyrol, where he made every dis* 
positLoa lor a masterly defence. 

The Preach, thus become masters of Italy, 
apiead themselves in every direction. Terror and 
dismay went before them, and produced applica* 
tictts for an armistice from the king of Naples, 
and the pope. The territories of Naples being 
far from die scene of action, were not subjected 
to a oon^butitfi^ aiding more was required but 
a separation of the troops oi that country from 
those of the emperor. The pope^ on the con- 
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tntry, being within the grttp of the republicans, 
Buonaparte took from him Bologna, Fferrara, and 
fort Urbino, and the pontiff was promised further 
forbearance, on yielding to the French those 
places, and the citadel of Ancona, and on paying 
twenty-one millions of livres (918,7501.) a him- 
dred paintings and two hundred of the most va- 
luable manuscripts from the public library ^ of 
Rome. 

From the towns thus acquired the French ob- 
tained sufficient artillery and stores for the siege 
of Mantua; and, not content with the spoils of 
Rome, they plundered Milan, Pavia, Parma, and 
Placenza, of their choicest works. During these 
transactions, the French made themselves masters^ 
of the castle of Milan, which surrendered on the 
29th of June. 

The rapacity of the French soldiery, their in- 
solent mockery of religious ceremonies, and above 
all their horrible violations of the persons of 
women, drove the inhabitants of conquered towns 
to a state of distraction, and a general insurrection 
\^as the consequence ; the national cockade was 
trampled under foot, the trees of liberty were cut 
down, and the republicans found in small parties 
were massacred. At Milan, the people having^ 
risen against the French, general Despinoy, the 
commander, mounted his horse whilst some pa- 
troles put the populace to flight. The gate leading 
to Pavia was iii the possession of the rebels,' who 
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ev^ moment expected assistance from the pea- 
sants to compel their submission; the French 
made a terrible chaise upon them, and the ex- 
ample of a dreadful death restored tranquillity, 
but the city was given up to pillage for twenty- 
four hours. 

The moment Buonaparte was informed of these 
proceedings, he hastened back with three himdred 
horse and a battalion of grenadiers. On his ar- 
rival at Milan, he ordered a great number of 
hostages to be arrested, and those persons to be 
shot who had been taken in arms, at the same 
time intimating to the archbishop, chapter, monks, 
and nobles, that they should be responsible for the 
public tranquillity. The municipality imposed a 
fine of three livres for every domestic discharged, 
and order being thus re-established at Milan, 
Buonaparte proceeded to Pavia. 

The chief of brigade Lasnes, who commanded a 
moving column, attacked Binasco, which seven or 
eight hundred peasants seemed determined to 
defend ; he charged them, and having killed about 
one hundred, dispersed the rest. Buonaparte 
ordered the village to be instantly burned, which 
ezhiUted a horrible spectacle, and as he says, 
extorted many a sigh from the general. He then 
summoned the archbishop of Milan, and sent him 
to Pavia with a proclamation requiring submission. 

At day-break Buonaparte reached Pavia, when 
the advanced posts of the rebels were driven back- 
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The place was crowded with a mvltitiida otpeiofiB, 
and, in a state of defence, the castle was taken and 
the French troops were priaoners. The g^ieral 
ordered die artillery to advance^ and after 8pme 
discharges, summoned the insurgents ta lay dawn 
their arms, and have recourse to French gene* 
rosity; but they returned for answer, that while 
Pavia had walls they would not surrender. 

General Damartin formed the sixth battalion 
of grenadiers in dose column, with two eight 
pounders in their van» a^d eaidi man havmg a 
hatchet in his haad; the gates were burst open^ 
on which the iimnense multitude dispersed and 
took reluge in caves and on house-tops, attempt- 
ing but in Tain by throwing down tiles to dispute 
the entry of the troops into the streets. '' Thrice," 
said Buonaparte, *^ Iwd the order to set fire to the 
city been on my lips, when tbe garrison of the 
castle arrived and hastened with cries of joy to 
embrace their deliverers. Their names were 
called over, and none were found missing : if the 
blood of a single Frenchman bad been shed, I had 
resolved to raise on the ruins of Pavia a column, 
on which these impressive words should be 
inscribed: ^ Here stood the city of Pavia!'" 
Buonaparte ordered the whble municipality to be 
shot, and two hundred hostages to be arrested and 
jsent immediately into France. The punishments 
of Buonaparte for insurrection were indeed tre-* 
mendous: the village of Binasco burned, Milan 
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IfiTai iq> to t>illaget and many of ite principal in- 
habitants put to death ; the municipality of Pavia, 
shot after the oity had been taken^ were terrible 
examples of his severity. Conflagration and 
bloodshed, it must be confbsaed, are no ordinary 
or ineffectual means of enforcing'^ submission. 

From the territories of the pope, Buonaparte 
adyanced to Leghorn, in the neutral state of 
Tuscanjr^ under pretence of driving out the Eng- 
hsht and confiscating their property. By means 
of unusual speed and activity, the task assigned to 
Buonaparte was completed by the time the Gditir 
fmign upon the Rhine was begun. Mantua w» 
still indeed in the hands of the imperialists ; but it 
was blockaded, and all Italy was submissive to 
the mandates of France. 

At the commencement of the French invasion 
fj€ Germany, marshal Wurmser was sent into 
Italy to replace Beaulieu, who was removed from 
his command. On his arrival, he coUected the 
wrecks of the Austrian army, and. prepared, till 
he should receive reinforcements, to confine the 
French within as narrow limits as possifaJe> by 
lines drawn from the lake of Garda to the. river 
Adige. At the end of June, however, these linea 
were attacked and carried by Massena's division, 
which induced Wurmser to avoid fiaurther exertion 
till he should receive a more adequate force. The 
first part of the month of July was spent by Buona- 
parte in pressing the siege oi Mantua, which before^ 
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the close of that month he expected to capture. 
In this, however, he was deceived. Twenty thou- 
sand Austrian troops had been sent from the 
Rhine; and other reinforcements were marching 
towards Italy; so that Buonaparte, instead of 
being able to take Mantua, had to defend himself 
against the force of a superior army, that ap- 
proached to raise the siege, and even threatened 
to drive him out of Italy. 

Wurmser s troops descended from the Tyrol in 
two divisions. One half proceeded along the east 
side of the lake of Garda, and the other came by 
the west to cut off the retreat of the French, who 
were thus enclosed by the Austrians. On the 
29th of July, Massena was driven from the strong 
post of La Corona, on the east of the lake, while^ 
at the same time, fifteen thousand Austrians drove 
the French from Salo, and afterwards took Brescia, 
with all the magazines and hospitals of Buona- 
parte's army. There was a fatal error, however, 
in the general plan of operations formed by the 
imperialists. Their army united was an over- 
match for the French; but they had voluntarily 
divided it into two weak parts, placing Buonaparte 
between them. The error was instantly discerned, 
and taken advantage of by their antagonist. On 
the night of the 30th, he suddenly raised the siege 
of Mantua, and on the Ist of August retook Bres- 
cia, with the magazines and hospitals. Having 
the mass of his army united* Buonaparte surpassed 
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1h8 antagonists in numbers wherever he encoun- 
tered them. He prepared to attack the impe* 
rialists on the 3d at Salo, Lonado, and Casti- 
glione, but was anticipated by them. Having 
formed a large body of his troops into close co- 
lumnsy the Austrians, who were not aware of his 
mode of tactics, extended their line to s^urround 
them ; a movement which enabled the republican 
columns to penebrate the imperial army in all di- 
rections, and throw it into complete disorder. The 
French took four thousand prisoners and twenty 
pieces of cannon. 

On the 5th and 6th of August, Buonaparte 
attacked general Wurmser, and drove him from 
Peschiera and the river Mincio. On the 7th, the 
Austrians were compelled to quit Verona, and to 
retire once more to the mountains of Tyrol. This 
contest, which had lasted six days, cost the impe- 
rialists twenty thousand men, fifteen thousand of 
whom were made prisoners. 

The king of France (Louis XVIII.), happened 
to be at Verona only a short period before it was 
assailed by the French. The senate of Venice 
was constrained to order him to quit their terri- 
tories; and the podesta or messenger was dis- 
patched to Verona with this decree. Preserving 
still his magnanimity and dignity in adversity, he 
informed the podesta, that, as a Venetian noble- 
man, he had an incontestable right to reside at 
Verona; but that he would leave the town, as 

s 2 
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w%ii«b Htary IV; bad ptdde^ited t6 the t&pMtid 
add ih6 go\Am book bfod^ht to hisAi that he 
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ket)t in {)ledgi^ iintil the restitnfion. 

Froto y^ona, Buoftapaite thtts ^^oie td th« 
direttdry;— *' I ani just artired at V*rona, but 
intend to depart to-morrow. It is a laiTge and 
fine toivn. I leavd a gatrisoti in it, to remain 
inaster bjf the three bridges which it hk^ orei" th'* 
Adige. I have not doiicealed from the ihhabit'^ 
ahts, that had the kihg of France ndt eracuated 
Che towU before my paitoage of the Pd, I should 
have set ^e to a city so audacious a& to think 
itself the caj^ital of the French empire. I have 
just seen the amphitheatre i thini ttmain of the 
jftoman people is M^drthy of tbetn. I tould not 
but if^el humbled at the compatative paltrinesii df 
diir Champ de Mars. Here a huAdted thousand 
spfectatots sat conveniently, and could easily hear 
an orator addressing them. The emigiunts ak'e 
flying from Italy. More thah fifteen hundred 
^thdrew five days before dUt arrival. They 
aihe h'utrying into Germany with temoirse and 
misety.*^ 

The French now cdttimetaced the siege of Man- 
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d^ti»je^ Ifeajr niroifc^, ««d icamed wta the city 
we feimMdred a«Ad ^foi^y $>ieceB ^ lieayy^amuMi, 
Wihkb l^i& Ff $M^b )mi l^ Vcshjad them, end h%d 
eluo pnooMTod a Qpq9i4ei!a);de .c|uaDtiity of pnm- 
«ici)i8. Tbe fl^loduide w^3 reiKeYred ; t>ujt Wurmr 
uer, liaving i^eoeivi^ iseioforcifemei^, ww agaia 
enabled t9 sKjteq^ the iffijief icf ilihe pjl«<:e. Baonar 
parte* ihavjuf^g iinfoimatiota of his approach, iek 
flvAQieat ibroops jbo ikeep up the blockade, wbiie 
he jadvanoed Aq laaet him. Oja the 4th lof Sep* 
tember he ;came up wi|h« laod 4co.w the Aua* 
tnaoa fnwn the paaaes of .'Sit. Maroo, ^aad Jtbe diy 
of JRiov,eMdo, (to rthe pass lof jCaiUano, «imbece they 
made their ppiucipal ^tand. flew e battle vOn- 
sued, in which itbe French took aix AbouBaod 
pi!MOiiei!s^>$iid.entcffed Trant as.coDquorojrs. 

Upon auffc^g this .4e^at, Wumn^er adopted 
% fueaaure >which, j^ luilkcury :inaii^ui^re^, can^aoit 
he t9o ;much affilauded. Instead of retiring ibe- 
fore the ^^uque^or, who might haye driven him 
to Insprnck, aodfurnved at ji cintioal momentum 
the Dauube, :^bere:Moves^u hcid ju3t qommenced 
hia retreat, he suddenly thvew himaetf ^th his 
iwiquiehed afmy ipto Baawno, lupon the flank .of 
3BuQQaparte,tand then advanoediby forced nmrdiea 
towards lllantiia. jHe made a 'Stpad at Bassano 
oa theiQtb, but iwas defeated, and ^fivetthonsand 
of rhis men were .taken prisoners. But he had 
stiU Ji :Oonaidorftble ibody of inofa. With diese 
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he pushed forward ; and having encountered di^ 
ferent divisions of the French at Cerea, Castei^' 
lano, and Due Castelli, he effected the passage of 
the Adige at Porto Legnano^ and entered Mantua 
with the wreck of his army, amounting to about 
four thousand infantry, and four thousand five 
hundred cavalry. In this enterprise he lost alto* 
gether twenty thousand men ; but the effect of it 
was, that it fixed Buonaparte in Italy, where he 
was obliged to remain watching and blockading 
the numerous garrison of Mantua. He hoped 
that its numbers would soon reduce it by famine 
to the necessity of a capitulation ; but in this he 
was deceived, as the flesh of the horses carried 
into it by Wurmser, afforded subsistence to the 
troops during a very long period. 

The emperor now sent into the field a new 
army to attempt the relief of Mantua* In the 
beginning of November a put of it marched 
under the command of field-marshal Alvinzi, to« 
wards Vicenza on the east, seconded by general 
Davidovich, with another division from Tyrol. 
Alvinzi crossed the Piave ; but was met by the 
French, and compelled to repass that river. 
Davidovich, in the mean time, having succeeded 
in driving the French down the Adige towards 
Verona, Buonaparte was under the necessity of 
concentrating his forces. He now adopted his 
usual expedient of keeping one division of the 
enemy in check, while he contended with the 
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main body of his forces against the other. He 
left Vaubois with some troops to amuse Davido- 
vich, while he advanced in person against Aivinzi, 
who was hastening towards Verona. He met the 
Austrians at the village of Arcole. To seize this 
post, which could not be easily turned on account 
of a canal, the French were under the necessity 
of passing a narrow bridge in the hottest iire of 
the Austrians. They made the attempt without 
success. Their officers rushed to the head of the 
column, and in vain attempted to rally the troops. 
Generals Yerdier, Bon, Verne, and Lasnes, were 
carried off the field. Augereau then advanced 
with a standard to the foot of the bridge, but the 
troops would not follow him. At last Buonaparte, 
who in the mean time had sent Guieux with two 
thousand men to turn the village at two miles' 
distance, hastened to the bridge himself. Seizing 
a standard, he advanced at the head of the grena^ 
diers, crying, " Follow your general.'* They fol- 
lowed him to within thirty yards of the bridge, 
when they were intimidated by the terrible-fire 
of the Austrians, and their leader found it neces- 
sary to retire. Attempting to mount his horse 
to rally the column, lest the Austrians should 
advance, he was throvm into a morass, while still 
under the fire of the troops in the village ; but 
here he again escaped, as the Austrians did not 
attempt to follow up their advantage. While 
Buoniqparte was thus holding the imperial army 
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in cheek, the detached division 9uoeeeded in 
crossing the Adige lower down ; they made an 
extensive circuit, attadked the village on a weak 
point during the night, uid made themselves 
masters of it, with five pieces of cannon, and four 
hundred men. 

Alvinzi, advancing with all his forces on the 
points menaced, promoted the views of Buona-* 
parte, by removing still further from Davidovieh; 
the French, on his approach, evacuated the vil* 
lage of Arcole, and during the two following days 
severe and bloody battles were fought, which 
still terminated to the disadvantage of the Au»* 
trians, who were compelled to retire in disorder 
to Bonifacio. The conflict was so obstinate, that 
fifteen French generals were killed or wounded^ 
and all had their clothes pierced with bullets. 

The Austrians retired to Vicenza, but the 
French were too much enfeebled to pursue them 
with vigour; and Davidovich speedily deprived 
them of many advantages of their late victoriesi 
by attacking general V aubois on the Upper Adigi^ 
and driving him with great slaughter to Peschiera. 
Davidovich had by these means advanced within 
a few leagues of Mantua, when Buonaparte* 
alarmed at his success, joined Vaubois, and t^ 
tacked him on the heights of Campara, where 
Davidovich, being greatly inferior in force, made 
Utile resistance, but retired to Alia. The expe-* 
dition for the relief of Mantua was thus Ciine 
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plelely.frttitratdd, by the estomsfaing activity and 
promfrtitude of Buonaparte in attacking each divi* 
•ion separately, and preventing their junction.^ 
The garriaon was, however, supplied with provv- 
aions in consequence of a vigorous sortie made by 
Wurmser; and the remainder of the year passed 
away without any other important conflict. . 

Buonaparte was still engaged in the blockade 
of Mantua, while the Austrian government was 
makmg vast efforts to recruit the army of Alvinzi 
after its defeat at Arcole, and to enable that 
genend to make a last and desperate effort for 
the relief of Mantua. The young men of Vienna 
were urged to give their assistance on this im- 
portant occasion, and six thousand of them 
marched into Italy as volunteers. Alvinxi's army 
now amounted to nearly fifty thousand men ; and 
ke commenced his operations oo the 8th of Ja- 
miary, 1707, by dLirmishing along the whole of 
the French line, from Porto Legnago upwards, to 
La CkMTona, near the Lake Garda. On the lOUi^ 
Buonaparte was at Bologna, takii^ piecautioiiB 
against the escape of Wurmser by that quarter^ 
which, from an intercepted letter, he had learned 
was in contemplation* But being infbnned of 
the approacb of the Austrians, he hastened to 
Mantua, and from thence to Verona, which was 
the centre ci the line of his army that opposed 
Alvvm. He arrived at Vwona on the morning of 
tfaa l^th ; but u the Aoetrians continued to make 
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their attacks upon different quarters at once, he 
was unable to penetrate the design of their leader. 
On the ISthy the efforts of the Austrians began to 
assume a formidable aspect on the lower part of 
his line near Porto Legnago ; but on the evening 
of the same day, he received intelligence that the 
upper extremity of his line, where Joubert com* 
manded, had been attacked by such an immense 
superiority of numbers, that there could be no 
doubt that the mass of the imperial troops was 
concentrated there. The post of La Corona had 
been forced, and Joubert compelled to withdraw 
to Rivoli, which he also abandoned. 

The Austrians still persisted in their unfortu- 
nate plan of dividing their army, that they might 
have two chances of success. Ten thousand 
chosen troops, among whom were the Vienna 
volunteers, were destined under general Provera 
to penetrate to Mantua by Porto Legnago, at the 
lower extremity of the French line ; while Alvinzi 
in person advanced with the main army against 
Joubert at its other extremity. Buonaparte, in 
the mean time, left Verona in the evening of the 
13th, having ordered the whole centre of his 
army under Massena, to follow him to the neigh- 
bourhood of Rivoli. Here he spent the night in 
arranging the order of battle for next day, and 
in occupying strong positions. At day-break of 
the 14th, the attack was begun by Joubert's divi* 
sion, to the no small surprise of the imperialists, 
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who were not aware of the arrival of Buonaparte 
with reinforcements. The battle, however, was 
long and obstinate. The superiority of numbers 
on the side of the Austrians enabled them to 
defeat all the efforts of the French to turn their 
divisions. They also succeeded in driving back 
upon the centre the two wings of the French 
army in considerable disorder. Alvinzi now at- 
tacked the centre, which scarcely maintained its 
position; and the Austrian wings advancing on 
both sides, completely surrounded the French 
army. The victory seemed already won; and it 
is said that Alvinzi dispatched a courier to Vienna 
to announce the approaching capture of Buona- 
parte and his army. The situation of the repub- 
lican chief was certainly alarming ; but from the 
nature of his order of battle, his troops had 
rather been concentrated than scattered by the 
repulse they had received, and it was therefore 
still in his power to make a despeiate effort. 
Having formed three strong columns, he sent 
them against the Austrian right wing. They 
succeeded in penetrating it at different points; 
and it fled in such confusion, that having encoun- 
tered a party of French that had not arrived in 
time to join the body of the turmy, four thousand 
Austrians laid down their arms, and surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. Night put an end 
to any further contest in this part, when Buona- 
parte instantly flew to oppose general Provera, 



lewmg JiMibert t^ pnowcute 4fce yictoiy lie kad 
80 &r f^MMdd. This service he performed with 
gveait addneas. A detacliment m^r Mvtat, hw- 
mg mait^hed ftU ihe Bight of the 14tik ftfk«r the 
hatiOe, MisMlJMkmtebaldo ad Ae reajr of the pmr 
ticA fit CQtm% to iwihich a ^onaideiitble divkum 
of the Ai»tTian» k0ti mlrealed, vhile Jouhentp 
nc^ monjug; attacked tfieia j» irant Cindii^ 
themeelYes thus ounHHUidedf they £^1 into pou&h 
sion: six thousand wene made prisoneiiSj ma^y 
wece 4!rovoed in attemptmg to cross the Adige, 
and the nemaiDder fled wto the Tyrol. 

Ikmog th»s wngnkwj eootest on the uppar 
part <of the AAige^ Provem hed Ibrced his paesage 
across the lower pant of that river at Angiara, 
and oompfdled Guieux to retire to Aonco. Aijige- 
seaia coUeoted :all rthe troops in the neighbouc- 
hmd^ and marched to attack Provera ; but as he 
hastened towards Maatua, Augereau could only 
come up with his rear ; of which, after an en 
gagement, he took two thousand prisoners. Oa 
the 15th, hpwever, Provera arrived in the vicimty 
of Maataa. . The city, whiph stands on a lake, 
was bkickaded at the two points by whic^ it has 
access to the main land, called St. George and 
La Favorite, Alvinzi was to have fonned his 
junction with Pnovera at the post of St. George. 
Receiving no intelligence of him, general Pxavem 
sjwimoned the French commander have to sur* 
render ; and on h^ ipefusal, endeavoured to carry 
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the poiitioii by bmmxAIL Having &iled in this 
attempt^ he turned Us ftttention towirds the post 
of La Favorite^ which he atladied on the morning 
of the 16th; while Wurmsef^ who had perceived 
his arrival idvaaced with the troops of the gar- 
rison against the same pobt. But by this time 
Buonaparte had arrived with reinforcements. 
Wurmser was repulsed^ and Pro^era being com- 
pletely surrounded by the French, was under the 
necessity of surrendering his army prisoners of 
war. The result of all these liatUes was the 
capture of twenty-three thousand prisoners, and 
sixty pieces of cannon ; and thus four imperial 
armies had perished in Italy, in the attempt to 
preserve Mantua. The capture of this city, 
however, was now inevitable, in consequence of 
fiunine. It surrendered by capitulation on the 
2d of February, 1797. Buonaparte on this occa- 
sion endeavoured to acquire the reputation of 
humanity. To allow the French emigrants in the 
garrison to escape, he consented to an article in 
the capitulation, that general Wurmser should be 
allowed to select and canry out of the garrison 
seven hundred men, who were not to be examined 
nor considered ai prisoners; and the general 
himself was allowed to depart unconditionally. 

In the mean while, the pope, who of all the 
fiufopean princes had the greatest reason for dis- 
liking the French cause, incautiously persevered 
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iu hostility, in the hope that some of Ae imperial 
armies might succeed in driving Buonaparte from 
Italy. Having recovered from the panic which 
induced him to solicit an armistice when the 
French first entered Lombardy, he had avoided 
concluding a treaty of peace, and attempted to 
enter into a close alliance with the court of 
Vienna. . He procured officers to be sent from 
thence to take the command. of his troops, and 
flattered himself with the vain hope of being able 
to make an important diversion in ftivour of the 
Austrian troops. 

As the emperor and the French were both 
preparing to renew the contest on the frontiers 
of Germany, it was of importance to Buona- 
parte^ to leave Italy completely conquered in 
his rear. On the Ist of February he sent a di- 
vision pf his army under Victor, along with the 
Lombard legion, consisting of Italians, to enter 
the territory of the pope : and, upon the surrender 
of Mantua, Buonaparte followed in person. The 
troops of the apostolic see made feeble resist- 
ance. The new raised Liombard legion was made 
to try its valour against them on the river Senis 
on the 2d. After storming their entrenchments, 
it took their cannon and one thousand prisoners. 
Urbinp, Ancona, and Loretto, successively fell an 
easy prey. From the chapel at Loretto, the papal 
general. Colli, had carried most of the treasure ; 
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but the French still found gold and silver articles 
worth one million of livres, and the image of the 
virgin was conveyed as a curiosity to Paris. 

Buonaparte now proceeded through M acerata 
to Tolentino. He was here met by a messenger 
from the pope with oflEers of peace ; and he con- 
cluded a treaty with him on the 1 9th of February, 
1797, By this treaty the pope gave up to the 
French, Avignon, the Gomtat, Venaissin, the 
duchies of Bologna and Ferrara, and the legation 
of Romagna; agreed to pay fifteen millions of 
livres (656,250/.), besides the twenty-^one millions 
stipulated in the armistice, of which five millions 
only had been paid ; the French were to retain 
possession of the citadel of Ancona till a general 
peace should be established on the continent, and 
likewise of the provinces of Macerata, Umbria, 
Perugia, and Camerino, till the whole thirty-six 
millions should be paid. They also confirmed 
ihe articles which stipulated the gift of the sta- 
tues, pictures, and manuscripts. Having efiected 
this grand purpose, Buonaparte next employed 
himself in laying under contribution the grand 
duke of Tuscany, and the republic of Venice. 
Thus the French made the entire conquest of 
Italy at the expense of the neutral powers ; and 
during the tremendous conflict, the Austrians are 
said to have lost seventy-five thousand men, and 
the republicans sixty thousand. 

The advantages obtained by the French in this 
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qaarter may be thus summed up. Piedmoiit ia^ 
vailed, and the king of Sardinia forced to an 
ignominiotDB peace; Lombardy conqaeivd; both 
banks of the Po lepublio^ised ; the king" of 
Naples detached from the coalition ; the pope de- 
prived of nearly one-third of kis dominions ; aH 
the north of Italy a prey to the miseries of war, 
and to political convulsions; that country, but 
lately so rich and flourishing, robbed (tf its wealth 
and splendour; and a hundred millions of livres 
(4,375,000/.) extorted from the different countries 
under pretext of purchasing peace, fahsom, or 
neutrality. 

The rapid success of Buonaparte in Italy, con<* 
tributed to the restoration of Corsica to France. 
The fickleness of the Corsic^ms had given the 
utmost imeamnesa to sir Gilbert Elliot, the British 
viceroy ; and tke extravagant expectations of the 
people had occasioned much unpleasant coirre«- 
spondence from the moment the island, was aifc<* 
nexed to the British crown: but when Buona* 
parte viras acquirii^ such splendid honours in 
Italy, his countrymen could no longer resist the 
pride of glorying in his &me, and of attaching 
themselves to his fortunes. Vaoh was obliged 
again to aeek refuge in London ; and the English 
agreed to eva<»iBte the island, which the French 
took possession of, December 22, 1796. 

In the West Indies the progress of events 
had alao beeir &vouiable to the French. The 
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^glish were divested of St. Lucie, St. Vin- 
cent'sy and part of Grenada, and the maroons tff 
Jamaica were incited to insurrection. St. Eusta- 
tins, which had been taken from the Dutch, was 
recaptured ; fort Tiburon in St. Domingo yielded, 
after a brave resistance, to three armed vessels ; 
and the French were unsuccessful only in an 
attempt on Dominica. To meet this exigency, 
the British ministry prepared a powerful arma- 
ment under admiral sir Hugh Christian, and 
placed on board a respectable land force, com- 
manded by sir Ralph Abercrombie. A tempes- 
tuous winter prevented the sailing of this squadron 
till spring, when its operations were mostly suc- 
cessful. St. Lucie was recaptured after a vigor- 
ous resistance ; St. Vincent's yielded with less 
difficulty; and the rebellion in Grenada was 
crushed, though not without a dreadful loss of 
laves, the brigands having murdered all the white 
people in their power, and then retired to the 
woods, where they were exterminated by rifle- 
men. 

Holland too, which had declared war against 
Great Britain, suffered as an ally of France in this 
quarter of the globe. Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo, with a vast quantity of produce, were 
conquered by a naval force under captain Parr, 
and a military detachment under major-general 
Whyte, in September, 1796. The progress of 
British exertion was, however, checked by the 

T 
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prevalence of that disorder so dreadfully mortal^ 
called the yellow fever: Ouadaloupe still re- 
mained in the hands of the republicans, and some 
advantages gained in St. Domingo did not make 
amends for the multitudes swept away by this 
contagious malady. But not in the West Indies 
alone did Holland sufier; in the East her most 
valuable possessions were wrested fromi her. In 
1795, Ceylon and Cochin yielded to the &igliah 
force ; and the Cape of Grood Hope was also cap- 
tured. In the ensuing yeati Batavia and Am* 
boyna, and the rest of the Molucca Isles, fell 
into the power of England. The Cape of Good 
Hope the Dutch wished eagerly to recover; and 
for this purpose they sent a squadron of seven 
ships of war, under admiral Lucas, to attempt to 
reconquer that middle station between Europe 
and India; but Lucas being no match for the 
British squadron, the Dutch fleet, virithout firing 
a gun, was delivered up to the British admiral, 

Notwithstaiding the superiority of Great Britaia 
by sea, the French, towards the close of this year, 
attempted an invasion of Ireland ; but the plan 
was ill concerted, and unsuccessfiiL The whole 
conduct of it was intrusted to general Hoche. 
Eighteen ships of the line, thirteen frigates, twelve 
sloops, and some transports, having twenty-five 
thousand troops on board, were empfeyed oa this 
expedition. The fleet sailed on die 10th of De- 
cember, 1796; but a ship of the line was lost in 
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gfting out of Br^st, and others were damagedi 
The frigate in ^hich the comtnandejr in chief had 
•iribarbed, was separated firdm the fleet in a gale 
of wind ; the consequeace was, that when the 
greater part of the fleet arrived at Bahtry-bay oi 
the west eoast of Ireland, ao one had instructions 
lioir to proceed; The troops and their officer! 
IfriieAied to Iflndi bat the admiraU Bouvet, refused 
to ccMfij with their requests Having remained 
oeveral days Upon the cxiast, he sailed for Franeoi 
and arrived at Brest with a part of the fleet on the 
31st of December^ Cteaend Hoche did not r»ch 
BMftry*bay tiH it wns too latei tattd therefore could 
not land. The fleet suffered great losses in its 
iBturn. One ship of the line and tiro frigates 
foundeiied at sea, a frigate was taken by the 
British, and si ship of the line, after an engage* 
meat wi43i two Britirii ships, wits rtm ashore to 
pten^t hetf being oafrtured; 

During these transactions, Great Britain had 
entered into a correspondence with France ; and 
lord Malmesbury arrived at Paris, and began the 
negotiation with Delacroix, the minister for foreign 
affairs. Lord Malmesbury proposed, that the 
principle of mutual restitutions should be agreed 
upon as the basis of the treaty. After much al- 
tercation the directory agreed to the general 
principle of mutual restitutions, and^ required that 
the objects of these should be specified. Accord* 
ingly, the British ambassador proposed, in two 

T 2 
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memorials, that France should relmquish the 
Austrian Netheriands, and offered to give up tlie 
French foreign settlements in return. An otkr 
was also made to restore a great part of the 
Dutch foreign possessions, on condition that the 
stadtholder's ancient authority should be acknow* 
ledged in that country. But the directory would 
agree to no conditions contrary to what they called 
the French constitution; and it was added, that 
his lordship's farther residence at Paris was un- 
necessary. 

The intemperate petulance and fondness for 
war which the directory at this time displayed^ 
though calamitous in its consequences, was not at 
all surprising; successive factions had stained 
France with crimes so as to render the clamours 
of war necessary to her in order to dissipate re- 
flection ; and to foster this delirium was, doubtless^ 
considered prudent in a momentary and precarious 
government. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

C4Wipa^ of 1797. — Successes of the French. — 
PreUminaries signed at Leoben. — Army of the 
Rhine. — Peace ratified. — State of Paris. — Divi- 
sions in the Directory. — Conspiracy. — Camot and 
Barthelemy espeUed. — Merlin and Franfois de 
Neuf chateau elected. — Deportation of the subdued 
Party. 

JtxAVING been hitherto so unsuccessful in 
their attempts on Germany, it was now deter- 
mined that, in commencing the campaign of 1797, 
the French army should advance from the side 
of Italy under Buonaparte ; and accordingly the 
best veteran troops who bad served under Moreau, 
were dispatched as secretly as possible through 
Savoy into Italy. Aware of the approaching 
danger, the court of Vienna gave the command 
of its army to the archduke Charles, who brought 
with him his best troops from the Rhine ; and he 
was also further supported by numerous levies 
from the hereditary states. 

The war thus assuming a new shape, was car- 
ried into a territory where the house of Austria 
had scarcely ever seen a foe ; and it was necessary 
in order to this that the French should once more 
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scale the summit of the Alps. This immeDse chain 
of mountains, which takes its rise in the vicinity 
of Toulon, at first stretches nortliward under the 
names of Piedmotit and Savoy. It then runs to- 
wards the east, into the countries of Switzerland, 
Tyrol, Garinthia, and Camioia. The three last 
of these, passing along the bead of the Adriatic, 
form the frontier of the hereditary states of Aus- 
tria. Between the mountains and the sea, lies 
the level tract of territory which belonged to 
Venice. It is crossed by many large streams, 
whidh are fed by the melting snows of the Alps ; 
whence their nature is, that they are greatest in 
summer, and their waters diminish during &6 
frosts of winter. 

While Buonaparte was securing the territory 
of Italy, the Austrian army was arranging itself 
along the eastern bank of the Piave. The French 
were on the opposite bank, and Buonaparte has* 
tened to join them after he had conelvded his 
treaty with the pope. The beginning of March, 
1797, was spent in preparations ; but at last ^ 
republican troops advanced, and having crossed 
the Piave on the 12th of March, the Austrians 
retired, skirmishing fbr some days till they had 
crossed the Tagliamento, where they made a 
stand with their whole force. Early on the Ifth 
the French arrived at Vahrasone, on the opposite 
bank ; and afler some hesitation, resolved to force 
the passage of the river. To have accomplished 
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this object would have been difficult, had not a 
recait frost diminished the stream, by which 
means the French were enabled to cross it in the 
fiaice of the enemy in columns, at various points. 
The army of Buonaparte was now in three divi- 
sions. Joubert, with the left wing, advanced 
along the course of the Adige into Tyrol, and 
was ordered to cross over from thence, and to 
descend along the valley of the river Drave, which 
is beyond the highest chain of what the Romans 
called the Noric Alps. Massena, with the centre, 
after crossing the Tagliamento, advanced into 
the defiles of these mountains; while the right 
division^ commanded by Buonaparte, proceeded 
along the coast of the Adriatic. After forcing 
the passage of the Tagliamento on the 17th, 
the French soon defeated the Austrians on 
the opposite bank, and compelled them every 
where to retreat* The other rivers were easily 
passed, and on the 19th, the town of Gradisca, 
on the river Lisonzo, surrendered to the right 
wing of the army; and its garrison, amounting to 
three thousand men, were made prisoners of war. 
The right of the French having forded the Lisonzo, 
Bear Cossegliano, while their left, under Massena, 
advanced to Pcmteba, the archduke fell back to 
Vippach. 

While Buonaparte thus finished the conquest of 
Friuli, and drove the imperialists into the here* 
ditary states^ Jottberty iiriiom he left in the country 
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of Trent and Tyrol, was now ready to co-operate, 
in the plan of invasion. The French troops which 
occupied the banks of the Adige as far as Lavis, 
attacked the Austrians under Kerpen and Loudon, 
who, being far inferior in number, were defeated 
with great loss. While retreating along the right 
bank of the Adige, Loudon was again attacked 
near Tramen, and though he bravely disputed 
the ground, again defeated, and prevented from 
joining Kerpen and the main body of the army at 
Botzen. Kerpen, finding that Joubert was gaining 
on his flanks, retired from Botzen to Glauzen, 
whence, after a long and obstinate encounter, he 
was obliged to retreat, and take a position near 
Sterzingen, the last and strongest post in the 
Tyrol on the side of Italy. 

The army of the archduke being entirely sepa- 
rated from that of Kerpen, Buonaparte rapidly 
advanced into the hereditary states, penetrating 
into Germany -by a road which had not been trod 
by the French since the days of Charlemagne. 
The Austrians having evacuated Goritia after the 
republicans had passed the Lisonzo, Buonaparte 
marched to that town, while his right proceeded 
towards Trieste ; and on his left general Guyeux 
and Mas^ena advanced, the one from Cividale to 
Chiavoretto, and the other to Austrian Ponteba, 
or PontafFel. Massena was ordered to gain the 
two passes leading from Friuli into Oarinthia 
across the Alps, to turn the right of the archduke. 
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and prevent his receiving reinforcements fromthe 
Rhine; and even to advance before him on the 
road leading from Glageniurt to Vienna. 

The archduke, however, anticipating this de- 
sign, formed the bold plan of turning the left of 
the French, and attacking them in flank. He 
accordingly united his left and centre, and ordered 
a division to hasten by forced marches, and to be 
joined by several battalions and squadrons from 
the Rhine. The success of this judicious plan 
was frustrated by the precipitation of general 
Ocskay, who, abandoning the defile of Pontaffel, 
enabled the French to possess themselves of 
Tarvis, which commanded the road by which two 
columns imder Gontreuil and Bayalich, the artil* 
lery of reserve and baggage, were expected to 
arrive. To re-open this important communica- 
tion, the archduke directed Gontreuil and Baya- 
lich to attack the French at Tarvis. Gontreuil 
drove them from the village of Safnitz, which 
gave time for the artillery of reserve to arrive ; 
but was afterwards obliged to abandon this posi- 
tion, after having defended himself during the 
greatest part of the day with less than three 
thousand men, against upwards of ten thousand : 
it is even thought that he would have maintained 
his post, had not Massena received reinforcements, 
while tliose expected under Bayalich and Ocskay 
did not appear. The archduke arrived during 
the conflict^ and exposed himself to the greatest 
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dinger ; eount WratUlaw was wotwded, at was 
GontreuU himself. In ccttuiequeiice of Ocskay'a 
having abandoned the defile of Pontaffel, the co- 
lumn which was proceeding to join Gontreuil got 
entangled in the mountains, between the divisions 
of Massena and Quyeux, and were nearly all 
made prisoners. 

Having thus failed in preventing the French 
firom penetrating into the hereditary states, the 
ardiduke hoped to make them repent of the in- 
vasion. He divided his army into three corps, 
one of which, under general Seckendorf, occu- 
fiiied the road to Laybach* and defended Camiola 
and the valley of the Save; the centre, com* 
mmded by Mercantin, protected the valley of the 
Prave and Clagenfurth ; and the third, under the 
prince de Reuss and general Kaim, was to defend 
Styria» and check the progress of the left wing of 
Ijto Frew^ upon the road to St. Veit, and in the 
v»Uey of the Muehr. In the mean time Buona* 
partfi^'s right wing seized Trieste, his centre ad* 
vanced upon the Save, and his left to Villach 
upon the Prave, where it was reinforced by the 
divisions under Guyeux and Semirier. This corps, 
consisting of thirty thousand men, led by Mas- 
sena, after obtaining a slighit advantage over the 
Austrian rear«guard, took possession of Clagen* 
6irth 01 the 30th of March, while general Seek- 
fndoff Qr?;»€ffiated Laybach, which was instantly 
Mfi^^ bgr BenMdotte. 
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The archduke was now compelled to retire to- 
wards the capital, which was seriously menaced, 
and in which great eanstemation prevailed. In 
fifteen days Buonaparte had taken twenty thou^ 
sand prisoners, and crossed the Alps ; and though 
the country still presented some difficulties, there 
was no fortified place capable of resisting his 
progress towards Vienna. The republican chief 
did not» however, consider his own situation as 
destitute of hanrd, and therefore seized the mo<» 
ment of unbounded success to make proposals of 
peaee. On the 81st he sent a note to the arch* 
duke, in which he deprecated the prolongation 
of the war, and intreated him to interpose his 
good offices to put a stop to ito farther ravages. 
But this prince, doubting even his own infiuence 
at the court of Vienna, return^ for answer, that 
ke had no powers to negotiate. 

Buonaparte now, in order to abate the ardour 
«f the people in defsnoe of their sovereign, ad* 
dressed a proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Oavinthia, inviting ^m to amity, promisiiig to 
protect their religion and propc^y. He then 
matched from Olagenfurth to St. Veit, resolvinfg 
to attack the archduke while yet inferior to hto 
in numbers, and prevent the junction of a body 
of troops from Suabia. The imperial general, 
having concmtrated his right and centre^ marched 
to Friesaeh, b^t qibandoned it op the approiek ^ 
tba Sseoch, ihmn^ hie tMr-gitnl foughfe ^ith 
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great bravery; and on the ensuing day they 
defended with equal valour the defile leading from 
Freisach to Neumarkt, which was ineffectually 
assailed by Massena. The archduke maintained 
these contests chiefly to gain time for general 
Spork to join him with reinforcements from Saltz- 
burgh ; and having secured the desired commu- 
nication, he retired in the night to Hundsmarkt, 
still pursued by Buonaparte, who compelled him 
to retire successively to Judenburgh, Knittefeld» 
and Vorderemberg. Buonaparte, occupying all 
the places abandoned by the imperialists, soon 
became master of Carinthia, and entered into 
Stjrria, while his right wing, advanced through 
Camiola upon the two banks of the Save, covered 
by small detachments which kept pace with it in 
Istria. On Buonaparte's arrival at Joudenbourg, 
April 7th, he was met by generals Bellegarde and 
Meerfeldt, who had full powers to treat for a 
suspension of arms; and, after a conference, an 
annistice was concluded for six days, by which 
the French were put in possession of a consider* 
able tract of ground ; their centre extending to 
Bruck, their right wing between Fiume and 
Trieste, and their left to lientz. 

As the terms of this truce included the armies 
of the Tyrol, it may be necessary to resume the de- 
tail of their operations. General Kerpen still main- 
tained the strong post of Sterzingen, while Loudon 
retired to Meran; but although the Austnans 
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posa^essed some local advantages, the inferiority 
of their forces rendered the occupation of their 
posts extremely precarious. These difficulties 
were, in some measure, removed by the zeal of 
the Tyroleans, twenty thousand of whom, at the 
instigation of count Lehrbach, rose en masses and 
ranged themselves under the standards of Loudon 
and Kerpen. Joubert had united his forces be- 
tween Brixen and Botzen, so as to maintain a 
communication with Buonaparte, and secure him* 
4ielf from the attack of the Austrians in the arch*- 
bishopric of Saltzburg. 

While these operations detained the French at 
Brixen and upon the Adige, general Loudon, at 
the head of fifteen thousand men, attacked their 
out-posts between Meran and Botzen ; and, hav- 
- ing gained some ground, renewed the assault on 
the ensuing day, and compelled them to evacuate 
Botzen. Having, by this success, inspired the 
Tyroleans with confidence, Loudon advanced part 
of his troops to Deutchenofien and Branzol, and, 
bringing the remainder on the rear of the French, 
drove them from Clausen and Steben, while Ker- 
pen expelled them from Brixen with considerable 
loss. After retreating along the valleys of the 
Adige and Puster to Lientz, the French were 
joined by a corps of cavalry sent by Buonaparte 
to guard the valley of the Drave, and to establish 
a communication between the armies of the Tyrol 
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and OarintiMt. Kerpen, however, fixed Iwi bead^ 
qaarters at Pninecken^ and pushed his advanced 
poets aa far as Lientz^ white Jonbert took post* 
tkms constantly connected with the main amy. 

While the French were thus driren from the 
German Tyrol, Loudon routed another division 
near Lavis, driving them successively upon Trente, 
Hoveredo, Torbola, and Riva, on the lake of 
Garda^ and Compelling them to seek refuge in 
the citadel of Verona. Th6 Venetians ako, not 
expecting the approCudi of peace, but hoping that 
the Austrian general would make further pro- 
gress, took up arms against the republican troops 
that remained in their country ; and being joined 
by ten regiments of Sclavonians in the pay of 
Venice, they put the Frexich to death wherever 
they were found, without excepting the sick in 
the hospitals These cruelties afterwards oc^ 
casioned the diaaohition of the Venetimi republie. 

A party of imperialists also drove the French 
garrison out of Trieste, Imd thus attempted to 
surround the invadaag army. Bvonaparte, how- 
ever, knew that the court of Viemia must be at 
least as much embarrassed ad himself. His amiy 
amounted to nincfty-five thousand men. It had 
hitherto proved irresastiUe ; and coiiqaeat bed in- 
^KTeased its energies. He therefore persisted in ad- 
vancing, till he coraqpelled the Austrian cabinet to 
treat for peaee. Ontheiatli of April the armistice 
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WM renefvi^. It was foUowed im the 19th by a 
prdiminary treaty, signed at Leoben ; by whidi it 
was agreed that the Austrian Netberiaads should 
belong to France, and that the rapablic in Lorn* 
bardy should assume the aame of the Cisa^e 
Republic^ which should include the duchy of 
Mantua, and the territories of Modena, Ferram, 
and B<^ogna. There is reason to suspect that 
something hostile to the independence of Venice 
was here also stipulated. Buonaparte agreed to 
withdraw without delay into Italy, on receiving 
sabttstence for his army during its march ; and 
it was resolved, that all fitrther disputes should 
be afterwards settled by a definitive treaty of 
peace. 

Before the consequences of this treaty are de- 
tailed, it will be proper to recite the progress of 
the campaign on the Rhine. After the capture 
of fort Kehl and Huntngen, the French were 
driven ftom the ri^t bank of the river, which 
again separated the armies of the Austrians and 
Moreau. The Austrian army consisted of one 
hundred thousand men, occupying the BMne from 
Basle to the Sieg, including the garrisons of 
Philipsburg, Manheim, Mmtz, and Ehrenbrdt* 
stein^ the fort of the Rhine before Manheim, 
and some posts on the Seltz and Nahe in fiont 
of Mentz. General Latour, commanding on the 
Upper Rhine, was opposed by Moreau ; and ge« 
neral Wemeck, on the Lower, by Hoche, who 
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had assumed the command instead of Boum(m^ 
Tille. The French had collectively about one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, who lined the 
banks of the Rhine, and guarded the fortresses 
from Huningen to Landau ; garrisoned the strong 
holds of the Sare and Moselle, occupied a 
part of the Palatinate, the whole duchy of Deux 
Potits, and nearly all the Hundsruck : they had 
also posts upon the Nahe, and from the mouth of 
that river edged the left bank of the Rhine as &r 
as Cologne, and the right bank from that town to 
Dusseldorf. This position was much superior to 
that of the Austrians, either for attack or defence, 
which with their greater numbers, gave the French 
a decided advantage over their opponents. 

Hocke crossed the Rhine at Neuwied on the 
18th of April, and drew up on the plain within 
reach of the canon of the Austrians, who were 
posted betweaoi the villages of Hettersdorf and 
Bendorf. Hiey were strongly entrenched, and 
defended by good redoubts, but had only six 
thousand men to oppose thirty-five thousand; 
Wemeck being in the mountains between Alten« 
kirchen and Hachenburg with the main body of 
the army. General Kray, apprized of the armis- 
tice concluded at Judemburg the 7th of April, 
requested a similar suspension of hostilities to 
save the effusion of blood ; but Hoche, less cor* 
rectly informed, rejected the proposal, unless the 
fiMTtress of Ehrenbreitstein, and the whole course 
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of ihe Lahir were put in his posseBBion r thesd 
tennis were refusedj and Kray, consulting his 
courage rather than his force, commenced the 
combat by a brisk cannonade, which was vigo« 
rously returned by the horse artillery of the 
French ; who now resolutely assailed the intrench* 
ments, and, after an obstinate resistance, entered 
the two villages, when their cavalry completed 
the victory. Hoche pursued the Austrians, some 
to Montabaner, and some to Dierdorf ; where, 
having obtained reinforcements, they made a 
stand, but were driven from both. Meanwhile 
Hoche's left, consisting of twenty-five thousand 
men under Championet, marched in two divisions 
upon Ucherath and Altenkirchen. The Austrkn 
corps warmly disputed the ground, though they 
were compelled to abandon it. These successes 
and the vast superiority of numbers on the side 
of the French, rendered it impossible that Wer« 
neck could any longer maintain his position in 
front of the Lahn. 

Moreau, in the mean while, was not less suc«- 
oessful^ though he had more difficulties to en- 
cdmiter. On qmttinghis cantonments, April 19, 
he marched towards the Rhine, and began to force 
tibe passage; with fifteen thousand men, divided 
kito thibe columns, under Jordis, d' Avoust, and 
Duhem. Th^y were vigorously resisted; but by 
ptf seveiasbQe tihey passed over all their force, and 
a most obs^oate and Uoody battle ^isued. Vic* 

u 
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tory was for some time on the side of f he Ai» 
trians, till night stopped the effusion of blood ; and 
in that interval the French established a bridge 
of boats, Iwrought over artillery, ammunition, and 
Iresh troops, and before mommg were sufficiently 
strong to defy their antagonists. 

The Austrians havmg been also reinforced to 
eighteen thousand men, commenced a yigorous 
attack; but were repulsed by the superior num-» 
bers and enthusiastic valour of the republicans. 
The French now obtained possession of the cause- 
way which leads from Kehl to Stolhoffen, and 
overran tte plain, where their cavalry completed 
the defeat of the Austrians, taking four thousand 
priaaners, besides part of their artillery. On the 
same day the French, without firing a shot, oh* 
taiiKd possession of KeU, which but a few mentfas 
before had maintained so noble a defence, and 
vHuch tiie Austrians maintained at the expense of 
so much blood. and treasure. The French ad<* 
vanced in all directions, and obtained possession 
of Stolhofien, Freydenstadt, Haslech, and Etten* 
heim, when their progress was stopped by me»» 
sengers sent through Germany by die archdidce 
Charies and Buonaparte, announcing that peace 
was concluded. These messengers found the 
army of Hoche violently attacking Frankfort on 
the BCainer which general Wemeck was endea« 
vouring to defend. The news was diAined in an 
ixtatant through, both umies; and the cMtending 
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troops, throwiog aside their weapons^ congratu- 
lated each other upon the erent. 

With regard to territory, France had now ac<- 
quired a most elevated rank among the nations of 
Europe. Spain, Italy, and Holland, were held in 
dependence ; while her victorious armies had com- 
pelled the lastcontinental member of the coalition 
to accept of peace from an army that menaced his 
capital. Of all the adversaries of the French 
revolution, England alone remained in hostility. 
From her command over the ocean she was en- 
abled, indeed, to retain the feeble state of Por* 
tugal attached to her cause ; but on land, such 
was the uncommon success of France, that, with 
this exception, the British trading vessels were 
liable to be excluded, by her influence, from all 
approaches to the continent, from the Elbe to 
tbe Adriatic. 

But in the midst of these extraordinary suc- 
cesses abroad, the interior was little less agitated 
than at the most alarming periods of the revolution. 
The directory possessed neither the confidence nor 
the respect of the people ; their councils were di- 
vided by separate views, and by mutual distrust 
and contempt ; while the dread of new revolutions, 
and the immediate terror of military force, alcme 
appeared to prevent some violent explosion. The 
directory, fully sensible of the dangers to which 
they were exposed, saw with alarm the approach 
of the period when, by the new qonstitotion, the 

u 2 
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people must meet in primary assemblies to choose 
anew a third part of the representatives, and when 
one of the five directors should quit his situation 
by lot. 

After several debates on the manner in which 
lots should be drawn to create the vacancy, 
the question was brought to a decision on the 
19th of May. Letourneur was then voted out 
of the directory. On the 20th,^ the new third 
took their seats in the councils, a third of their 
predecessors having evacuated theirs by lot. But 
the election of the members of the new third had 
almost entirely fallen upon men who were under- 
stood to be hostile to the directory. Among the 
new members were generals Jourdan and Piche^ 
gru ; the latter of whom was elected president of 
the council of five hundred; and the ancients 
hailed his nomination with expressions of respect 
for his military talents and virtues. They had 
also chosen as president, Barb6 Marbois. 

The council of five hundred now proposed a list 
from which to select a new member of the direc- 
tory ; and Barthelemy, ambassador to the Swiss 
cantons, was selected in the council of ancients 
by a great majority. The people of Swisserland 
shewed their last tokens of afiection and respect, 
by escorting him vrith military honours to the 
frontier, where a triumphal arch was erected, in- 
scribed, "To the pacificator of Europe." On the 
road he avoided the honours prepared for him by 
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the people of France ; and having reached Paris 
in a private manner, was installed, received the 
fraternal embrace from his new colleagues, and 
expressed, in an animated speech, his earnest 
wishes for peace; to which Camot, then presi- 
dent of the directory, made a suitable reply. 
These two members of the directory were dC"* 
cidedly inclined to peace ; the other three were 
for continuing on the war. 

The distraction of government was soon at the 
highest pitch : the new elections, by giving seats 
to some men of greater abilities than had before 
been chosen, and of characters comparatively 
superior, afforded foundation to a strong and 
popular opposition, who censured public pro- 
ceedings with a freedom which tjrranny could 
ill endure, and a force which made oppression 
tremble and meditate revenge. The debates 
which ensued in the council of five hundred af- 
forded considerable information on the measures 
and conduct of the directory: it was proved that 
they had obtained the disposal of ninety-seven 
millions, (4,243,750/.) besides at least twenty mil- 
lions (975,000/.) received in contributions, under 
pretence that they should thus be enabled to 
make peace. The army of Italy, far from being 
an incumbrance, had sent supplies to the ex- 
chequer ; the expense of the army of the north 
was almost entirely defrayed by the ^atavian re* 
public ; and thpse of the Sambrei and Mouse, m^ 
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Rhine and Moselle, were chiefly supported in the 
conquered countries : yet, ki the midst of these 
adrantageous circumstances, the most pressing 
difficulties were experienced, and the directory 
were erer complaining of the distress of the trea- 
sury. These clamours arose from an infamous 
peculation in the modes of expenditure, and a 
thriftless distribution of the funds intended for 
payment. The army-list was said to contain fifty 
tiiousand men to be paid, clothed, and accoutred, 
more than had ever been really enrolled; and the 
military hospitals charged for patients who had 
never entered their walls, or who had long been 
dead : ''and this," said Dupont de Nemours, who 
was stating the facts, '' is only a comer lifted up 
of the curtain which conceals these enormities.** 
On this lavish expenditure, he observed, that 
wh^ large sums were issued for the opera, the 
conservatory of music, the riding-school at Ver- 
sailles, and squandered on manufactories of arms 
no longer wanting, and on buildings of mere orna- 
ment, the directory had sent to the councils an 
alarming message on the state of the hospitals, 
affirming, that out of three hundred and fifty 
foundlings, three hundred had died for w«it of 
absolute necessaries. 

These spirited contests at length brought the 
majority of the directory and of the councOs mto 
a state of complete hostility. Both parties re- 
solved to violate the constitution under the pre^ 
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tence of preserving it. The one wisted to chBntgt 
the directory bef(Me the time prescribed by law, 
and the other to deprive of their seats a great 
number of the new legislators elected by the 
people. Barras was the most obnoxious of the 
directors ; and an attempt was made to deprive 
him of his office, upon the footing that he was 
less than forty years of age. Had not force been 
speedily used on the side of the directory, the 
councils must naturally have prevailed. The 
majority of the people confided in them. The 
national purse was in their hands; and they 
hoped to subdue the directory, as the constituent 
assembly had done the king» by avoiding to vote 
the necessary supplies. They could enact what 
laws they pleased. They had not indeed the 
command of the armies; but to r^nedy thek 
weakness in this respect, Pichegru» on the 20th 
of July, presented a plan for re-organizing the 
national guard, and placing it more at the dis* 
ppsal of the councils, by depriving the directory 
of the nomination of the officers. 

In the mean time the directory was by no 
means deficient in providing for its security. At 
length the partisans of the two contending powers 
began to distinguish themselves in Paris by their 
dress, and every thing presaged an approacbing 
convulsion. On the 20th of July the councils 
received intelligenoe that a division <bf the army 
laf general Hoche had advaiioed within a few 
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leagues of Paris ; whereas, by the constitation^ 
the directory incurred the penalty of ten years' 
imprisonment if it authorized troops to approach 
nearer to the residence of the legislative body 
than twelve leagues, without its own consent. An 
explanation of this event was immediately de- 
manded. The directory denied that they had 
ordered the march, and ascribed it to a mistake 
of the officer by whom it was conducted. Their 
explanation was treated with contempt, and much 
angry debate took place in the councils concern- 
ing it; the directory all the while conducting 
themselves with much seeming moderation, and 
even submissiveness. Yet in a few days the 
council were rendered still more sensible of their 
danger, by an authenticated report that Hoche 
was at Kheims with twenty*seven thousand men, 
and that it was their intention to march to Paris 
to annihilate the legislative body, which was in*- 
imical to peace, and wished to destroy the go- 
vernment. Intimations were given of an intention 
to move for an impeachment of some of the direc- 
tors ; but it was apparent that timidity, hesitation, 
variety of views, and want of mutual confidence, 
would prevent the adoption of the only mode of 
conduct which could, in the present state of 
affairs, tend to the advantage of the opposition. 

On the festival of the 1 0th of August, the council 
of five hundred declared their sentiments, and re- 
futed the calumnies advanced against them. The 
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president said, they were animated only by the 
desire of peace ; and it was decreed that the 
armed citizens who, on the 10th of August, 1792^ 
yanqui^ed royalty, had deserved well of the 
country. A message was received the same day 
from the directory, charging the march of the 
troops to Ferte-Alais entirely on Hoche, denying 
the distribution of arms, and excusing the ad- 
dresses of the army of Italy. 

This message was by both councils referred to 
a committee : in the ancients the report was made 
by Tron^on Ducoudray, who was selected for the 
task on account of his acknowledged moderation 
and talents. He gave a full detail of the conduct 
of the directory and armies ; shewing, in many 
instances, their inconsistency with the letter and 
spirit of the constitution ; though he was not hasty 
in imputing evil intentions, and paid every respect 
to the bravery and services of the military. He 
disproved the accusation that the oppoaition party 
wished to retard peace; and shewed how un- 
founded were the complaints of the directory that 
the operations of government had been impeded 
for want of supplies, by exhibiting a table of the 
sums intrusted to them within the space of one* 
and-twenty months. He concluded by recom- 
mending general reconciliation and forgetfulness 
of the past, but reprobated the oath administered 
to the army of Italy of implacable war against the 
enemies of the republic and of the constitution. 
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TUbaudeau made a report equally argumentattvc^ 
though more warm, to the council of five hundred ; 
and concluded by recommending two laws : one 
charging the public accuser to prosecute all plots, 
machinations, and generally all offences against 
the legislative body, the executive directory, and 
each of their component members ; the other de- 
claring penalties against the military who should 
deliberate or perform collective acts. 

Before any decision could take place with re- 
spect to these propositions, the three directors 
who had resolved to overturn by force all the 
impediments raised by the constitution against 
arbitrary power, obtained a new advantage, by 
the expiration of the term for which Camot was 
allowed to be president of their body. This office 
entitled its possessor to hold the seal of state, 
and to speak the sentiments of government on all 
public occasions: Camot had exercised these 
rights with great moderation ; but LareveilUere, 
who succeeded on the 27th of August, at the ex- 
piration of his three months, shewed a contrary 
disposition. In speeches which he made to 
Visconti, plenipotentiary from the Cisalpine re* 
public, and to general Bemadotte, who brought 
trophies from the army of Italy, he launched out 
into general abuse against the opponents of go- 
verument; accusing them, without reserve, of 
intending to annihilate the new republic, dii^frace 
Buonaparte, and re-establish the throne. To 
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these attacks the council of five hundred seemed 
highly sensible ; but, in fact, they had not among 
themselres any principle of common concord, nor 
did they repose in any one of their associates 
sufficient confidence to intrust to him the direc- 
tions of their operations. The laws proposed by 
Thibaudeau were discussed with much warmth, 
and produced a great portion of personal alter- 
cation ; but although the constitution was more 
visibly and daringly violated than before, by 
drawing troops still nearer to Paris, general de- 
bates were still maintainc^d, and no vigorous effort 
adopted. 

The sitting of the 3d of September terminated 
in perfect tranquillity; and the motion on Thi- 
baudeau's report was adjourned to the next day, 
a day in which the existing legislature was 
doomed to undergo a total alteration in its con- 
stitution and members. Many of the opposition 
party, sensible of the perils which awaited them, 
had proposed bringing forward a decree of accu- 
aation against the three directors; while others, 
judging the period too much advanced for such a 
proceeding, proposed marching to the palace^ 
arresting, and putting them to death, and then 
publishing to the people of France a statement 
of their motives; but these measures were over- 
ruled by the more moderate party. 

Camot and Barttelemy, already apprised that 
m gmid oonunoCioin was to take pface, though 
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they did not know the exact moment^ attended, 
for the last time, a sitting of the directory, where 
their adversaries were fully prepared to finish a 
plot which they had meditated ever since the 
last elections. Camot was not, however, negli- 
gent of his own safety : he had prepared a pri- 
vate way to quit his apartments in the palace ; 
and being apprized, by repeated messages from 
the triumvirate, to ascertain whether he was 
within, that their plot was ripe for execution, he 
hastened to make his escape, and had but just 
reached the garden when an officer sent to arrest 
him was breaking down his door with an axe. 
He found the palace surrounded, and the garden 
filled with armed men, whom with difficulty he 
avoided ; and as he was closing the last door of 
the fatal precinct, he heard tlie firing of the alarm 
gun, the signal for the military to act according 
to their instructions. Camot effectually secured 
his retreat, and reached a foreign country; but 
Barras, enrdged at his escape, went with a party 
of guards, and himself arrested Barthelemy. 
Having so &r executed the first portion of their 
project, the triumvirate proceeded to other opera- 
tions. Augereau had been sent from Italy under 
pretence of presenting some Austrian standards 
to the directory, and he was employed as their 
tool upon this occasion. They commanded the 
garrison of Paris, and they had managed to bring 
ov^r to their interest the soldiers composiiig the 
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guard of the two councils. Before day-break, on 
the morning of the 4th, Augereau surrounded the 
Thuilleries with a division of the troops. The 
guard of the councib refused to resist, and their 
commander, Ramel, was taken prisoner. Having 
entered the hall, he found Pichegru and other 
twelve of the chiefs of the opposite party sitting 
in consultation, and immediately sent them pri- 
soners to the Temple. Some other obnoxious 
members of the councils were also put under 
arrest. 

All this was accomplished without noise, and 
in an instant. Many members of the councils, 
when they came to the hall at the usual hour, 
were surprised to find that seals were put upon 
the doors, and that they could not obtain admit- 
tance. They were invited, however, to go to the 
surgeons' hall and the theatre of the Odeon, 
where they were told the directory had appointed 
the councils to assemble. At these places, about 
forty of the council of ancients, and double that 
number of the other council, assembled about 
noon, and sent to demand from the directory an 
account of the proceedings of the morning. They 
received an answer, declaring, that what had 
been done was necessary to the salvation of the 
republic, and congratulating the councils on their 
escape from the machinations of royalists. 

This party had, previously to the explosion of 
their mine, prepared proclamations to the people 
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of Paris, declaring the existence of a plot to re- 
establish royalty, and directing that every indi* 
vidual who should be found demanding a king, 
the constitution of 1793, or proclaiming the duke 
of Orleans, should be instantly shot, according 
to law. The minority of the council of five hun* 
dred sitting on the stage at the Odeon, while the 
boxes were filled with people instructed to ap* 
plaud their proceedings, formed a committee of 
five, consisting of Sieyes, Poulain-Grandpr^, 
Villiers, Chazal, and Boulay de la Meurthe ; voted 
thanks to the directory for saving the country; 
and empowered them to permit the entrance 
within the constitutional circle of as many troops 
as they should judge necessary for the defeHice of 
the constitution and the republic, against royaliam 
and anarchy : they then declared the sitting per* 
manent, but suspended further proceedings till 
six in the evening. 

While the sittings were suspended, the three 
triumphant members of the directory proceeded 
in arresting those whom they considered danger* 
ous to their authority, or whom, in compliance 
with the feelings of either individual, the other 
two concurred in declaring enemies to the state. 
In the evening Boulay de la Meurthe, from the 
committee of five, presented a report on the late 
events ; in which, after assuming the old revolu- 
tionary {>rinciple, that the state of the times for- 
bade methodical and profound disoussioDS, but 
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required vigorous and prompt exertion^ lie im* 
puted to the two directors and the members of 
the late opposition a long series of political crimes, 
beginning with that of impeding the conclusion 
of peace, and terminating with that of intending 
to convert all France into an extensive La Vended. 
He then detailed the patriotic views of the trium* 
phant faction ; declared their aversion to blood* 
shed; observed that deportation must in future 
be the great means of salvation to the state, and 
the penalty to be incurred by all the irreconcile- 
able enemies of liberty and the republic ; ^ and 
intimated that such must be the punishment in- 
flicted on the present conspirators, but the place 
of their destination must be left to the discretion 
<»f the directory. 

Poulain^Grandpr^ and Villiers next occupied 
the tribune, and read drafts of laws annulling the 
elections in forty-nine departments, and ordering 
the deportation of forty members of the council 
of five hundred, including generals Pichegru and 
Willot, Dumolard, Boissy, d'An^as^ Henry Lari- 
viere, Camille Jourdan, and Pastoret ; eleven of 
the council of ancients, among whom were Barb^^ 
Marbois, Lafond-Ladebat, and Tron^on du Ck>u» 
dray. Camot and Barthelemy were included in 
the list, as were Brothier, Lavilleheurnois, and 
Duverne de Presle, though ccmdemned by one 
tribunal to a less severe punishment, and waiting 
for trial before another; generals Miranda and 
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Morgan, whose crimee no one could conjecture; 
and Ramel, of the nature of whose offence no 
man entertained a doubt. The £ite of all these 
victims was rendered additionally cruel by the 
sequestration of their property, till accounts 
should be received of their arrival at a place to 
be appointed by the directory ; the council boasted 
of this proceeding as an act of mercy, though it 
prevented the prisoners from procunng even the 
most common necessaries for their comfort and 
accommodation in the voyage they were after- 
wards doomed to make. During the ensuing 
days the private vengeance of the directors added 
considerable numbers to the list of sacrifices. 
Barthelemy, and the imprisoned deputies, were 
removed from the Temple in cages of iron, 
mounted on carriages used for the conveyance of 
wild beasts, and began their journey to the coast 
of Guiana, .without time or means to make the 
slightest preparation for their removal. 

Merlin and Fi^anipois de Neufchateau were 
elected in lieu of the expelled directors, and go- 
vemment prepared to exercise their new powers 
with revolutionary vigour, and apparent hopes of 
success. As a proof how highly they estimated 
their triumph, they decreed that it should be an- 
nually observed as a. festival; they repealed the 
laws lately enacted in fiaivour of the disaffected 
clergy and the relations of emigrants ; and even 
so &r abolished the liberty of the press» as^ tp put 
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all periodical poUications under tiie inapeoticoi of 
tiie police for one year. New taxes woe roted 
widiottt hesitation ; and otiier affairs conducted 
in their ordinary tndn. All this time the city of 
Paxis remained tranquil. That turbulent spirit 
which had made so many sanguinary efforts in 
fayeur of what is accounted the cause of freedom, 
had been so completely robdued since its struggle 
on the 5th of October, that it now permitted the 
national representation to be violated, and tto 
most obvious rules of practical liberty to be in^ 
fringed, without one effi>rt in their defence. 

The directory, in the mean tkne, attempted to 
justify their conduct to the nation at large, by 
publishing various documents intended to prove 
the existence of a royalist conspiracy. The most 
remarkable of these was a paper, said to be written 
by M. d'Antraigues, and found by Buonaparte at 
Venice ; in which a detail was given of a corre- 
spondence between Pichegru and the prince of 
Cond& in 1795. The correspondence itself was 
also, at the same time, said to be found by Moreau, 
among papers taken by him at the late passage of 
the Rhine. It stated, that Pichegru had offered 
to the prince of Cond^, to cross the Rhine with 
his army, and having joined the Austrians under 
Wurmser, and the emigrants under the prince of 
Cond6, to return with the united armies and march 
to Paris, where they were to re-establish royalty. 
The prince is said to have refused to accept of the 

X 
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offer, from jealousy of the participation of the 
Austrians in the honour of the transaction. He 
therefore insisted . that it should be conducted 
without their aid; but Pichegru thought the at^ 
tempt too hazardous in this form, and being soon 
after removed from his command, the project 
failed. At the time of its publication, the genuine- 
ness of this correspondence, and also of the paper 
found by Buonaparte, was denied; andnotlung 
has appeared since to induce an opinion to the 
contrary. This series of transactions is called 
from the day on which the principal events oc« 
curred* la revolution du IB Fructidar, (4th Sep- 
tember.) 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Ntgotiatians.-^Naval Engagements. — Overthrow of 
the Popes Government. — Sanguinary Attack on 
Switzerland. — E.rpedition against Egypt. — Battle 
of the Nile. — Hostilities commenced by the King 
of Naples.— Flight 'of that Court.— Proceedings 
of the Lazzaroni. — Unpopular Character of the 
Directory. 

1 HE directory was now very powerful, but its 
members soon became giddy, and seemed to act 
under the dangerous conviction, that there was 
nothing in which they might not venture to en- 
gage, whatever might be the rapacity or ambition 
attached to it. While contending with the coun- 
cils, they prolonged the negotiations with lord 
Malmesbury, acting in a similar manner respect- 
ing those which had been entered into between 
Buonaparte and the- imperial ambassadors at 
Campo Formio. Great Britain offered to make 
peace with France, if permitted to retain posses- 
sion of the Cape of Grood Hope, together with 
the Spanish island of Trinidad. The negotiations 
with the emperor were speedily terminated, and 
on the 17th of October a definitive treaty was 
signed at Campo Formio. The Ifetherlands 

x2 
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were given up to the republic, the Milanese to 
the Cisalpine republic, and his territories in the 
Brisgaw to the duke of Modena, to compensate 
for the loss of his duchy in Italy. It was like- 
wise agreed by the emperor that the French 
should possess the Venetian islands in the Le- 
vant, namely, Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, Santa 
Maura, Cerigo, and others. The emperor was to 
have the city of Venice with its remaining ter- 
ritory, from the extremity of Dalmatia, as fiair as 
the Adige and the lake Garda. The Austrians 
accordingly left the Rhine, by which means the 
republicans were enabled to surround Mentz and 
Ehrenbreitstein, the former of which was cap- 
tured in a short time, but the latter required a 
very tedious blockade before it would surrender. 
Venice was at the same time entered by the Aus- 
trians, the French having left it, and Buonaparte, 
when about to march out of Italy, left twenty- 
five thousand men to garrison Mantua, Brescia, 
Milan, and some other places, and to preserve 
this new republic in a state of dependence upon 
France. 

It was said that the directory about this time 
endeavoured to force America to purchase a for- 
bearance from war by a large sum of money 
together with a private present of 50,0001. to the 
members of the directory. The last part of this 
charge was denied by the minister Talleyrand, 
but the general impression it produced could not 



be tfbeed, and the directory was thus very much 
injured in the estimation of such co^uitries as 
were otherwise disposed to view it in a very fa- 
vourable light. To lessen its reputation still 
more, it caused the councils to pass two laws, by 
which all neutral ships on their wny to England, 
or returning from it, should be liable to be seized. 
This, however, produced in effect very different 
from that which was intended ; for having put all 
the trade of the western world into the power of 
the British, they enriched the very people whom 
they meant to ruin. Great Britain at this time 
held the empire of the seas in such an eminent, 
and perhaps it may be said, unprecedented de- 
gree, that the repubhcan fleets lay blockaded in 
their own ports during the greater part of the 
year. The erpedition against Ireland having 
completely failed, the directory was at a loss 
how to dispose of the galley slaves who had made 
a part of Hoche's army destined against that coun- 
try. It would have been cruel to remand them back 
to punishment ; the troops would not serve with 
ttem in the army, and by the new laws of France 
they could not receive a p9.rdon, neither was it 
prudent to give so many criminals liberty. Thus 
perplexed, the directory at last determined t* 
send them over to England. They were landed 
from two frigates and some small vessels on the 
coast of Wales, with muskets and ammunition, 
but destitute of artiUery. On the evening of the 
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day on which they landed (23d of February)^ they 
were nutde prisoners of war by a party of militia, 
yeomanry cavalry, colliers and others, under the 
command of Lord Cawdor. 

Although the navy of France continued in port, 
and therefore out of danger for the remainder of 
this year, yet the Dutch and Spanish allies of that 
country sustained very serious losses by sea, A 
Spanish fleet of twenty*seven sail of the line, op* 
posed to a British fleet of only fifteen sail, under 
the gallant admiral Sir John Jervis, was com- 
pletely defeated on th^ 14th of February, off'Cape 
St. Vincent. The British admiral passed twice 
through the enemy's line, and cut off* part of their 
fleet from the rest. Four ships were taken, and 
the admiral's own ship made her escape with con* 
$iderable difficulty. This fleet was on its way to 
Brest in order to effect a junction with the French 
fleet, but Jervis's victory rendered this object un<p 
attainable. In consequence of this memorable 
victory, sir John was created earl St. Vincent, 
and had an annuity of 20001. settled upon him, re* 
ceiving at the same time the thanks of both houses 
of parliament. 

The Qutch, if possible, were still more unfor- 
tunate, admiral Duncan having blocked up the 
Texel where their fleet lay, during the whole 
summer, with the assistance of which it appears 
that the French meant to try the fate of another 
attack upon Ireland. A resolution having at 
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lengdi been adopted of risking an ei^^agement 
with the British at sea, De Winter received po« 
•itive orders to sail, a step against which he re* 
monstrated, but without effect. Admiral Duncan 
was at this time refitting at Yarmouth, but on re-i 
ceiving intelligence of the sailing of the Dutch 
fleet, he set out in search of, and came up with, it 
on the 1 1th of October, consisting of a force rather 
inferior to his own fleet, which amounted to six- 
teen sail of the line and three frigates. The 
British admiral ran his fleet immediately through 
the Dutch line, commencing the attack between 
them and their own coast, about nine miles from 
Camperdown. As the Dutch are desperate war* 
riors by sea, it naturally proved a sanguinary 
conflict. It lasted for three hours, at which time 
the greater part of the Dutch fleet ha<^ struck ; 
but owing to the shallowness of the water on 
the coast they could not all be seized. Eight 
ships of the line, two of fifty*six and one of 
forty-four guns, were taken, besides a frigate af- 
terwards lost near the British coast. Admiral 
De Winter was captured with his ship, and vice- 
admiral Rentjies. Admiral Duncan received ho* 
nours similar to those which were bestowed upon 
earl St Vincent, and an annuity to the same 
amount. 

After the ratification of the treaty with the em- 
peror at Campo Formio, Joseph Buonaparte, one 
of the brothers of the general, was sent to the 
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eity of Some as plenipotentiary from tiie Frendi 
republic. The pope hajiring now no expectation of 
foreign aMistance, aabmitted to every demand, for 
the reduction of his troops, and for emancipating 
every person confined in prison on account of their 
politicad sentiments. On the 26th of Decembw » 
1797, three men waited upon the ambassador, and 
requested the co-operation of France in bringing 
about a revolution which a party at Rome was 
anxious to establish. He rejected the proposal, 
and did every thing in his power to dissuade them 
from it ; but he neglected to commonicate the in* 
telligence to the papal government. He went to 
the secretary of state on the 28th, and shewed 
him a list of persons under his protection who had 
a legal authority to wear the French cockade, and 
consented at the same time that all others wearing 
it should be punished. He offered to give up six 
of the insurgents who had taken refuge in the 
palace. In the evening of the 28th a more serious 
tumult happened in the courts and vicinity of the 
French ambassador's palace, with which the pope, 
it is believed, was not personally acquainted ; but 
the governor of the city endeavoured to disperse 
the insurgents by parties of cavalry and infantry. 
General Duphot, in attempting to make the mili^ 
tary desist from firing upon the insurgents, was 
shot by a petty officer belonging to the pope's 
troops. The ambassador and his other friends 
now m6de their escape to the palace through Jk 
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by-way. The Spanish ambassador having been 
iafonned of this event, sent to the secretary of 
state, and protested against such a daring violation 
of the privileges of plenipotentiaries. The palace 
of the French ambassador v^as still surrounded by 
the military, when at last he demanded passports 
to enable him to leave the papal territories^ 
which were soon granted, and accompanied by 
many protestations of the innocence of govern- 
ment, and its sorrow that such an unfortunate 
event should have taken place. 

Joseph Buonaparte went to Florence and from 
thence to Paris. The protection of Vienna, Spain, 
Naples, and Tuscany, was earnestly solicited by 
the pope, but they all seemed disposed to keep 
at a distance from him. General Berthier ex** 
perienced little or no opposition on his march to 
Rome, where he subverted the papal dominion, 
and proclaimed the sovereignty of the Roman 
people, with too many marks of wanton, unh 
provoked insult. The tree of liberty was planted 
on the very day on which the anniversary of the 
pope's election to the sovereignty was celebrated ; 
intended, no doubt, to make him feel still greater 
mortification. While in the Sistine chapel receiv- 
ing the congratulations of the cardinals, the com- 
missioner-general, and Cervoni, who oranmanded 
the troops within the city during this cere- 
mony, entered the chapel, and annomiced to the 
pontiff on his throae, that his reign was at an end. 
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He was removed to the territory of Tuscany^ 
where he dwelt in great obscurity, till his ene- 
mies being in their turn driven from Rome, were 
pleased to remove him farther from the capital, to 
terminate his existence beyond the Alps. 

The greatest curiosities found in Rome were 
conveyed to Paris, and sold by public auction, the 
directory having sacrificed national vanity at the 
shrine of avarice. Passports were offered to &e 
iiatives of countries at war with France, if they 
inclined to become purchasers. 

But scenes of a di£Perent and more sanguinary 
nature were in the mean time exhibited in Switzer- 
land, a country which had preserved its neutrality 
during the conflict of France with the combined 
powers, thus defending the weakest part of her 
frontiers, and now as a grateful return for past fa- 
Toura, it was determined to subjugate this people. 
About the end of the year 1797, an insurrection 
bro^e out in the Pays de Vaud, subject to die 
^canton of Berne, which made the government 
perceive its critical situation, and issue a procla* 
mation on the 6th of January, 1798, requiring the 
people of the Pays de Vaud to appear in arms, 
renew their oath of allegiance, and reform every 
existing abuse. A commission of the senate at 
Berne was empowered to examine all com- 
plaints, and redress every grievance; but their 
motions were considered as too tardy by popular 
impatience, and the insurgents endeavoured to 
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become masters of the strong places. Troops 
were sent against them by the government of 
Berne, but general Weiss acted with hesitation, if 
not even with treachery, and a body of republic 
cans appeared under general Menard^ who sent 
an aid-de-camp and two hussars to general Weiss. 
As the messengers returned, one of the hussars 
was killed, most probably by accident, but it was 
instantly magnified into a horrid breach of the law 
of nations. The French, therefore, continued to 
advance, and were masters of the whole Pays de 
Vaud by the end of January. The government of 
Berne prepared for war, while it at the same time 
used every effort in order to maintain peace. A 
truce was entered into with general Brune, the 
successor of Menard, and those who killed the 
bussar were delivered up. An army of twenty 
thousand men was collected, the command of 
which was given to M. d'Erlach, once a field 
piarshal in the service of France. But there was 
a prevailing disaffection in his army, and the 
people were far from being united among them- 
selves. With this circumstance the French were 
well acquainted, and therefore they demanded a 
total change of government. As M. d'Erlach was 
apprehensive of a still greater defection in his 
army, he requested permission to put an end to 
the armistice. The French now refiised to nego* 
tiate, and general Schawehberg on the 2d of March 
took possession of Soleure at the head of thirteen 
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thooMiid men. Brone afterwardd made lumsdlf 
master of Friburg, and forced the Swiss anny to 
retreat. The government of Berne heing now 
greatly alarmed, decreed the landsthurm, or rising 
of the people in a mass, which their ancient 
customs justified in the time of necessity. The 
people assembled, dissolved the government, and 
^ered to dismiss die army, if the republican 
troops would retire. This ofer was rejected, 
without admitting a French garrison into Berne, 
and therefore they continued to advance. About 
six thousand from the army of M. d'Erlach had 
deserted, leaving him at the head of no more than 
fourteen thousand men ; and although the rising 
bad abundantly supplied him with numbers, yet 
he had not time sufficient to get them properiy 
^ranged. He was attacked on the 5th of March, 
tnd driven from Newenbeg and Favenbrun, but 
kavmg rallied his troops, he made a stand for some 
time at Vteren. The conflict was renewed at 
Orauholtz, from whence they were driven four 
mstes nearer the eiqpital. Being completely de- 
feated, they murdered many of their officers in a 
Ikt of despair, among whom was their commander 
in chief. Berne capitulated to the French, which 
induced the more wealthy and populous states to 
follow the examfde ; but the poorer cantons made 
a dreadful effort to preserve their small posses* 
sions, and the independence of their country* 
They compelled Schawenberg to retire with the 
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]o9B of three thowand men, but were at last 
totally vanquished by the superior skill and num* 
bers of the republican army. The public maga* 
zines were plundered, and a new constitution was 
fi>rced upon them after the model of that of 
France. 

If the directory made no scruple to violate the 
independence of other nations, it was very reason* 
able to conclude that they would pay little regard 
to the liberties of their countrymen at home. A 
third of the legislature was changed in the month 
of April ; one member <rf* the directory went out 
by ballot^ and Treilhard was chosen to succeed 
him. Nothing was left unattempted by the direc- 
tory to influence the election in &vottr of their 
ftiends, but their success was not great. They 
complained to the council of five hundred on the 
2d of May of plots of royalists, by which it was 
said that elections had been made to fall on 
men who were inimical to the interest of the 
republic. It was proposed on the 7th by the 
eommittee who reported on the message of the di* 
rectory, that many electoral assemblies should be 
annulled ; but general Jourdan qpposed this phin 
as incompatible with the freedom of election, and 
as proceeding upon the supposition of conspiracies 
which had no existence. 

The most extravagant project which perhaps 
the directory ever attempted to execute, was to 
send a formidable army to take possession of 
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Egypt, and from thence to proceed by the Red Se» 
to the East Indies, in order to gain possession of 
the British settlements in that quarter of the globe. 
Whether this plan was of Buonaparte's own devis- 
ing, or intended as a snare in order to get rid of hinr 
and his victorious army, seems to be a matter not 
easily determined. If it were not his project, he 
might have accepted the command of the army of 
Egypt from this conviction, that he would be safer 
abroad in the most perilous undertaking, than 
exposed at home to the malice of a government 
become jealous of his reputation, and which was 
far from being scrupulous of its conduct. 

In order to Conceal more effectually the real 
object of this expedition, the empirical governors 
of the day, whose steps were not of the open, 
honest, anid sincere, but of the shallow, the short* 
sighted, and the crafty kind, annoimced it as 
designed for the invasion of England, and address- 
ed a proclamation to the people, which contained, 
among others, the following ridiculous passages: 
*' It is at London that the calamities of Europe are 
fabricated — ^it is there that we must put an end to 
them. Crown at length your exploits by an in- 
vasion of the island whither your ancestors carried 
slavery under William the Conqueror, and take 
back thither the genius of liberty which must land 
there at the same moment with the French. A 
lawless enemy has repelled in fact all the over* 
tures which could alone tend to pacification. You 
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know this enemy ; your indignation fixes on and 
points him out by name-^it is the cabinet of 
St. James's— it is the most corrupting and the 
most corrupted of the governments of Europe — ^it 
is the English government— the great nation will 
avenge the universe, and for that purpose, French-* 
men ! more means than one present themselves to 
you, the most worthy and the most ready is a de- 
scent upon England. Then let the army of Eng« 
land go and dictate terms of peace in London!-^ 
Go, gallant republicans! second the imanimous 
wish of the nation — go, and restore the liberty of 
the seas !'' 

So completely did this stratagem succeed, that 
it was believed by many that the invasion of 
England was really to be attempted. But what-* 
ever sagacity might be exerted in conjectures 
respecting the destination of the French fleet, 
which, including transports, amounted to upwards 
of four hundred sail, nothing certain could be 
learnt : the troops sent for .embarkation were 
called the right wing of the army of England ; 
but the squadron being a&isembled in the port of 
Toulon, and the collection of savans, of printings 
presses, and various other implements of science, 
demonstrated that its destination was for some 
other land. At length (May 4th, 1798), Buona- 
parte repaired to Toulon for the purpose of taking 
the command, and, as a preparatory measure, 
published a kind of military harangue in form of 
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a prodamatioii, reminding his soldiers of tlidr 
numerous victories on mountains, in plains, and 
before fortified plaoes, and that nothing now r&* 
mained for them to achieve but maritime con* 
quests; they would now, he said, even exceed 
their former exertions for the prosperity of their 
country, the good of mankind, and their own glory 1 

In a fortnight after this publication, the fleet 
sailed, and soon arrived at Malta, the grand* 
master of which island had long been bribed, and 
prepared for its surrender. Buonaparte com^ 
menced a farce of provoking hostilities, by do- 
manding permission to water his squadron ; an 
indirect refusal being conveyed, the military were 
disembarked, and, after two days of pretended 
resistance, a capitulation was signed, jrielding the 
islands of Malta, Gozo, and Ciuaino, to France. 
Some fidieulous stipulations ware made for ob» 
taining indumitiea for the grand-master at the 
congress of Rastadt» and for assigning to Mch of 
the knights a paltry pulsion of seven hundred 
livres (30/. I2s.). Buonaparte, as usual, accom* 
modated the new acquisition with a constitution 
on the French model, and having plundered the 
island^ again proceeded towards his final desti* 
nation. 

No sooner had the French set sail from Toulon, 
than a British squadron of fourteen sttU of the 
line, commanded by admiral Kelson, who had 
l(mg been watching their oper«ki<ms> and had been 
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prevented by various accidents from discovering 
their precise track, commenced a vigilant pursuit. 
After failing in several other inquiries, he at length 
sailed for Malta, but had the mortification to learn 
that the French had been gone four days, and being 
destitute of fiirtiier intelligence, he could only 
pursue the line marked out by probability ; he ex- 
amined the harbours of Alexandria, and was sur- 
prised to find that the French had not appeared in 
that quarter ; he next shaped his course towards 
the coast of Caramanea, and steering along the 
south side of Candia, reached Sicily, and entered 
the port of Syracuse to gain intelligence, and to 
water his squadron, which had not been supplied 
since the beginning of May. The tidings gained 
at this place, though vague, seemed to ascertain 
that the French had proceeded towards the coast 
of Egypt. 

Meanwhile Buonaparte, having quitted Malta 
with a brisk wind from the north-east, made the 
island of Candia, arrived in four days off the 
coast of Africa, and on the ensuing evening, being 
only two days after Nelson had quitted, appeared 
with all his force before Alexandria. It may 
seem surprising that so large a fleet as that which 
conveyed Buonaparte should have escaped the 
observation of the British squadron, both in their 
passage to Alexandria and their return to Syra* 
cuse ; but in accounting for this chrcumstance it 

r 
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is observed, that the French steered from Malta 
for Candia, by which they made an angular pas- 
sage towards Alexandria, while Nelson proceeded* 
directly for that place, without approachingCandia, 
^which considerably shortened the distance. The 
smailness of the British squadron rendered it 
necessary to sail in close order, and it therefore 
covered only a very limited space; an,d as the 
admiral had no frigates to detach on the look*oUt» 
and a constant haze prevails in that atmosphere, 
the chance of descrying the French was much 
lessened. The distance, likewise, between Candia 
and the Barbary coast (about thirty-five leagues) 
leaves ample space for two of the largest fleets 
to pass without mutual observation* 

Apprehensive of some disaster, and that the 
English fleet might return to frustrate his opera* 
tions, Buonaparte hastily effected a landing of 
about four thousand three hundred men at Mara- 
bou, notwithstanding the height of the surf, and 
the difiiculties of the shore. Although Mara- 
bou is only two leagues from Alexandria, tiie 
French found no opposition from the natives ; not 
even a piece of artillery being planted for protec- 
tion. Having subsequently augmented the num* 
ber landed to about twenty-five thousand, they 
advanced in platoons against the city, and reached 
it, unopposed, except by a few Mamelouks, who^ 
hovering around, cut off stragglers, and engaged 
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' In a few slight and partial skirmishes. The city 
was garrisoned by about five hundred unskilful ja« 
nisariesy and the remaining inhabitants in the forts 
and on the tops of the houses waited the attack. 
It is asserted that Alexandria was summoned, 
but the people answered only by yells and screams 
of fury, and by a discharge of artillery and car- 
bines, and a shower of stones : the French had 
not yet landed their ordnance, but the defences 
of Alexandria were so weak as to forbid fear; 
and from the manner in which the affair is narrated 
by persons who may be supposed disinterested, 
the fact of any summons having been made is 
rendered extremely doubtful ; indeed it has even 
been asserted, that Buonaparte did not summon 
the town, in order to found a pretence for storm- 
ing it, and striking terror into the intended victims 
of his perfidy and barbarity. The Turks, as- 
sailed on every side by so large a force, made 
the best defence possible under the circumstances; 
about a hundred and fifty of the French were 
killed, and generals Kleber and Menou wounded. 
Seeing the invaders scaling the ramparts and 
forcing themselves in on every side, they de- 
rasted firom an unprofitable resistance, and, be- 
taking themselves to their religious exercises, 
filled the mosques. The republican soldiery 
with cannibal rage, pursued ; men, women, old, 
young, children at the breast, all were massacred, 

T 3 
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and this toil of depopulation lasted four days* 
Glutted with carnage, the troops, at length, de- 
sisted; and the few inhabitants who remained 
alive, were exceedingly astonished at finding that 
the invaders did not destroy them also. 

After this display of vigour, as it has been 
called, Buonaparte proceeded to issue a procla- 
mation filled with the most glaring and profane 
hypocrisy, a miserable imposition designed as a 
trick to allure the confidence of the natives, but 
which, when viewed impartisdly, must sink into 
the most degrading contempt the character of 
the adventurer, who, in a piratical pursuit of 
plunder, not only committed the most unprincipled 
barbarities, but voluntarily announced a renun- 
ciation of faith, which, when performed through 
compulsion, stamps on the delinquent the name of 
renegado, and is justly considered as the last test 
of a depraved mind, devoid of integrity and inca^ 
pable of honour. The proclamation, which was 
said to have been received by the Hiiserable sur- 
vivors of the massacre with transports of joy, began 
by expressly denying Jesus Christ, and proceeded 
to affirm that the French adored the Supreme 
Being, and honoured the prophet Mahomet and 
his holy Koran ! ** The French,"* said this infamous 
composition, '^ are true Mussulmen. Not long since 
they marched to Rome, and overthrew the throne 
of the pope, who excited the Christians against the 
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professors of Islamism ; and afterwards directed 
their course to Malta, and drove out the unbe- 
lievers, who imagined they were appointed by 
God to make war on the Mussulmen." 

Desirous to profit without delay by the dismal 
tranquillity, and enforce^ appearance of good- 
vrill, produced by this combination of cruelty and 
hypocrisy, Buonaparte disembarked his artillery, 
cavalry, and ammunition, in order to march against 
Cairo. In the interval, he established a provin- 
cial government, on the republican model, and 
attempted to infuse into the minds of the mussul- 
men the foppery of tri*coloured cockades and 
tri-coloured shawls; while he disarmed all the 
people except the muftis, imans, and cheiks, 
and threatened with utter destruction all who 
should oppose his progress. He chose to pro- 
ceed to Cairo by the desert and Demenhour, 
leaving the command of Alexandria, where great 
exertions were making to complete the forti- 
fications, to Kleber. In their route to Demen- 
hour, the French were continually harassed by 
the Arabs, who had filled up the wells in the 
desert, in consequence of which the fainting sol- 
diers, scorched by a burning sun, could find no 
refreshment, and a small glass of dirty water 
•wzs valued at its weight in gold. After reposing 
two days, and gaining scanty refreshments at 
Demenhour, the army proceeded for Rahmani^^ 
still harassed by the Arabs, who shewed them* 
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selves in considerable numbers, and even attacked 
the great guards. Having prosecuted their march 
from sun-rise till half-past nine o'clock, three 
divisions of the French reached the Nile; and 
many soldiers, anxious to allay their heat and 
thirst in its refreshing stream, plunged in, dressed 
as they were: they were soon, however, com- 
pelled to return to their ranks, and resist the 
attack of about eight hundred Mamelouks, whom 
they dispersed without much difficulty. 

Buonaparte, having reached Rahmani^, re- 
mained there two days, to rest and recruit his 
soldiers; while a flotilla, prepared under his di- 
rection, was entering the Nile, to forward his 
further operations. He then pursued his route 
towards Cairo ; and at the village of Chebreisse 
encountered about four thousand Mamelouks, who 
assailed his flotilla and army, but, after displaying 
undaunted cours^e, were obliged to fly before the 
superior tactics of European troops ; they, how- 
ever, still hovered about the army, harassing their 
march, forming ambuscades, and abusing and 
killing couriers and other persons who fell into 
their hands. Thus all communication was inter- 
cepted at the distance of thirty fathoms from the 
main army, nor could any intelligence be received 
from, or imparted to, the troops of Alexandria. 
The wants of the army were excessive; every 
village at which they arrived was deserted, they 
found neither man nor beast; the soldiers lay 
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upon heaps of corn, yet wanted bread; meat 
oould not be procured ; and their chief subsist- 
ence was lentils and miserable cakes made of 
pounded wheat. 

In these circumstances, their only hope of de- 
liverance was from risking their lives in the field; 
and they heard with joy that Mourad-Bey, 
at the head of six thousand Mamelouks, and a 
great body of Arabs and Fellahs, was entrenched 
at the village of Embab^, off Cairo, opposite to 
Boulac. At two in the morning, the French army 
quitted Ooun-el-dinar, and having in twelve hours 
reached the villages of Ebverach and Boutis, per- 
ceived the Mamelouks approaching. The repub- 
licans were fatigued with their long march, and 
their opponents, moving in great numbers, with 
cavalry clad in glittering armour, made a grand 
and striking appearance, while forming on their 
right on the plain. The spot contributed also to 
excise lofty emotions : behind their left were the 
celebrated pyramids, bo justly classed among the 
wonders of the world ; behind their right were 
the famous river Nile, Cairo, Mokattam, and the 
fields of ancient Memphis, where the fortune of 
war had so often changed the fate of empires. 
The order of battle was the same as at Chebreisse, 
and the Mamelouks were again taught the ineffi« 
cacy of impetuous valour when opposed to science 
and discipline ; they were repulsed after two or 
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three furious, though unsuccessful onsets, and pcP* 
sued to Gizeh, while the entrenchments at £ia* 
babe were forced by parts of the divisions of Bon 
and Menou, and by Kleber's division, led by 
general Dugua. The bravery displayed by the 
defenders of this post rendered their defeat la- 
mentable. Fifteen hundred Mamelouk cavalry, 
and as many Fellahs, whose retreat was cut off 
by detachments under Marmont and Rampon, 
took an entrenched position behind a stream 
passing into the Nile; and having in vain per- 
formed prodigies of valour, were all sacrificed 
to the fury of the soldiery, or drowned in the 
river. Forty pieces of cannon, four hundred 
camels, and a vast quantity of baggage and pro- 
visions, were the spoils of this victory. The 
defeated Mameloukis fled in every direction, while 
divisions of the French army seized all the posts 
which they judged necessary to their safety or 
further operations. The next morning, the gran- 
dees of Cairo waited on Buonaparte, professing 
submission, and requiring protection: the com- 
mander answered with his accustomed insincerity, 
that the wish of the French was to remain on terms 
of friendship with the people of Egypt and the 
Ottoman Porte; and that the manners, usages, 
and religion of the country should be scrupulously 
respected. Shortly afterwards he removed his 
head-quarters to Cairo, and began to organize a 
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proyisional government, repugnant in every par* 
ticular to the manners and customs of the people ; 
appointing a divan in each province, empowered 
on any appearance of tumult to call in the French 
troops ; affording no guarantee for the exercise of 
religion, but taking especial care to appoint in- 
tendantSy to collect, in every province, the reve- 
nues which formerly belonged to the Mamelouks, 
but which were now declared to be the property 
of the French republic ! 

Hitherto success had invariably attended the 
operations of Buonaparte ; and this success, how- 
ever obtained, no doubt tended somewhat towards 
the aggregate of that fame on which he contrived 
to build his further advancement, to effect which 
he is said even now to have intended deserting 
his army. It has been stated that he was the 
cause of retaining the fleet in a disadvantageous 
position in the road of Aboukir, for the mere pur- 
pose of ensuring his own escape ; intending to 
leave his deluded army to maintain possession of 
a country, where barbarism was at its height, and 
where there was not even money enough to pay 
the troops, much less to reward their extraor- 
dinary labours, and gratify their hopes of plunder. 
But this expectation so fondly cherished was 
destined to meet with an unexpected disappoint- 
ment ; and he was doomed to remain, for some 
time, chained to that shore, where his evil ^nias» 
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aetiftg through the medium of a guilty ambition, 
seemed to have led him, and where he could 
only hope to maintain himself by repeated acts 
of cruelty and perfidy. 

After taking in water at Sjnracuse, admiral 
Nelson proceeded in search of the French squa** 
dron, to the coast of the Morea ; and at Coron 
obtained such intelligence as induced him to hasten 
back to Alexandria, where he had the satisfiaiction 
to perceive the harbour crowded with vessels 
under the French flag. The British fleet was 
animated with the prospect of attack, and irri- 
tated by the disappointments experienced in a 
protracted chase, no proclamation was neces* 
sary to inspire them with contempt of danger 
and eagerness to perform their duty. Nor was 
it possible for the commander to feel any anxi* 
ety for the success of his operations as far as 
it was dependent on the correct understanding 
of his signals ; for he had constantly maintained 
the most firiendly intercourse with his officers, 
and described, in* repeated conversations, the 
course of the manoeuvres he intended to adopt 
in every situation in which the encounter could 
possibly take place. It was noon when the British 
commander descried the Pharos of Alexandria; 
and captain Hood having been dispatched in the 
Zealous, communicated by signal, intelligence 
that the French fleet, consisting of sixteen ships. 
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was lying at anchor in order of battle, in a bay, 
which afterwards proved to be that of Aboukir. 
Nelson's fleet consisted of thirteen ships of seventy* 
four guns, one fifty, and a brig of sixteen : admiral 
Brueys commanded thirteen ships of the line and 
four frigates ; the largest of his vessels carrying 
a hundred and sixty guns, and his smallest thirty- 
'six. He was moored in a strong and compact 
line of battle, close in with the shore, and pro* 
tected by numerous gun-boats, and a battery of 
cannon and mortars on an island in his van. 

The English admiral, having by his preparations 
and signals made a disposition of his force calcu* 
lated to secure and improve the victory, approached 
the French line of battle, each ship sounding as 
she stood in. The position of the French fleet 
presented* the most formidable obstacles : from 
their situation, they had no manoeuvres to per- 
form ; but their attention was confined to their 
artillery, in the judicious use of which they were 
80 skilled, and to which they chiefly ascribed 
their astonishing successes by land. The British 
admiral, who saw all the advantages the French 
possessed, viewed them with a seaman's eye, 
and, knowing that they must have room to swing 
the length of their cables, he considered that there 
would be space enough for his ships to anchor 
between them and the shore. 

The Goliath, conmianded by captain Foley, led 
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the fleet into battle. At a quarter past six in 
the evening the engagement commenced; cap- 
tain Foley doubling their line, and anchoring 
alongside of the second ship in the van, and four 
other ships following his course^ took their sta- 
tions opposite the vessels they were directed to 
combat. The Vanguard, distinguished by the 
flag of admiral Nelson, next entered the battle : 
aware that it was impossible for the rear of the 
French (being to leeward) to assist, he redoubled 
his efforts to conquer one part before he attacked 
the rest; and anchored outside of the French 
line, who were thus completely between two fires* 
The Vanguard soon dismasted the Spartiate, and 
obliged her to surrender ; and the Aquilon yielded 
to captain Louis, in the Minotaur. The Belloro- 
phon, commanded by captain Darby, running 
down the line, dropped anchor close to the 
POrient, of a hundred and twenty guns, bearing 
the flag of the French commander-in-chief, admiral 
Brueys. Captain Peyton, in the Defence, fol- 
lowed, and took his station, with great judg- 
ment, by the Minotaur; he engaged the Franklin 
of eighty guns, which bore the flag of contre- 
admiral Blanquet Du Chelard, second in com- 
mand. The Majestic, with the Alexander and 
Swiftsure, which had been prevented assisting 
at the commencement of the battle, by recon- 
noitring Alexandria, and afterwards being obliged 
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to alter their course to avoid the shoal on which 
the CuUoden had struck^ came into action at eight 
o'clock, when darkness had for some time enve- 
loped the combatants. The last ship that entered 
the conflict was the Leander, whose captain 
(Thompson) had lost some time in endeavouring 
to assist the Culloden. In the van, four French 
ships had already struck their colours to the 
British flag; and the battle raged chiefly in the 
centre, where the Franklin, TOrient, Le Tonnant, 
and THeureux, were making every exertion to 
recover the glory lost by their comrades. At 
nine o'clock a fire was observed to have broken 
out in the cabin of TOrient ; but although the 
conflagration soon raged with dreadful fury, the 
French admiral sustained the honour of his flag 
with heroic firmness, till he was cut asunder by a 
cannon*ball: he had before received three des- 
perate wounds, but could not be prevailed on to 
quit his station on the arm-chest. His cajitain, 
Casa Bianca, fell by his side. Several of the 
officers and men, seeing the impracticability of 
extinguishing the fire, which had now extended 
itself along the upper decks, and flaming up the 
masts, jumped overboard ; some supporting them- 
selves on spars and pieces of wreck, others swim- 
ming with all their might to escape the dreadful 
catastrophe. Shot flying in all directions dashed 
many of them to pieces ; others were picked up 
by the boats of the fleet, or draggeii into the 
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lower ports of the nearest ships : the British sailors 
humanely stretched forth their hands to save a 
fallen enemy^ though the battle at that moment 
raged with uncontrolled fury. The situation of 
the Alexander and Swiftsure was extremely peril* 
ous ; as the explosion of such a ship as TOrient 
might involve all around in destruction. Captain 
Hallowell of the Swiftsure, being to windward 
of the burning ship, would not remove ; but cap* 
tain Bairs ship having been twice set on fire by 
the flames of TOrient, he was obliged to take a 
more distant station. 

Admiral Nelson, who had been carried off se« 
verely wounded on the head, was informed of the 
situation of the TOhent, and hastened on deck, 
directing that every exertion should be made to 
save as many lives as possible. Boats were im* 
mediately put out, and about seventy Frenchmen 
were rescued. 

At half past nine the fire communicated to the 
magazine, and TOrient blew up with a tremendous 
explosion. A tremulous motion was felt to the 
very bottom of each ship, similar to that of an 
earthquake ; and fragments hurled to a vast height 
into the air descended in about three minutes 
into the water, and on the decks and rigging of 
the surrounding ships. Fortunately, however, no 
material damage occurred. An awful silence 
reigned for several minutes, as if contending 
squadrons, struck with horror, had forgotten their 
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hostile rage in pity for the sufferers? But ven* 
geance soon roused the drooping spirits of the 
French ; the engagement was renewed, and con- 
tinued till about three o'clock in the morning, 
when the firing ceased entirely, both squadrons 
being equally exhausted with fatigue. At four, 
just as the day began to dawn, the conflict was 
revived ; in the course of which, rArtemise fri- 
gate fired a broactside at the Theseus, and then 
struck her colours ; but just as a boat sent to 
take possession had come within a short distance, 
she burst into a flame, and soon afterwards blew 
up. This event arose firom the treachery of Es* 
tandlet, who commanded ; and who, having set 
his vessel on fire after his surrender, escaped to 
the shore, with most of his crew. 

Separate engagements between different ships 
"srere maintained during the greater part of the 
day; about noon, rear-admiral Ville Neuve, in 
the Guillaume Tell, of eighty guns, the G^n^reux, 
of seventy guns, and La Justice and Diane friF 
gates, got under weigh, and made their escape. 

On the ensuing morning, the only French ships 
remaining in the bay, not captured or destroyed, 
were the Timoleon znd Tonnant. The former 
being aground near the coast, the captain (Trullet) 
with his crew, escaped in boats after setting her 
oh fire, and in a short time she blew up. The 
Tonnant submitted to the Theseus, Letnder, and 
flwiftsure, whidi completed the conquest of the 
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French fleet in the bay of Abonkir, and the 
British flag became triumphant on the Egyptian 
seas. 

The French distinctly beheld from the heights 
of Rosetta the progress of this astonishing, and 
to them afflictive, engagement: their hopes 
vanished with the chance of victory; and they 
now considered themselves for ever lost to their 
country, and cooped up in a strange and detested 
land, to struggle for existence, and lengthen life 
only to protract their despair and horror. 

At this particular juncture the battle which 
we have described produced the most interesting 
effects. The military exertions of France had by 
degrees destroyed the combination which the 
princes of Europe formed against her. The vic- 
tories of Buonaparte had humbled Austria; the 
continent looked with dismay towards the new 
republic, and when the directory seized on Rome 
and Switzerland, no power ventured to interpose 
in their behalf. The aspect of afiairs, however, 
had now undergone an almost total change. A 
victorious branch of the French army was shut up 
in a barbarous country, from which the fleets 
of England might prevent its return. Proposals 
were made by Great Britain to the northern 
powers, for the recommencement of hostilities 
against France, as it was not conceived possible 
that she could make such resistance as formerly. 
The states of Italy, too, determined to make a bold 
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^ort for the recovery of their mdependence. 
The court of Naples rejoiced at the destruction 
of the French fleet, and the king himself went 
to meet admiral Nelson on his return from the 
Nile. 

It was well known that the French had long pro- 
mised encouragement to the Irish rebels ; but as 
their expectations were not gratified in time, they 
broke out into open revolt without the promised 
assistance ; and when the spirit of opposition was 
almost wholly subdued, the directory attempted 
to land troops in small divisions, such as that 
under general Humbert on the 22d of August, 
consisting only of eleven hundred men, who 
landed at Killala. Yet this force, small as it was, 
would have proved formidable but a month before. 
They were joined by a party of the most despe- 
rate of the rebels in the vicinity, and defeated 
general Lake at the head of a superior force, 
taking from him six pieces of -cannon. Their ni^xt 
step was to march in different directions to an- 
nounce the arrival of the republicans, and main- 
tainied their ground for three weeks. The French 
genera] receiving no reinforcements from France, 
finding the rebellion in a great measure crushed, 
and being informed that general Comwallis was 
about to surround him with twenty-five thousand 
men, laid down his arms to a British column, 
four days after he had dismissed his Irish asso- 
ciates, that they might provide for their own 
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safety. Th^ttfore active measareB of the directoiy 
for sending troops to Ireland were now taken 
when too late, as the vigilance of British cmizers 
defeated all their endeavours. La Hoche, a shifi 
of eighty-four guns, and four frigates, were cap- 
tured by Sir John Borlase Warren on the 12th of 
October, in iaittempting to reach Ireland ^nth 
three thousand men. On the 20th anotlier frigate 
was taken, destined for the same country, and 
the attempt was at length altogedier abandoned 
as desperate. 

The victory, obtained by admiral Nelson at the 
mouth of the Nile, induced the king of Naples to act 
the very imprudent part of preparing to commence 
hostilities against France. Without even waiting 
till the Austrians should commence the attack on 
the republican troops in the Roman t^ritory, he 
procured general Mack to assume the command 
of his army. He began the war widiout any 
foreign aid, except that of the British fleet, and 
thus brought upon himself the vengeance of the 
republicans. The directory had had no idea that 
he would have adopted such a line of conduct, 
and when general Mack appeared at the head of 
fcny-five thousand men, the troops of Prance in 
that quarter were unable to contend with him. 
General Championet complained of the attack 
made upon his posts, and received answer that 
his msjesty had resolved to take possession of the 
Homan territory, advising the French to retire 
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quietly into the Cisalpine states, or that their 
entrance into Tuscany would be considered as a 
declaration of war. Championet accordingly eva- 
cuated Rome* as he had no force against such a 
formidably army. He left a garrison in th^ castle 
of St. Angelo, conceatrating what troops he could 
caUect in the northern parts of the Roman state; 
and general Mack entered the city of Rome 
without oppowtion in the end of November. 

These transactions having been known at Paris, 
war was immediately declared against their Ne- 
apolitan and Sardinian majesties, the latter of 
whom had committed no act of hostility against 
the French; but he was accused of disaffection 
to the republic, a charge which could scarcely fail 
tp be true. He found himself placed in a very 
humiliating situation since the first entrance of 
Buonaparte into Italy, his strongest fortress^s^ 
being in possession of the French, who levied on 
him what contributions they thought proper, and 
even placed a garrison in his metropolis. Being 
unable to engage in war, he made a voluntary 
surrender of his continental dominions, and agreed 
to retire to the island of Sardinia. 

A period v^as soon put to the dispute with 
NjE^des. As the French retreated, the country 
people gave them mudi trouble and uneasiness, 
and the Neapolitan troops scarcely observed the 
modem rules of war respecting such as they had 
taken prispners. When general Bouchard, by 
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orders from general Mack, commanded the castle 
of St. Angelo to surrender, he maintained that he 
would view the prisoners in the light of hostages 
for the conduct of the garrison, and that a man 
should be put to death for every gun fired from 
the castle. It is scarcely to be imagined that the 
Neapolitan officers would have expressed them- 
selves in such a determined manner, if they had 
not calculated on the vigorous co-operation of 
the Austrian forces, but in this they were de- 
ceived. The consequence of which was, that 
the territory of Naples soon after fell into the 
hands of the French. Either the terror of the 
republican name was so great in Italy, or the 
cowardice of the Neapolitan troops, that they 
were defeated by one- fourth of their own num- 
bers, at Terni, Porto Fenno, Civita Castellana, 
Otricoli, and Calvi. As the army of general Mack 
'was gradually reduced to twelve thousand men, 
in consequence of desertion and frequent defeats, 
he advised the king of Naples and his family to 
take refuge on board the British fleet, which 
was then lying at Leghorn. This advice was 
adopted, and they reached Palermo, in Sicily, 
on the 27th of December, in admiral Nelson's 
ship. General Mack having requested an armis** 
tice, it was refused by the French commander. 
Being driven from Capua, the only remaining pOst 
of any consequence in the territory of Naples, 
and in the greatest danger from the disaffection 
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of his troops, he surrendered himself and the 
oflScers of his staff to the republican general. A 
contribution prevented the occupation of Naples, 
but general Serrurier took possession of Leghorn. 
The mildness of the climate in^ the southern 
parts of Italy enabling the people to subsist with 
few efforts of industry, an indolent disposition, be- 
comes common among them, cherished by a num- 
ber of charitable institutions originating from the 
catholic religion. In Naples there existed a body 
of men called Lazzaroni, or beggars, amounting 
to the astonishing sum total of near forty thousand, 
who entirely subsisted on charity. They fre- 
quently threatened the state if they did not re- 
ceive an immediate supply of their wants, which 
procured them very liberal contributions. Having 
been informed that the French, wherever they 
came, destroyed all monasteries and other sources 
of charity, they determined to oppose them to 
the utmost of their power, and appear advocates 
for the royal government. But their measures 
were so ill-judged and disorderly, that it became 
necessary even on the part of the inhabitants 
that their progress should be intemipted. After 
several severe engagements they at length occu- 
pied Naples, where they were overthrown by the 
French on the 23d of January, 1799, with a great 
daughter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Renewal of Hostilities in Germany. "-^Progress of 
iheCampaign. — Success of the Austtians. — Affairs 
of Egypt. ^-^Concenis of the Directory. — Cam- 
paign in Germany and Italy. — England mLttempts 
the Invasion of Holland. — Measures of the Army 
in Egypt. — Buonaparte returns to Paris.-^ Effects 
a Change in the Government. — New Constitu* 
tion. — Buonaparte elected Chief ConsuL'^Prth 
gress of the tVar in Egypt. -^Northern Con/e- 
deracy.-^Bdltk of Capdhhttgen. 

J HEIR last successes may be regarded as the 
closing triumph of the directory, for the conse* 
quences of their past conduct were now rapidly 
gathering anotind them. They were with the 
greatest justice unpopular &t home, both from 
their tnode of conducting public afSUta, and their 
repeMed Violations of the constitution. Their 
profusion was nnlimited, as well as the exor^ 
bitant demands which they made npon con^ 
^uered countries. Even their general, Cham- 
pionet, Wall sb ashamed of them» thmt iai Italy he 
endeavoured to restrain them, in consequence of 
which he was deprived of his command, and 
thrown inta prison; Scherer, the war minister. 
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being appQinte4 his successor. Under him the 
rapacity of the government agents, and the em- 
Ib&Ezlement of the public stores, were carried to 
the utmost. Yet France still continued to be 
dreaded by foreign nations, to whom the true state 
of her internal affairs was but obscurely known. 
An army of forty-five thousand Russiaus had ar- 
rived to the assistance of Austria, yet that cabinet 
was at a loss whether to declare war or not 
Great Britain solicited the aid of Prussia with an 
offer of large subsidies ; but the French plenipo- 
tentiary at Berlin, artfully contrived to defeat the 
negotiation, and counteract the unpopularity of 
his (country in Germany, by giving to the world 
the sec|*et convention of Campo Formio. This 
determined the greater number of the German 
princes to maintain their neutrality under the 
guardianship of Prussia. 

A note was presented to the congress at Rai^ 
tadt on the 2d of January, 1799, by the French 
plenipotentiaries resident there, intimating that if 
the entrance of Russian troops into Germany was 
not prevented, it would be considered as tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war. To this no satis- 
factory answer was returned. The strong for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein surrendered on the 26th 
of that month, after being blockaded since the 
treaty of Campo Formio. This possession, to- 
gether with Mentz and Dusseldorf, made the 
Fren^ y^rj powerful on the Rhine. Switzerland 
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also belonged to them, and all the fortified 
places of Italy, on which account they were qua- 
lified to commence active operations. At this 
period Jourdan commanded on the Upper Khine 
from Mentz to Huningen ; the eastern frontier of 
Switzerland was occupied by general Massena; 
Scherer had the chief command in Italy ; Moreau 
acted under him, and Macdonald commanded the 
troops in the territory of Home and Naples. Yet 
all these armies so scattered, did not exceed 
one hundred and seventy thousand men, a force 
greatly inferior to that of Austria, independent 
of the Russian army. The directory, however, 
trusting to the unity of its own plans, the waver- 
ing politics of the court of Vienna, and the slow 
movements of the imperial armies, was anxious 
to renew the war, a declaration of which against 
the emperor of Germany and the grand duke of 
Tuscany, was made on the 1 3th of March. Jour- 
dan had actually crossed the Rhine at Strasburg 
on the 1st of that month, and occupied many 
strong positions in Swabia. Manheim was taken, 
and general Bemadotte summoned Philipsburg to 
surrender, while general St. Cyr entered Stut- 
gard. In order to oppose the march of this army, 
the archduke Charles crossed the Lech on the 4th 
of March; Massena marched into the territory 
of the Grisons, and surprising a strong body of 
Austrians, made the whole of them prisoners, 
together with their general and his staff, in con- 
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sequence of which the country of the Grisons was 
reduced. 

The republican plan of procedure was not cbm- 
pleted without the junction of Massenas and 
Jourdan's armies, to accomplish which it was ne- 
cessary to carry the impprtiEtnt post of Feldkirch, 
which was held by general Hotze. Defeated in 
his first attempt, Massena renewed the attack 
five times with fresh forces, but the determined 
bravery of the Austrians rendered them ineffec- 
tual. But as the French were in possession of 
the Grisons, the invasion of the Engadine was 
facilitated, where the Austrians being too weak 
to resist, retreated into the Tyrol, and were pur- 
sued by the republicans, who forced some of the 
defiles, and extended thdr inroads as far as 
Glurentz and Nauders. 

Indeed the whole campaign of 1799 proved 
highly disastrous to the French. The vanguard of 
the principal Austrian army engaged the French 
under Jourdan on the 20th of March. Jourdan at 
first gained some advantages ; butwas soon com- 
pelled by numbers to retire towards Switzerland, 
where Massena was appointed to succeed him in 
command. The Austrians were no less successful 
in Italy, notwithstanding they were attacked by 
the French before the termination of the armistice. 

A body of Russians having joined the imperial 
lists, the command of this combined army was 
given to field-marshal Suwarrow Rinmiski, who 
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gdvanoecl towards the Adda on the S4th of April ; 
and after carrying the outposts of general Moreau, 
Suwarrow determined to fall on hia entiench- 
ments. He maintained the appearance of attack 
along the whole line of Moreau, while he secretly 
threw a bridge over among the rocks at the 
upper part of the river, where such a thing ha4 
been considered as impossible. By means of this 
bridge a part d the combined army next morning 
turned the republican fortifications, and attacked 
iheir flank and rear, while the rest of the army 
forced the passage of the river at different points. 
The French fought with their usual intrepidity, 
but were soon driven from all their positions, and 
forced to retreat to JPavia, with the loss of six 
thousand men killed, five thousand made pri^ 
soners, including four generals, aod eighty piecea 
of cannon* 

The French army under Moreau did not now 
amount to more than twelve thousand men, with 
which be took post on the Po, between Alessan- 
dria and Valentia. But the combined army having 
begun the sieges of fortified places in Italy, he 
retired with the view of defending the passes of 
Genoa. Massena also fell back to the vicinity of 
Zurich, being pressed by the archduke. Pied- 
mont had risen against the republicans, and as 
they obtained no reinforcements from the interior, 
they could in general only at this moment, act on 
the defensive, with one exception. Ma cd o na M , 
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who Still commanded ^rty thousand men, aU 
though ordered by the directory to quit the terri- 
tories of Rome and Naples, determined on an 
engagement. On the 1 2th of June bis advanced 
divisions attacked and defeated HohenzoUem, tak* 
ing two thousand of his men prisoners. General 
Ott was attacked at the same time, and being 
compelled to retreat, the French made their entry 
into Parma on the 14th. He was again attacked 
on the 17th, and forced to retire towards Giovanni, 
where the progress of general Maedonald was 
arrested. 

Suwarrow, having received information of his 
approach, and of his successes, left Turin on the 
15th of June at the head <^ twenty thousand men, 
and came up with Maedonald on the banks of the 
Tidone. The centre and right wing of Suwarrow'a 
anny were eomnnnded by Rosenberg and Foer- 
ater, ^ Austrmn general Melas commanded the 
left wing; prince Procration was at the head of 
tiie advanced guard, and prince Liditeastein of 
^kt reserve. An action immediately commenced, 
wUch was fought with desperate fury on bodi 
aides for Aree successive days, when victory de- 
cayed in favour of Sawarrow. Driven from Ti- 
done to the IVebbia, the French were finally 
vuK}uislied on the 19th, after a greater slaughter 
*en bo(b sides than the oldest officer present 
ever before witnessed. Victory remained deubt- 
fiotl, till general Kray arrived with large reinforce 
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meats from the army besieging Mantua, and, in 
direct contempt of his orders, decided the fate of 
the day. 

The republicans retreated during the night, and 
the next day they were pursued by the army of 
Suwarrow in two columns. Seldom could the 
French be overtaken in a march, but the army of 
Suwarrow accomplished this, when he surrounded 
the rear-guard of the fugitives, and obliged them 
to lay down their arms. The rest of the army 
defended themselves in the passes of the Apen- 
nines and territory of Genoa, after losing seven- 
teen thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
The fortresses in Italy surrendered in close sucr 
cession, and it appeared as if the combined powers 
would soon be able to enter the territory of 
France. 

The directory now employed every effort to 
augment the armies which had suffered ^uch 
dreadful diminutions. In the beginning of August 
their army in Italy amounted to forty-five thousand 
men, of which general Joubert had the chief com- 
mand. Turin, Alessandria, Milan, Peschiera, and 
Ferrara, were captured by the allies with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Turin sustained a bombardment of 
only three days, Alessandria held out seven, and 
Mantua only fourteen, in which last place therjB 
were thirteen: thousand, who were dismissed on 
their parole. The combined powers next laid 
siege to Tortona, and general Joubert resolved on. 
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its relief, which object he expected to accomplish 
before the arrival of Kray with assistance to Su- 
warrow. The whole of the Austrian posts were 
driven in by the republicans on the 1 3th of Au- 
gust, who took possession of Novi. On the I5tk 
they were attacked by Suwarrow, who by this 
time had received troops from Mantua under 
general Kray. The right wing was commanded 
by this officer, its left by Melas, and its centre by 
prince Procration and Suwarrow in person. The 
engagement commenced about five o'clock in the 
morning, soon after which, while general Joubert 
was urging his troops forward to charge with the 
bayonet, he received a musket^shot in his body, 
and falling from his horse, he immediately expired. 
Moreau resumed the command, and after a bloody 
conflict, the allied army gave way in all directions. 
The Russians in particular suffered severely, from 
the obstinate manner in which they fought. The 
French line was attacked at three in the after- 
noon, but remained unbroken; and the whole 
would have terminated in the defeat of the allies, 
if general IVlelas had not turned the right flank of 
the republican line ; but following up his advan* 
tages, he got possession of Novi, when the French 
army began to retreat under the command of gor 
neral Moreau. 

Suwarrow followed his recent victories by an 
attempt to relieve Switzerland; but here the 
French force was great, and having been dis- 
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appointed in the oo-opention of the arch-duke 
Charles, the plan proved fruitless after some very 
severe fightii^. 

Great Britain in the mean time made active 
pKparations to invade Holland, with an army of 
forty thousand men, composed of Britisb troops 
and auxiliaries from Russia. The first division 
uwler general Sir Ridjfdi Abercromby sailed in 
Ibt month of August, protected by a fleet under 
admiral Duncan. Bad weather prevented any 
attempt to land the troops till the 27th, on tbe 
mening of which day the debarkation was effected 
en the shore of Helder Point without oppositiim. 
They were not eitpected to land in North Holland, 
on which account the troops in that neighbour'- 
hood were few. But before the British troops 
had proceeded &r on their march, they had to 
centend witha considenible body of infiuitry, ear 
valry, and artillery, hastily eoUected firem the 
adjacent towns. The Botch fought with great 
obstinacy, but became fatigued by the steady 
opposition of Iteir antagonists, and fell back about 
two leagues. They evacuated the fort of Helder 
in .the ni^t, and it was taken possession of by the 
British on the morning of the 28tlL Adnural 
Mitchell SMyw entered the Zuyder sea with a de- 
tachment of the British fleet, in order to give 
battie to tiie Dutch under admiral Story, but he 
surrendered on the 30tfa August. 

As tins victory was followed up by an endeavour 
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to restore the authority of the stadtbolder, and 
tbe ancient government of the United Provinces^ 
and as no more than the first division had arrived^ 
tiie terror of an invading foe began to be dissi* 
pated, the enemies of the new government were 
disheartened, and time was allowed te prepare 
for defence. Additional troops arrived on t^ 
13th, under the duke of York, who assumed 
the dnef command. On the airival of the Rw^ 
mans, offensive operations wete immediately 
resolved on, and the army marched forward on 
the 19th. Their first moirements proved dis- 
astrous, for owing to some misunderstanding, the 
Russians had advanced several hours before the 
other troops, and were surrounded. But on the 
2d of October a desperate action toek place be* 
tween the Frrach aad English, which lasted twelve 
hours. The duke of York was able to keep the 
field, but soon finding obstacles multiply, he re* 
solved on a retreat, returning with lus troops to 
England. 

The army in Egypt met with many difficulties, 
and Buonaparte, even aided by his consummate 
dissimulation and cruelty, found himself at length 
imable to effect his object. Having defeated the 
Mamelukes, made himself master of Alexandria 
and Cairo, and professed himself a Mahometan, he 
led his troops into Palestine, with the view of 
taking possession of Jerusalem. 

At the head of ten thousand men, well officered, 
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he reached Acre on the sea coast, twenty-eight 
miles south of Tyre and thirty-seven north of 
Jerusalem. He immediately laid siege to this 
town, which was defended by a small garrison of 
Mussulmen, the command of whom had been 
given to sir Sidney Smith. Although the total of 
his troops did not exceed two thousand, he kept 
Buonaparte before Acre sixty-nine days, and at 
last compelled him to raise the siege, after having 
lost eight generals, eighty-five inferior officers, and 
almost one half of his army. Buonaparte having 
received intelligence that a Turkish army was pro- 
ceeding into Egypt by sea, immediately returned, 
crossed the desert, and attacked them. Being 
ignorant of European tactics, they^were soon con- 
fused and sought their ships, but pursued, the 
greater part perished in the sea. Aboukir was now 
speedily taken, and on this achievement Buona* 
parte resolved to terminate his career in Egypt. 

With the inhuman stigma of having ordered 
the slaughter of three thousand eight hundred 
prisoners in cold blood, and the administering 
of poison to five hundred and eighty of his ovni 
troops, who were sick at Jaffa, he secretly quitted 
that soil which he now despaired of conquering, 
and returned to France, October 14, 1799, agitated 
by new projects, and attended by his principal 
officers. He was received at Paris with marks 
of distinction, although none could tell why he 
had left his army and returned home. At this 
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time the parties in the government were equally 
balanced ; and the assistance of Buonaparte was 
requested by both. The Jacobins were superior 
in the council of five hundred, and the Mode- 
rates in that of the ancients. It was under- 
stood that Sieyes was attached to the latter party, 
on which account the Jacobins had made many 
unsuccessful efforts to dismiss him from his office. 
Intriguing as the Jacobins were, Sieyes had a plot 
ripe for execution, to overwhelm them in a mo- 
ment. On the morning of the 9th of November, 
one of the committees of the council of ancients 
gave in a report, that the country was in danger, 
proposing the sitting of the legislature*^ to be ad- 
journed to St. Cloud, about six miles from Paris. 
The council of five hundred having no legal right 
to question the authority of this decree, and as 
the ruling party were thus taken unawares, the 
members gave their silent consent, and both coun- 
cils met at the place appointed on the 10th of 
November. 

The council of five hundred received a letter 
from Lagarde, secretary to the directory, inform* 
ing them of four of its members having resigned 
their offices, and that Barras was a prisoner by 
order of Buonaparte, whom the council of an- 
cients had appointed commander of their guard. 
In the midst of their deliberations, Buonaparte 
entered the hall, accompanied by about twenty 
officers and grenadiers. He proceeded towards 

2 a 
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the chair where his brother Lucien sat as pre- 
sident, when great tumult ensued, and the epithets 
of a Cromwell, a Cssar, and a usurper, were 
applied to him. The members pressed forward 
upon him, and Arena, a Corsican, endeavoured to 
dispatch him with a dagger; but he was rescued 
by his military attendants. A party of armed 
men entered the hall, and carried off the presi- 
dent, when in a violent debate which ensued, it 
was proposed that Buonaparte should be declared 
an outlaw. Military music was soon heard ap- 
proaching; a body of armed troops entered the 
hall, and the members were obliged to disperse. 
The council of ancients set aside the constitution 
ai^l passed a number of decrees. The directory 
was( abolished, and an executive commission sub- 
stituted in its place, consisting of Buonaparte, 
Sieyes, and Roger Duces, under the denomination 
of consuls. The sittings were adjourned till the 
20th of February, 1800, and two committees, con- 
sisting of twenty-one members, chosen from both 
councils, to act as interim legislators. The greater 
part of the members composing the council of five 
hundred returned to Pans, having been expelled 
from th^ hall by the military, while part of them 
continued, and sanctioned all the decrees of the 
council of ancients. On the 17th of November 
the consuls decreed the transportation of a great 
number of Jacobins to Guiana, and cast a number 
of them into prison ; but these decrees were soon 
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after reversed, and every thing assumed an air of 
tranquillity. 

The plan of a new constitution was presented 
to the public by the consuls in the month of 
December, 1799. According to this plan, eighty 
men, who had the power of nominating their own 
successors, and were called tl^e conservative 
senate, had likewise authorit}^ to elect the whole 
of the legislators and executive rulers of the 
state, while none of these offices could be held 
by themselves. One man, called the chief consul, 
possessed the sovereign authority, held his power 
for ten years, and was competent to be re-elected. 
Other two consuls were to assist in his delibera- 
tions, but had no power to control his will. The 
legislative power was divided into two assem- 
blies; the tribunate, composed of one hundred 
members, and the conservative senate of three 
hundred. When the chief consul thought proper 
to propose a law, the tribunate might debate 
upon it, without having authority to vote either 
for or against it, while the members of the senate 
anight vote, but were not enabled to debate. The 
consuls and the members of the legislative body, 
as well as of the conservative senate, were not 
responsible for their conduct, but ministers of 
state employed by them were understood to be 
accountable. The committees which framed the 
^constitution, nominated the persons who were to 
«;s(ecute the functions of government. Buona- 
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parte was appointed chief consul, and CambacerM 
and Lebrun second and third consuls. Sieyes, as 
formerly, declined taking any active part in the 
administration of public affairs ; and he received^ 
as a gratuity for his services, an estate belonging 
to the nation, called Crosne^ in the department of 
the Seine and Oisne. 

Buonaparte had not long been in possession of 
the reins of government, before he sent overtures 
for negotiating peace with the allied powers at 
war with France ; but he hiad little reason to 
wish for a general peace. Separate proposals 
were made to the different belligerent powers, no 
doubt with a view to dissolve the coalition ; but 
the decrees of the convention which declared war 
against all the powers of Europe, were not re- 
pealed by him. He departed from the forms 
sanctioned by the custom of nations in carrying 
on diplomatic correspondence, and addressed Sr 
letter directly to his Britannic majesty, the sub- 
stance of which was contained in two questions ; 
" whether the war, which had for eight years 
ravaged the four quarters of the globe, was to be 
eternal ?" and " whether there were no means for 
Britain and France of coming to a good under- 
standing ?" Satisfactory and unanswerable replies 
Were made to these questions by the British 
ministry, who dwelt much, and very justly, ott 
the bad faith of revolutionary rulers, and the 
instability of the governments of France since the 
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tubversion of the monarchy. The overture trans- 
mitted to Vienna was of a similar nature, and it 
experienced similar treatment ; but the emperor 
of Russia abandoned the coalition, probably on 
account of the manner in which Suwarrow had 
been treated, while carrying on the war in Italy 
and Switzerland. 

On the 7th of March, 1800, Buonaparte sent 
a message to the legislative body, menacing Eng- 
Jand in that phrensied style of bloated vanity by 
which his official productions have been so re- 
markably distinguished, in which he swore to 
fight only for the happiness of France and the 
repose of the world ! This message was followed 
by two decrees ; the one calling, in the name of 
honour, upon every soldier absent on leave from 
the armies of Italy and the Rhine, to join them 
before the 5th of April ; and the other appointing 
a fresh army of reserve of sixty thousand men to 
be assembled at Dijon, under thQ immediate com- 
mand of the first consul. 

About this time the belligerent powers were 
nearly ready for opening the campaign in Italy 
and on the Rhine. The Genoese republic was. 
the only territory of any importance in Italy, 
which remained in the hands of the French; but 
the army by which they defended it was very 
much reduced since the preceding year, and might 
be considered as in a state of mutiny, from the 
want of pay, clothes, and provisions. The Aug- 
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trians eagerly wished to obtain possession of 
Genoa and all its dependencies, in which they 
could not fail to be seconded by the Genoese 
themselves, as they looked upon the republicans 
to be the destroyers of their commerce. Massena 
received the command of the army in Genoa. 
After a number of battles had been fought, he 
was obliged to retire into the city, where he must 
soon have been compelled to surrender by famine, 
if general Melas had immediately blockaded it. 

The appearance of the British fleet on the 6th 
of April, was the concerted signal for Melas to 
make an attack upon Genoa, the communication 
between which and France was thus cut off. Gene- 
ral Melas having nothing to apprehend from this 
army blocked up in Grenoa, left genferal Ott to 
continue the blockade, and went with his own 
forces against Sauchet, wbo commanded another 
division of the French army. 

A decisive battle was fought between Ceva and 
St. Lorenzo, on the 7th of May, in which th^ 
republicans experienced a total defeat, having lost 
one thousand two hundred prisoners, and nineteen 
pieces of cannon. This soon obliged general 
Sauchet to abandon his strong position of Col di 
Tenda, where he left behind him four pieces of 
cannon and two hundred prisoners ; and march- 
ing on towards Nice, the Austrians drove him 
jfi^m one post to another, till he was finally 
obliged to take refuge behind the Var ; hy which 
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mOTements general Melas became master of tlie 
\yhoie department of the Maritime Alps. But 
the campaign on the Rhine did not open in such 
m favourable manner to the Austrians. The court 
of Vienna directed the archduke Charles to resign 
the command of the army to general Kray, who 
distinguished himself in such an eminent manner 
in Italy, during the campaign of 1799. 

General Moreau crossed the Rhine, and drove 
the Austrians from post to post, till Kray, finding 
his army disaffected, resolved to maintain his 
position at Ulm, and wait for assistance from 
Vienna. He entrenched himself strongly at Ulm, 
commanding both sides of the Danube, which 
makes it a place of great impoiiance. Moreau, 
perceiving his intentions, resolved to try the pas- 
sage of the Danube, and force him to a general 
engagement, by cutting him off from his maga- 
zines at Donawert. For this purpose he gave 
orders to Lecourbe with one of the wings of his 
army, to take possession of a bridge between 
Donawert and Dillingen, which was not effected 
without considerable difficulty. The Austrians 
having perceived, when too late, that their all was 
in danger, disputed every inch of ground with the 
French commander. Between the time 6f march* 
ing to, and of crossing the Danube, Kray sent 
reinforcements to the left bank to oppose the 
passage, in consequence of which a battle was 
fought at Hochstet, in the vicinity of Blenheim, 
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where victory again declared for the French, who 
made four thousand of the enemy prisoners, inde- 
pendent of the killed and wounded lost by the 
Austrians. 

General Kray, sensible that his situation was 
perilous, left a strong garrison at Ulm, and marched 
against the enemy, attacking them at Newburg, 
which both sides conducted with determined 
bravery ; but the Austrians, after a long contest, 
fell back on Ingolstadt. The electorate of Ba- 
varia was now in the possession of the French, with 
other territories of less extent ; and as they ap- 
proached the hereditary dominions of the emperor, 
men of republican sentiments behaved with such 
effrontery, as to convince the court, that no de- 
pendence could be reasonably ])Iaced on armies 
composed of such men. The imperial family, and 
the British ambassador, were openly insulted in 
the theatre, and the cry of peace^ peace^ was voci- 
ferated from different quarters. 

When the campaign opened on the Rhine, the 
army of reserve under the command of Buona- 
parte, which was formed at Dijon, began its 
march. He set out from Paris on the 5th of May 
to take the command, and on receiving the troops ' 
cantoned at Dijon, he proceeded towards Genoa. 
Having been a short time in the Pays de Vaud, he 
joined the army of reserve at the foot of St. Ber- 
nard, of which he immediately assumed the com- 
maiul. The army of reserve encountered no op-" 
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position till it reached the town of Aost, of which 
Buonaparte soon gained possession. Having 
passed the fort of Bard, he proceeded on his 
march down the valley of Aost with little oppo- 
sition, till he arrived at the town of Yorea, where 
the Austrians were assembled in force, but were 
obliged to give way before the impetuosity of the 
republicans, and post themselves on the heights 
of Romano behind the Chiusella. It was of vast 
importance as commanding the passage of the 
river, and was occupied by four thousand cavalry, 
five thousand infantry, and a few pieces of can- 
non. It was taken on the 26th of May, and the 
fort of Brunette soon after, in consequence of 
which the road to Turin was now open. General 
Melas marched towards Turin with all possible 
speed, in order to defend the Po, and prevent 
the invaders from arriving at Vienna. He natu- 
rally concluded that Turin would be the first im- 
portant point of attack made by the French, but 
in this he was deceived ; for while he prepared to 
dispute the passage of the Po with the repub- 
licans, Buonaparte suddenly turned to the left, and 
entered Milan on the 2d of June. 

The army of Buonaparte was very numerous, 
but he wanted magazines, artillery, and stores of 
every kind ; but understanding that Pavia had be- 
come the great dep6t of the Austrian army, he sent 
his advanced guard against it under general Launes, 
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who made an easy conquest of it, and found in it 
gaore tkan two hundred pieces of cannon, eight 
diousand mnskets, two thousand barrels of gun- 
powder, and a prodigious quantity of all sorts of 
prorisions. Another general crossed the Po at 
Stradella ; and having cut off the communication 
between general Melas and the country of Pied- 
mont, gained possession of the Austrian maga- 
zines at Piacenza, Cremona, and a number of other 
places on the banks of the river. 

General Ott marched at the head of thirty bat* 
talions to check the progress of the French army 
in Piedmont. On the 9th of June he was met by 
generals Lannes and Victor at Montebello, where 
a battle was fought with great fury on both sides, 
when the French were victorious, and general Ott 
retreftied with great loss. Melas being unable to 
arrest the progress of the republicans by detach* 
ments of his army, collected his whole force be«^ 
tween Alessandria and Tortona, that he might be 
able to open a way for himself to the Austrians 
on tibe Mincio, if he should find it impossible to 
crush the enemy. The consequence of this step 
was thc^ memorable battle of Marengo, fought on 
the 14tih of June. The Austrians were vkstorious 
for nin6 hours, but the fate of the battle appears 
to bairift been decided by the masteriy conduct of 
genMd .Desaix, who died on the field. One ^dse 
morambnt, made by gener^ Mebts, vfhich en- 
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feebied his centre^ afforded Desaix an opportunity 
of making a vigorous charge with a body of cavalry 
tfaftt had hitherto been unemployed. 

The Austrians lost in this engagement above 
nine thousand men, and the French upwards of 
twelve thousand, according to their own account. 
Enraged that the victory should be thus snatched 
from them, the Austrians were eager to renew the 
combat on the following day ; but general Melas 
deemed it prudent to check the ardour of his 
troops, and concluded a capitulation. The whole 
of Piedmont and Genoa were given up to the 
French, and an armistice was concluded, to last 
till the court of Vienna had time to return its 
opinion. 

General Kray, in Italy, was anxious to avail 
himself of this armistice, to arrest the progress 
of Moreau's army ; but that general would not 
listen to any overtures upon the subject, till he 
lAiould receive instructions from Paris. Count 
St. Julien arrived with proposals of peace from 
the imperial cabinet, in consequence of which the 
armistice was concluded in Germany and Italy, 
the posts then occupied by the respective armies 
being considered as constituting the line of de- 
marcation. In opposition to the spirit of their 
trtipulations with general Melas, the French rein* 
forced their army in Italy, levied immense con* 
tributions, and raised troops in dtfierent states 
declared by themselves to be iadepeiid«t. 
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While France was thus victorious in Europe, 
her troops in Egypt were subjected to hardships 
and disgrace. They complained bitterly of hav- 
ing been abandoned by their chief, and Kleber 
is said to have declared, that the same universe 
should not contain him and Buonaparte. He con- 
tinued the negotiations begun by Buonaparte with 
the grand vizier for evacuating Egypt, between 
whom a convention was concluded on the 24th of 
January, 1800, to which sir Sydney Smith agreed 
on the part of Great Britain. By virtue of this 
convention the republican army, its baggage and 
effects, were to be collected at Alexandria, Ro- 
setta, and Aboukir, to be conveyed to France in 
vessels belonging to the republic, and such as 
might be furnished for that purpose by the Sub- 
lime Porte ;• and lord Keith being ordered to agree 
to these terms by the court of London, a sus- 
pension of hostilities took place, and the Turks 
were ready to be delivered from enemies whom 
they were not able to expel, when general Kleber 
was suddenly assassinated. 

Both parties had reason to regret this event, as 
general Kleber appears to have been, not only the 
most honourable, but by far the ablest commander 
of the republicans, in that quarter of the globe. 
It is not certainly known by whom he was mur- 
aered, nor who were the contrivers of such a plot; 
but at Constantinople his successor Menou waa 
strongly suspected. 
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As Menou refused to leave Egypt by capitula^ 
tion, the British govemment formed the resolti- 
tion of driving him out of it by force. Sir James 
Pulteney received the command of twelve thou- 
sand men, to act in the Mediterranean in such a 
manner as might most efFectually annoy the enemy; 
a plan which was disconcerted by the issue of the 
battle of Marengo. He was superseded by sir 
Ralph Abercromby, who carried reinforcements 
along with him, together with a train of artillery 
from Gibraltar. He touched at Minorca and 
Malta, from whence he steered his course for the 
coast of Egypt, which he reached on the 1st of 
March, 1801, and anchored next day in the bay 
of Aboukir; but the weather prevented him from 
attempting to land till the 7th of that month, at 
ten o'clock in the forenoon. The first division 
effected a landing in the face of the French, to 
the amount of four thousand men, whose position 
was so very advantageous, that an eye-witness 
thought they might have resisted the world ; yet 
two thousand British troops drove them from it, 
with the loss of some field pieces, and the disem* 
barkation was continued during that and the fol*> 
lowing day. 

The whole army of general Abercromby moved 
forward on the 12th, and coming ui sight of the 
main body of the French, gave them battle on the 
13th. The conflict was obstinate on both sides, 
and their loss very considerable, but victory was 
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finally on the side of the British. This advantage 
was followed up with vigour, and on the 21 st a 
more important battle was fought with similar 
success, about four miles from the city of Alexan- 
dria» Sometimes the French had the advantage, 
and sometimes the British, but the latter were 
finally victorious. General Abercromby, that he 
might not damp the ardour of his troops, con- 
cealed for two hours the anguish of a mortal 
wound he received in this action : — a degree of 
magnanimity which h^ v^ry seldom been equalled, 
and perhaps never was surpassed* The loss of 
the British on this occasion was estimated at one 
thousand five hundred, and that of the French at 
four thousand men. 

As it may be said that the fate of Egypt was 
decided in t great measure by these two battles, 
it may be proper to return to affiaurs of great im- 
portance which about this time took place in 
Europe. The powers of the north, envious of the 
superiority of England by sea, and acting under 
the influence of the capricious Paul, were resolved 
to revive the armed neutrality of Catherine II. 
during the continuance of the American war, and 
claimed a right of trading to the ports of France, 
without being subjected to having their vessels 
searched. The ministry of Oreat Britain were 
determined to break such a coufederacy ; but to 
the astonishment of the nation they resigned just 
at this period. Different causes have been assigned 
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for an eyent which was so unexpected ; but the 
ostensible reason was a difference in the cabinet 
relative to catholic emancipation. 

About this time the most hostile measures were 
adopted by the powers composing the northern 
confedei*acy. The free city of Hamburgh was 
taken by a Danish army under Charles prince of 
Hesse, in order to injure the commerce of Great 
Biitain ; and the king of Prussia sent a numerous 
army into the electorate of Hanover. To punish 
this unaccountable conduct, and dissolve the 
northern confederacy, a fleet of seventeen sail of 
the line, four frigatefif, foiur sloops, ind some, bomb 
vessels, was fitted out in the ports of England, 
which sailed from Yarmouth on the 12th of March^ 
under the command of admiral sir Hyde Parker, 
lord Nelson, and rear-admiral Graves, and having 
passed the Sound, appeared before Copenhagen 
on the 30th of the same month. The Danes did 
not appear in the smallest degree agitated, for 
it was impossible to molest either the fleet or 
the city, without passing through a channel so 
extremely intricate, that it was once believed 
hardly safe to attempt it with a single ship, and 
without any enemy to oppose. This channel was 
sounded by lord Nelson, who undertook to con- 
duct a large division of the fleet through it, re- 
questing from sir Hyde Parker the command of 
it, which was accordingly given him, and rear- 
admiral Graves was his second in command. 
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As the largest ships drew too much water for 
being employed in such a hazardous attempt, his 
lordship selected twelve of from seventy-four to 
fifty guns, together with four frigates, four sloops, 
two lire-ships, and seven bombs. A most pro- 
digious force was opposed to this, consisting of 
six sail of the line, eleven floating batteries, each 
mounting from twenty-six twenty-four pounders 
to eighteen eighteen pounders, one bomb-ship, and 
a number of. schooners. These were supported by 
the Crown Islands, mounting eighty-eight pieces of 
cannon ; by four sail of the line, moored in the 
mouth of the harbour, and by a few batteries on 
the island of Amak. Lord Nelson attacked this 
tremendous f6rce on the 2d of April, and silenced 
the firing of the batteries after an obstinate and 
bloody action which lasted four hours, taking, 
burning, and sinking about seventeen sail, in- 
cluding seven sail of the line. In killed and 
wounded the British lost nine hundred and forty- 
three men, while that of the Danes must have 
been at least double the number. A suspension 
of hostilities was the immediate consequence of 
this brilliant victory, and a treaty of armed neu- 
^trality to last for fourteen weeks. 

After repairing the ships that were damaged 
upon this occasion, the British fleet sailed for 
Carlscrona, and appeared before it on the 19th of 
April. The governor here was immediately in- 
formed by the British admiral of what had tap- 
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pened at Gopenhs^en, requesting bis Swedish 
majesty to give an explicit answer whether he 
meant to adhere to> or abandon the confederacy. 
The reply was very ililibigtiortis ; but having re- 
ceived the news of the sudden death* of the em- 
peror Patil, (m the 29d of M&i'ch, «nd lotd Nelsofi, 
now dommander in chief, ti^tiiig in a <itore per- 
emptory tone than the officet Athoiit h6 had super- 
Mded, the court of Stockholm deeihed it pfitdent 
to follow the example of that of Cfopeiiktgen- 
Aleitandef, the 6oii attd docce^sor of t^lttt, pos- 
tfessed of nidfe honotit and jtstlcfe tfifan Mi fkther, 
restored all the British prop^fty wfalcfh he had 
confiscated, relinquished his absurd eloiffl tcr the 
island of Malta, and agreed that neutral vesMls 
iihould be seatched, when botlhd foif Aity one 
coulitfy lit Wat with another, which proved the 
grave of the northern confederacy. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Campaign renewed in Germany — Armistice.— TreMg 
of LuneviUe.— General Pacification.— Negotia- 
tion between France and England. — Peace of 
Jmiens.— 'Buonaparte declared First Consul for 
Life.— Renewal of the War with England.^- 
Buonaparte assumes the Title of Emperor. — 
Murder of the Duke D'Enghien.— Battle of 
Trafalgar.— Attack on Germany. — Treaty of 
Presburg. 

IT HEN the armistice was signed between the 
Austrian and French generals in the year 1800^ 
the troops of the latter were in possession of 
Germany almost to the banks of the Inn, and of - 
Italy to the frontiers of Venice ; but the spirit of 
the emperor was yet unsubdued, and he would 
not abandon his allies by a confirmation of the 
preliminaries of peace which count St. Julian had 
agreed to at Paris, as he exceeded the powers with 
which he was intrusted. Kray having retired 
from service, the archduke John succeeded hiwy 
with whom the emperor in person repaired to the 
army; but they soon found it impracticable to 
act an offensive part against general Moreau, and 
therefore another armistice, comprehending Italy, 
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•was agreed to. The emperor wished to include 
Britain in any treaty with France, but as Buona- 
parte would admit no plenipotentiary from that 
country without the benefit of a naval armistice, 
general Moreau received orders to go on with his 
military operations. 

The army of Austria was now given to the com- 
mand of generab whose very names were almost 
unknown beyond the confines of their own coun- 
try, and who evinced but very little acquaintance 
with the military art. As Moreau was pondering 
on the plan of his winter campaign, the right 
wing of his anny was attacked by the Austrians 
with such vigour, as had nearly reduced him to 
the necessity of acting on the defensive ; and had 
general Klenau known his situation, so as to 
have made a temperate use of his victory on this 
occasion, the ruin of the French commander would 
have been inevitable, but the case was otherwise. 
Elated with his success, he abandoned his posi- 
tion on the Inn, and engaging his cautious and 
able antagonist at the village of Hohenlinden, 
was totally routed, with the loss of eighty pieces 
of cannon, two hundred caissons, and ten thou- 
sand prisoners, independent of a prodigious num- 
ber left dead on the field. 

General Moreau allowing the enemy no time to 
rally, proceeded directly towards the Inn, crossing 
it on the 9th of December, 1800, and driving his 
enemies before him, struck the court of Vieuia 

2b2 
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with Goniternation tnd dismfty. Prifloa Ch»Ief 
WM Mcalled to the toUunand of the ariny» but 
after many fruitless •flbrts to wtriete its lost 
honour, he proposed tOi armistice on the 27th of 
December, which wa« granted by the Fretidh com^ 
mander, on condition that it should be immedi-^ 
atcly followed by a definitive treaty. If the arch- 
duke could have had any dependence on his army, 
although very muoh weakened, this aftni8tice> in 
all probability, Would not have taken place, for 
the position of Moreftu %as perilous in the ex- 
treme. In the very heatt of Austria^ he had be- 
hind him on his right, about thirty thousand men 
in the Tyrol, with upwards of fifty thousand on his 
lefl« But Austrian valour was noW almost ejttin^ 
guished by so many sad reverses, and some of the 
Austrian officers were not true to their trust. 

This armistice was followed by a treaty of peace 
signed at Luneville on tiie 9ih of February, 1801, 
between the emperor fot himself and the Oennftuic 
body, and Buonaparte as first consul of the 
French republic, in the name of the people of 
France. By it the emperur ceded the Brisgau te 
the duke of Modena, for the territories lost by 
that prince in Italy, Uhd bound himself to find 
indemnities in the (jermanic empire for all those 
princes whom the waf had deprived of dominions. 
The grand duke of Tuscany was to renounce his 
dukedom for ever, With its dependencies in the 
isle of Blba, to the infant duke of Parma, for 
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wbicb the empire wm to funuuih him with an 
iuleqii»te indemnificatioii, 

Oa the 2@th of March a treaty of peace wae 
eoQchided between the French republic and the 
king of the Two Sicilies, by which his majesty 
obliged himself to shut all the ports of Naples and 
Sicily against ships of every description belong 
ing either to the British or the Turks, till these 
powers should conclude a treaty with the French 
republic, and till England and the northern powers 
should come to a good understanding. He re- 
nounced for ever Porto Longano in the isle of 
Elba, his states in Tuscany, and the principality 
pf Pipmbino, to be disposed of in such a manner 
W the French republic might think proper. 

Great Britain had now none to assist her in her 
contest with France, but the Turks in Egypt and 
the Portuguese in Europe, powers which rather 
dimiAished than increased her strength, by divid- 
ing it The Spaniards had made an attack upon 
Pprtug^ at the desire of France, conquering some 
of its provinces ; but a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between them on the Bth of June, by which 
the king of Spain restored all his conquests except 
the fortress of O^venza, and the prince regent of 
Portugal and Algarve premised to shut the ports 
of his whole territories against the ships of Great 
Oiitain, md t0 m^ke indemnification to his Ca- 
tJ^oUc majesty for all losses and damages sus^ 
tsioed by hie subjects dwuig the wfur. 
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When Buon&parte had made peace with all his 
other enemies, he threatened Great Britain with 
an inmiediate invasion, which gave great mieasi- 
ness at first to a considerable part of the nation, 
but it gradually subsided. In order to diminish 
this alarm, lord Nelson was sent to destroy the 
shipping and harbour of Boulogne. His success 
in this undertaking fell short of the expectations 
which many had formed ; but he made such an 
impression on the enemy on the 4th of August, as 
evinced that Great Britain could annoy the coast 
of France with more facility than France could 
that of England. 

Attempts were again made by England during 
the summer of 1801, to negotiate. It was thought 
that Buonaparte could not but see, from the total 
dissolution of the northern confederacy, that it 
was impossible for him to ruin the British com- 
merce ; and, consequently, that all the treaties he 
had made for the purpose of excluding English 
ships from neutral ports would signify nothing. He 
seemed detennined, however^ to keep possession 
of Egypt ; and the British, on the other hand, were 
as fully resolved to wrest it from him. On this 
account the negotiations were protracted, till the 
conquest of that country was known at London 
and Paris. 

General Hutchinson took the command of the 
British forces in Egypt after the death of sir Ralph 
Abercrojnby ; and he was probably acquainted with 
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the plans of his much-lamented predecessor; as 
one spirit seemed to actuate both. Rosetta soon 
surrendered, which was followed by the conquest 
of Cairo ; and Menou having accepted of similar 
terms for Alexandria, the whole of Egypt fell into 
the hands of the allies, and the republican troops 
and baggage were conveyed to the nearest French 
ports in the Mediterranean, in ships furnished 
them by the allies. After these events, the ne- 
gotiations between Great Britain and France were 
continued ; and, on the 1st of October, the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed at London by 
lord Hawkesbury on the part of his Britannic ma- 
jesty, and M. Otto on that of the French republic, 
by which Great Britain engaged to give up all 
her conquests made during the continuance of 
the war, excepting the islands of Ceylon and 
Trinidad. The Cape of Good Hope was to be 
free to all the contracting parties; the island 
of Malta was to be given to the knights of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem; Egypt was to be 
given to the Ottoman Porte ; Portugal was to be 
maintained in its integrity, except what was ceded 
to the king of Spain by the prince regent; Naples 
and the Roman states were to be evacuated by 
the French, Porto Ferrajo by the British, with 
all the ports and islands occupied by them in 
the Mediterranean; and plenipotentiaries were 
appointed to meet at Amiens, for the purpose 
of drawing up and signing a definitive treaty, 
which was concluded on the 22d of Maxch, 1802. 
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1% yr^9 «ele)9rate4 at P$tru;, in tb» c^tb^r^I af 
I^otre Pajne, wUh fpreal; ppmp a»d nwigaiftcenjce^ 
W4 t^b@ /celpbr^io^ of tfai^ rp-^stablishfo^^t of tb^ 
^a^l^pljc r,eligipR m France, tP wbicli the majority 
of ^g people w^r# wijrmly attaj c hed^ g?ive ad- 
4itwiwl ipportsflipe to (tlie speae, 

\rbep Bv>oiis^SHt? "WM elected ftrBt (^o^jl 6>r 
tfi» y^rs* be was depwed ^soiwp^tent to b§ rp- 
el^ted for ^ «a^^ length of time ; bat he af^r^ 
wwds pbtoi^ed It for Ufe, witk tfee power of BOt 
njwtwg his 8i»^(5eaw)r, HflviRg fidvajiped wi*hi 
6)]£h r^pidily in tim acqiusitio^ of power, ii waa 
ex^rei^Jy B»tufft) to poiif^}iidi&« thwt bi3 ambitjon 
wft§ Bpt satiated, but tbat b^ v^puld afterwarda 
o)ai^ tp bi^9e)f^ mid in4ll^ll|ce an infatiiated 
p§opI^ to aftuptiofl, still higher dPgree^ pf dignity 

4)4 graM^ur. Indeed the bwtory pf hia sup. 
Q#ediBg dpmiofttioa, preaputsj b»t one cpntiawiB4 
^rieP ^i aqaUitioua pfpjepte and unprinciptod 
^greaai|>Ap, 

Tpwflrds tb^ teripiaatio» of the year 1 8fla*. ©uor 
iM^arte was yery actiw in bia visitatipns pf tb<^ 

» About diif Mwe IM iHisarn blyHce|ebwa^4 Psw q»i»e<J 
Fr^n^e^ vJliiO bad «o Ipwg sod so geftlpiisly ^ajployed bim^elf 
if) ^be service 9f tb^ des^royer^ spine partif^ulafs of lyhom 
may probably prpve acceptable. Thomas Paine was bona 
at Thetford, in the county of Norfolk, 29th January, 1736; 
bis father, Josepli Paine, the son of a farmer, was one of the 
people called Quakers, and carried on the busisess of a st#y- 
ncdber, which Uabo taught his son Tbomaff. Ac the age of 
Wittes, ThoBMs, |;a0iriiig w^y of aatHgoi, sad of llU 
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8^a-port towoB, wber^ the most fulsome vxd im- 
pious addresses were presented to hm* But a 

parental jgiMrdiim^, repaire4 to LoodoQ^ frow whence, after 
il'OfJI^ng a few w^$ at bis trnde, he removed to Dpyer . 
Here, »fter emharkingy in opposition to his father's rewpn* 
strances, on hoard a privateer, and returning from a cruize, 
hfi borrowed a few pounds and commenced business for 
Miipself (17^9) as a stayinaker at Sandwich, where he mar* 
ried Mary Lambert, daughter of an exciseman. His situ- 
ation soon becoming painful, from his expenses outrunning 
his meaosy be^ was barassed by creditors, and fled to Margate, 
from wbencci aft^r having sold the few articles of furniture 
which he bad cpoveyed from Sandwich, h(s again removed to 
London ; wb^re bis wife, who besides her other hardships, 
ba4 to endure repeated acts of cj u^hy froqi her husband, ia 
said to have died in her confinement in 1760- 

Paine i^ow/e turned to bis father, through whos^ influence 
with the recorder he obtained an appointment in the Excise 
(1761), from which he was, however, dismissed for improper 
conduct in 1 765. In 1 768, haying regained bis appointment, 
be was stationed at Lewes, and lodged with a grocer and 
tobacconist named OUive, whose daughter he married 
at her fatl^er's death, and to whose business be succeeded. 
Soon after this be became again insolvent, and bad his effects 
sold, was again dismissed from the Excise on charges of 
nalpractii^ai separated from his wife, and in 1774 obtained 
a passage ip America* 

After bis second dismission from the Excise, Paine ap- 
pears to have conceived an implacable hatred to the British 
govemmeut, and the spirit of revenge, operating upon a mipd 
little cultivated, though naturally acute, may very w^U m> 
count for that inveteracy which afterwards distingubhed him 
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State of peace ill suited him, and war was soon 
again resolved on. 

S8 a writer. His literary career commenced in America, 
where he exerted himself to die utmost in fomenting those 
discordancies which at length issued in its separation from 
the parent country , though it seems by a late work ^ that the 
pamphlet called '^ Common Sense," which obtmedhim such 
eclat, was very materially assisted, if not altogether framed, 
by a different hand. In America he continued with some 
success till 1787, when as the headlong champion of repub- 
licanism he resolved on attempting to revolutionize England* 
But his first productions exciting little attention, he sunk 
into obscurity, and in 1789, was imprisoned for debt. At 
the moment of the revolution he made his way to Paris 
(1791), having just put forth his pamphlet called the ** Rights 
of Man,'' the evil tendency of which occasioned its sup- 
pression, with the second part published in 1792. The 
daring tone rather than any other feature of this work ex- 
cited attention to it, for though ftiere are, perhaps, always 
profligate and abandoned persons who are ready to wish 
there were no controlling power, moral or divine, as a check 
on their depraved passions, yet the theory is too absurd and 
horrid to admit of argument, and, therefore, the attempt 
is rare. In England the author of the ** Rights of Man'' 
was contemned, burned in effigy, prosecuted, and fled again 
to Paris, where he found immediate shelter and support 
among the anarchists. On the ascendency of one party he 
was imprisoned, on that of another honoured, and in this 
strong hold of atheism he prepared his impious trash called 
'' The Age of Reason," of which it may be said, diat it 
principally misled those who desired to be misled. It was 

• Viito Dr. Fyaiiklm'i Works, 4to. roL 1, page »1. 
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On the 21dt of February, 1803, a view of the 
state of France was laid before the legislative 
body and the tribunate, containing a comprehend 
sive account of the relations of the republic, both 
with respect to colonies and foreign states ; but the 
most important part of it had a reference to Eng- 
land, which was charged with acting improperly 
in retaining troops in Malta and Egypt, after the 

suppressed, like his other publications, on its appearance in 
England. 

The Cune for which Mr. Paine had been So long and so 
wretchedly labouring, at length seemed entirely to desert 
him ^ and at Paris he appears to have been lost among a 
crowd of contemporary adTenturers. On the advancement 
of Buonaparte he quitted France for the last time, 1808, 
and again removed to America. His indecent manners and 
habit of intoxication increasing with his years, rendered him a 
burden to all, and on the 8th of June, 1809> he expired, in 
die seventy-third year of bis age, under a darkness of mind 
which formed a tremendous contrast to the general composure 
of those who are actuated by the truths which he had endea- 
voured to invalidate. But, however sophisms may suffice 
in life and vigour, 

'* A death-bed's a detector of the heart. 
Truth is deposited with man's last hour." 

In his dying agony^ this miserable man exclaimed loudly and 
constantly, " Lord, help me ! God, help me ! Jesus Christ, 
help me V His medical attendant asked, if he believed, or 
wished to believe, in the divine persons whom he addressed ; 
but his recollections returning, he gave this dreadful answer, 
when about to sink into an invisible and unknown world, '^ I 
have 00 msh to believe on that subject V' 
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sigowg pf fbe definitive treaty. It divided its 
iobabitants into two partifis, repr^nevting tho one 
^ having sworn implwabl^ enmity to Fruice, 
and thf other bu a9xi0u» to maintain the relations 
of peace and amity* 

A long apd tedious correspondence was carried 
on between Great Britain and France, by meanp 
of lord Whitworth aad M. de Talleyrand, which 
was laid before the British parliament on the 
18th of May, 1803. Officers were dispatched by 
Buonaparte to the principal sea-ports of Great 
Britain, vested with the character of commercial 
agents, but they were b &ct detected in sounding 
the harbours, and in drawing plans of the ports ; 
a glaring proof that some desperate blow was 
meditated against England, and hostilities com- 
menced on the 16th of May, letters of marque 
being issued against the French republic. 

All subjects belonging to Great Britain who 
were now found in France and Holland were ar- 
rested and detailed ; an event which was speedily 
followed by the march of a republican army to^ 
wards Osnaburgh and Hanover, the former of 
which was taken possession of by general Mortier 
on the 26th of May, after which he took the town 
of Bentii^m, and the Hahoyerian garrison were 
made prisoners of war. Osnaburgh was aban- 
doned by the Hanoverians on the 28th, and twQ 
days after the French got possession of Quacken- 
lirook. His royal higfai»e89 the dnlps of Qfm^ 
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bridge waft deftermined to stand or M with the 
electorate ; but as he was at the head of no moM 
than a handful of troops compared with the army 
of Mortier, the regency urged him to retire from 
the command, as the probability of success was 
entirely against him. The duke, therefore, re^- 
turned to Bremen> and reached Yarmouth on 
the 13th of June, along with prince William of 
Gloucester. 

General Mortier was waited upon by deputies 
from the regency, who begged that he would 
suspend his march, and proposed a capitulation. 
By which the Hanoverian troops were permitted to 
surrender on their parole, and agreed not to take 
up arms against France during the continftance of 
the war. Sums were to be raised for maintaining 
the republican army, while private property was 
to be held sacred. But notwithstanding this 
promise, it was said that more flagrant acts of 
cruelty and injustice were scarcely ever per- 
petrated by people professing to be civilized^ 
which private letters stated thus: ** In th^ 
city of Hanover, and even in the public streetd^ 
women of the highest rank have been outraged by 
the lowest of the brutal soldiery, in the presence 
of their husbands and fathers, and subjected 
at the same time to such additional and tt&de^ 
scribable violence, as their brutal Airy, in« 
flamed by drunkenness, could contrive. Nor 
have we heard that the philosophers of Gdttm^ 
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gen, the enthusiastB of equality and perfectibilityi 
have been at all bejtter treated.'' 

It had always been a favourite object with 
Buonaparte, to do as much injury as ](>088ible to 
the commerce of Great Britain, and therefore he 
now determined to shut the ports of the Weser 
and the Elbe ; and also insisted on the ports of 
Denmark being closed against vessels belonging 
to Great Britain, proposing to plant a French 
garrison in the city of Copenhagen^ The French 
having put themselves in possession of the ex- 
clusive navigation of the Elbe, Great Britain 
determined to blockade it with ships of war, as 
a report then prevailed that Buonaparte would 
make use of that port for the purpose of invading 
Scotland. 

At this time the French army in St. Domingo 
was in a most melancholy condition, as appeared 
from the information contained in some inter- 
cepted letters. Although about ten thousand men 
reached the island, in three months after general 
Rochambeau s arrival, when they were landed in 
the different ports, scarcely any traces of a rein- 
forcement could be perceived, so much had his 
army suffered. The atrocities of the troops in 
their turn were also said to be great, and com- 
plaints made to the commanding officers were 
answered with threats. It appeared that Rocham- 
beau was obliged to have recourse to absolute 
falsehood, in order to keep up the spirits of his 
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troops^ and allay their discontent; giving out, 
what he knew could not be the case, that a rein- 
forcement of twenty thousand men was daily 
expected. 

At this time, the ministry of Great Britun used 
every effort to place their country in a secure and 
respectable state of defence, should the insatiable 
ambition of Buonaparte lead him seriously to 
attempt invading it The intelligent part of the 
people indeed believed that he never intended to 
hazard the consequences of what he threalened, 
yet it was deemed prudent to prepare for such 
an event. The troops of the line were therefore 
industriously and successfully recruited, the mi^tia 
were called out and kept in actual service, and an 
army of reserve was raised with the utmost ex- 
pedition. Having almost five hundred thousand 
troops of diflTerent kinds, England had no just 
reason to apprehend any attack, being able to 
accomplish the destruction of the boldest invader. 
These troops were encamped along the coast, 
garrison towns were properly supplied with men, 
the greatest force was concentrated wherever the 
probability of a landing was strongest, and care 
was taken of the health of the military, as well 
as of the appointment of able generals to eom- 
jmiand them. Provisions, ammunition, and stores, 
were collected in abundance. Ab it was natural 
to conclude that London would be the great object 
•f $fk lAvadipg army, the utmost attention was 
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pnid to the d^fencfe of those parts of the coftst 
most adjacent to it 

SimUar efibrts were made to prevent the ap- 
proach of the enemy by sea, and render his de- 
signs wholly abortive. To lord Keith and admiral 
Montague was intrusted the dottmaitd of (be chan- 
nel fleet; and an attempt was made at Gtanville 
to disconcert the preparations of France, by a 
detachment of ships imder the command of sir 
James Saiimarez, which was so for attended with 
sucoess as to intimidate the inhabitants, damage a 
number of honses, and destroy somie boats in the 
harbour. Similar attacks upon Calais and Bou- 
logne also tended to convince the French residing 
on the coast that they were fstf from bdng secure, 
although total destruction was not the conse- 
quence of such exertions. Lord IV^elson then 
guarded the Italian seas, and sir Edward Pellew 
and M Robert Calder were stationed off Ferrol. 

In the mean time the republican army in Hano- 
ver continued to oppress the inhabitants, and to 
devour the resources of that electorate. The 
Dutch were made to suffer almost as much from 
their new allies and pretended friends, as the 
inbabitanta of a oonquered country. They were 
dragged into a war^ of wUdi they certainly wished 
to be the unconcerned spectators, compelled te 
raise M[d maintain a large body of native trdops, 
to receive garrisons into all their strong towns, to 
gite up their sea^ports to the French, and expose 



k ^ 
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their whole country as a scene of passage and 
encampment to the armies of the republic. Their 
trade was ruined, and their ports were blocked up 
by the British at sea, on at^count of their alliance 
with France. The- inhabitants of the Belgic pro- 
vinces annexed to France were also severe suf- 
ferers by the levies of Conscripts, the interruption 
which their trade and manufactures met with from 
the war, and the rigour by which they were go- 
verned. It was reported that Buonaparte had 
three hundred thousand effective men in readi- 
ness along the coast and th^ places adjacent, and 
that two thousand eight hundred men were inces- 
santly employed, in augmenting and repairing the 
fortifications at Boulogne. 

During the month of November, 1803, the sea- 
coasts of Great Britain and Ireland received fresh 
accessions of strength, with the view that if ever 
troops from France should venture to attempt a 
landing, they might be assured of meeting with a 
proper reception. The garrison of Plymouth was, 
augmented to thirteen thousand seven hundred, 
landmen, besides one thousand five hundred sea- 
men and marines. A battery was erected at Paul 
Point, for the defence of the Humber, and two 
others were to be built opposite to it in Lincoln- 
shire. Exertions equally spirited were continued 
by sea. Sir Sidney Smith cruised off the Texel, 
and drove on shore, on the coast of Holland, twelve 
aimed ships of the enemy, three of which were 

2c 
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captured. During the month of February, 1804, 
the French and Dutch ports continued to bo 
blockaded by the British navy with the utmost 
vigilance, a measure n^hich the tempestuous na- 
ture of the weather frequently rendered hazard^ 
ous. The preparations for an invasion were still 
continued on the part of France, but no force of 
any consequence found it practicable to put to 
sea, owing to the vigilance of our cruizenu A 
number of gun-boats were taken at different times 
off Boulogne, and different other parts of the 
French and Dutch coasts, which might have con** 
vinced the people of these countries of the absur* 
dity of expecting to accompUsh any thing decisii^v 
against Great Britain by such inadequate means. 

It was the opinion of the discerning part of 
mankind, long before it happened, that the ambi- 
tion of Buonaparte would not remain satisfied 
with the dignity of first consul, even for life; for 
although he could receive no real additions to 
his power and influence, yet there was reason to 
believe that the sound of sock titles as have al- 
ways been deemed higher and note dignified, 
would be too fascinating for him to resist. AceordU 
ingly, on the 25th of April, 1804, a most prepos- 
terous and ridiculous decree was issued by the 
tribunate at Paris, soliciting his acceptance of the 
new dignity which his sagacity had devised *. 

* It reads thus : — ^ The tribunate, considering that at die 
bfoaking om •£ die revolutions when die nataooal will iMd 
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This decree was carried by acclamcitioii, with 
the single exception of the only member (Carnot), 
who delivered his sentimenid against its adoption. 

It was cofitHved ako that the senate i»hduld 

m opporttttift}^ of taMWesiiig ittelf with ^ gr^itert frM- 
4cm^ the gCDeral wish wm dedkred for the bdividml nintjr 
of the supreme powers and for die hereditary successicm ot 
that power: 

'' That the family of the Bourbons, having by their con- 
duct rendered the hereditary government odious to the peo- 
|>Ie, forced them to lose sight of its advantages, and drove 
the nation to seek for a happier destiny in a democratical 
form of govehnent: 

'' lliat France having made a trial of different forms of 
government, experienced from these trials only the miseries 
of anarchy : 

" Ttiat the state was in flie greatest peril, when Buona- 
parte, brought back by Providence, suddenly appeared for 
its salvation: 

<^ Hiat the consulship for life, and the power granted to the 
^rst consul of appointing his successor, are not adequate to 
the prevention of intrigues at home or abroad, which could not 
fail to be formed during the vacancy of the supreme power : 

*' That in declaring that magistracy hereditary, conformity 
is observed at once to the example of all great states, ancient 
or modem, and the first wish of the nation expressed in 1 789 : 

** That, enlightened and supported by this experience, the 
nation now returns to this wish more strongly than ever, and 
expresses it on all sides : 

^ That when France demands for her security an here- 
ditary chief, her gratitude and affection call^.on Buonaparte : 

** That France may expect from thlEKikmily of Buona- 
2c 2 
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present an address to the first consul, in which 
they took great pains to convince him that the 
safety of France, and the happiness of Europe, 
depended entirely upon his acceptance of the 
title of emperor of the French, and upon its being 
made hereditary in his illustrious family. The 
different divisions of the army of course sent 
addresses to the first consul, entreating hini (o 
condescend to become emperor of France. 

parte, more than from any other, the maintenance of the 
rights and liberty of the people : 

^' That there is no title more suitable to the glory of Buo- 
naparte, and to the dignity of the supreme chief of the 
French nation, than the title of emperor. 

'' The tribunate have come to the following vote : 

'' That Napoleon Buonaparte, the first consul, be pro- 
claimed emperor of the French, and in that capacity be 
invested with the government of the French republic : 

<' That the title of emperor and the imperial power be 
made hereditary in his family in the male line, according to 
the order of primogeniture :" 

To close this preposterous farce he thus addressed the 
ccmservative senate : — 
" Senators, 

*' Your address of the 6th last Germinal has never ceased 
to be present to my thoughts. It has been the object of my 
most constant meditation. 

** You have judged the hereditary power of the supreme 
magistracy necessary, in order to shelter the French people 
completely from the plots of our enemies, and from the 
agitations which arbe from rival ambitions. It even ap- 
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The new emperor was allowed to adopt the chil- 
dren or grand-children of his brothers, if arrived 

pears to you, that many of our institutions ought to be im- 
proved, in order to secure for ever the triumph of equality 
and public liberty, and present to the nation and to the 
government the double guarantee they are in want of. 

'' In proportion as I fix my attention upon these great 
objects, I am still more convinced uf the verity of those sen- 
timents which I have expressed to you, and I feel more and 
more, that in a circumstance as new as it is important, the 
councils of your wisdom and experience were necessary to 
enable me to fix my ideas. 

'' I request you then to make known to me the whole of 
your thoughts. 

'' The French peo|4e can add nothing to the honour and 
glory with which it has surrounded me ; but the most sacred 
duty for me, as it is the dearest to my heart, is to secure to 
its latest posterity those advantages which it has acquired by 
a revolution that has cost it so much, particularly by the sa- 
crifice of those millions of brave citizens who have died in 
defence of their rights. Fifteen years have past^ince, by a 
spontaneous movement you ran to arms, you acquired liberty, 
equality, and glory. These first blessings of nations are now 
secured to you for ever, are sheltered from every tempest^ 
they are preserved to you and your children; institutions 
conceived and begun in the midst of the storms of intenor 
and exterior wars, developed with constancy, are just ter- 
minated, in the noise of the attempts and plots of our most 
mortal enemies, by the adoption of every thing which the 
experience of centuries and of nations has demonstrated as 
proper to guarantee the rights which the nation had judged 
necessary for its dignity, its liberty, and its happiness." 
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at the age of eighteen years complete, and he 
vithpvt legitimate children of his own ; hut this 
privilege was not to be enjoyed by his successors. 
Failing both legitimate and adopted heirs, thie 
crown was to be enjoyed by Joseph Buonaparte 
and his descendants ; and failing Joseph and his 
descendants, it was to devolve on Louis Buona* 
parte and his descendants, &c. If a successor 
were not to be found in any of these channels, a 
SenOftus conmltum, proposed to the sens^te by the 
dignities of the empire, and sul^imitted for the 
acceptance of the people, should nominate an em* 
peroF. It waa also deoreed that the members 
of the imperial family should be called French 
princes, and the eldest son of the family, the im- 
perial prince. Among other things it was enacted, 
that every emperor^ two years after he ascended 
the throne, should swear to maintain Uie integrity 
of the territory of the ^rc»cA rcfulblic I 

The trial of several atate prisoners commenced 
at Paris on the 29th of May, 1804, who weie 
charged with conspiring against the life and go- 
vernment of Buonaparte; and even the justly 
celebrated general Moreau was included in the 
number ! The envy and jealousy of Buonaparte 
could alone have implicated this great man in 
such a charge, as he was heard to say on the 
arrival of thfc new emparor from Egypt; — " this 
is the man who is necessary to save France." 
Georges, w^tk elevoA of hia associates, were co&- 
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detnned and executed osi the 26th of June ; the 
gailant Moreau and four more, were sentenced to 
suffer two years' imprisonment^ and about eighteen 
were acquitted. Some of those who were con- 
demned were afterwards pardoned by the cle« 
mency of Buonaparte, moved by the fascinating 
charms of female eloquence and tears. The sen- 
tence of imprisonment against Moreau was com- 
muted to banishment for life to the United States 
of America. 

While the fate of these persons was preparing, 
the supposed hostility of a prince of the house of 
Bourbon led the usurper to the commission of an 
atrocious act of wanton cruelty. Louis duke 
D'Enghein> grandson of the jmnce de Cond^, who 
had served among the royalists in the preceding 
war, was suddenly apprehended in the neutral 
territory of Baden by Caulincourt and a party of 
dragoons, conveyed to the castle of Yincennes, 
attd accused of having solicited a commission in 
the British service, of being the leader of a body 
of armed emigrants, and of a participation in the 
late conspiracy. Being ccmdenmed after an ir- 
regular process by a military committee, he was 
conducted at night into a neighbouring wood, and 
shot by some Italian mercenaries. 

This outrage excited general horror even in 
France. But the terrors of despotism silenced 
the rising murmurs, and stifled the expression of 
a jusi ind^paation. 
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The coronation of Buonaparte took place in) the 
month of December, 1804, which was accom> 
panied on the part of the people by such demon* 
strations of apparent satisfaction as evinced the 
degraded state of the public mind in this unfortu? 
nate country. After receiving a number of the 
most fulsome speeches, filled entirely with bom« 
bast and falsehood, Buonaparte delivered the 
following address: — " I ascend the throne, to 
which the unanimous wishes of the senate, the 
people, and the army have called me, with a heart 
penetrated with the great destinies of that people, 
whom, from the midst of camps, I first saluted 
with the name of Great. From my youth, my 
thoughts have been solely fixed upon them ; and 
I must add here, that my pleasures and my pains 
are derived entirely from the happiness or misery 
of my people. My descendants shall long preserve 
this throne. In the field they will be the first 
soldiers of the army, sacrificing their lives for the 
defence of their country. As magistrates they 
will never forget, that contempt of the laws, and 
the confusion of social order, are only the result 
of the imbecility and uncertainty of princes. You, 
senators, whose counsels and support have never 
failed me in the most difficult circumstances, your 
spirit will be handed down to your successors. 
Be ever the prop and first counsellors . of that 
throne, so necessary to the welfare of this vast 
empire." On the 1 6th of the same month, a very 
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splendid entertainment was given to the emperor 
and empress by the city of Paris. 

A naval victory, the most glorious and decisive, 
was gained by the British under vice-admiral lord 
Nelson over the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, on the 21st of October, 
1805. The British commander-in-chief gave the 
signal for bearing up in two columns as they 
formed in the order of sailing, a mode of attack 
which had been previously ordered by his lord- 
ship, to prevent the delay and inconvenience of 
forming the line of battle in the manner usually 
adopted. The fleet of the enemy consisted of 
thirty-three ships, under the command of the 
French admiral Villeneuve. The Spanish division, 
under admiral Gravina, formed the line of battle 
with great coolness and skill, the heads of the 
ships being turned to the northward. The manner 
of attack was uncommon, and the formation of 
their line was consequently new. Few signals 
were necessary from the commander of the British 
fleet, because the flag officers and captains were 
made previously acquainted with the admiral's 
whole plan. The weather column was led by the 
brave Nelson, who fell in this action on board the 
Victory, and lord Gollingwood, in the Royal Sove- 
reign, took charge of the leeward division. The 
leading ships of the British columns breaking 
through the enemy's line, was the signal for com- 
mencing the attack, which began about twelve 
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o'dook* The ships of the enemy were fooght i& 
such a manner as did the highest honour to the offi* 
cars by whom they were commanded, but they 
exposed a force which was not to be vanquished. 
About three o'clock in the afternoon the enemy's 
line gave way, many of their ships having struck 
their cdoura. Admiral Gravina then steered for 
Cadiz; and nineteen sail of the line, of which two 
were first rates, fell into the hands of the victors, 
and three flag-officers, Yilleneuve, Don Tgnatia 
Maria d' Ativa, and Don Baltazar Hidalgo Cisneros, 
were made prisoners. 

At the same tioie that the British navy acquired 
this most sigBal victory over the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, Buonaparte carried his vk> 
torious arms through the heart of Germany, and 
forced the emperor of that country to abandon 
his metropolis. He left Paris on the 24th of 
Septemb^, 1805, to join tiie army, and reached 
Stiashuigh on the 26th, accompanied by his con- 
sort Josephine. Here he issued a manifesto^ in 
which he mentioned the commencement of the 
war of what he termed the third coaUtUm, which 
he said was created and maintained by the gold 
and hatred of England. He declared he would 
fight till he had secured the independence of the 
Gler manic body, and never again make peace 
without si^cient security of its continuance. He 
crossed the Rhine at Kehl on the 1st of October, 
and on the evening of the same day arrived at 
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Ettlingen, where the elector of Baden was pro^ 
aented to him, along with his two sons. On tb« 
2d he went to Stutgard, where the king of Wir-^ 
temberg received him in the most magnificent 
manner, and the city was illuminated. The king 
of Wirtemberg agreed to furnish six thousand 
men for the assistance of France, and the elector 
of Baden four thousand. 

The French armies on the coast reached the 
banks of the Rhine in the month of September, 
and crossed that river on the 26th. General Ber* 
nadotte reached Franconia on the 23d, where he 
was joined by the Bavarian army of twenty thou* 
sand infantry and cavalry ; by the army of HoU 
tauMl under Marmont, and the Batavian division. 
This army of Bemadotte, about forty thousand 
. strong, constituted the fifth division of the grand 
French army. It is remarkable that these three 
great men, Jourdan, Lecourbe, and Macdonald, 
wexe not empioyed ; the reason assigned for which 
measure is, that Buonaparte suspected them of 
disloyalty ever since the condemnation of that 
singular officer Korean. Bemadotte mardbed di- 
vectly fhr the Danube on the 2d of October, and 
took a position at Ingolstadt. The rapidity with 
which the French forces moved seems to have 
disconcerted the Austrian commander completely, 
as no anrangements were made to opf^e their 
progress. 

Hostilities commenced en the 7lh, ^^a the 
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Austrians were defeated with the loss of many 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, in attempting to 
oppose the passage of general Vandamme across 
the bridge of Donawert. Field-marshal Auffen- 
berg, while on his march to Ulm, was completely 
surrounded by the French, arid obliged to sur- 
render. It is said that the Austrians here lost 
two colonels, five majors, sixty officers, and four 
thousand men made prisoners. Memmingen sur- 
rendered on the Nth to marshal Soult, after which 
he marched on to Biberach, in order to cut off the 
retreat of the Austrians by that road. Marshal 
Ney crossed the Danube, and made an attack 
upon Elchingen a little above Ulm. The Aus* 
trians made a sortie, but were driven back to their 
entrenchments before Ulm, with the loss, it is 
said, of three thousand men taken prisoners ; and 
at Langenau their loss amounted to the same 
number, in an action with prince Murat, who<com- 
manded the cavalry. This officer again brought 
them to action on the 17th, when their loss was 
computed at one thousand men, and next day 
general Werneck's division was obliged to capi- 
tulate. From Albeck to Nuremberg, Murat is 
said to have got possession of one thousand five 
hundred waggons, and sixteen thousand prisoners; 
but prince Ferdinand effected his escape. 

Ulm surrendered by capitulation on the 17th» 
and this unaccountable step was taken by general 
Mack, because Berthier assured him that the 
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Austrians were on the other side of the Inn ; that 
Lannes was in pursuit of prince Ferdinand ; that 
Wemeck had capitulated, and that it was impos- 
sible for any succours to reach Ulm. After the 
surrender of this place, the Austrian generals who 
were made prisoners, were sent under an escort 
through Bavaria to Vienna, and Mack was in- 
trusted with some proposals to the emperor of 
Germany. 

On the 28th of October a spirited proclamation 
was issued by the emperor at Vienna, declaring 
that the views of Austria and Russia were ex- 
tremely moderate, and execrating the designs 
and views of Buonaparte. Every division of the 
French ^l^my, except that under general Ney, 
crossed the river Inn on the 1st of November. 
Buonaparte himself was with the right wing at 
Saltsburgh ; and the centre, commanded by prince 
Murat, marched towards Lintz with uncommon 
rapidity. The Austrio* Russian army retreated to 
Maulk, fifty miles from Vienna, as the enemy 
advanced. The Austrians and Russians made no 
stand between the Ens and Vienna, which latter 
place the French entered on the 12th of October. 
Buonaparte arrived on the 13th, and took up hi^ 
quarters in the palace of Schoenbrun, about two 
miles from the city of Vienna. The French troops 
on this occasion conducted themselves with pro- 
priety and decorum, which prevented any dis- 
turbance from taking place in the metropolis. 
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On the 27th of November, Buonapftrte pw* 

poied taL armistice, vdiich was rejected with dis^ 

dain* It was not long, however, before he disco^ 

vered that the allies were acting from preftump^ 

tion, of which circumstaiice he was well qualified 

to take advantage. At sunrise the battle conok 

menced, and a tremendous cannonade took place 

along the whole line, the result of two hundred 

pieces of cannon, and two hundred thousimd men 

in acticm. In less than an hour the whole left 

wiag of the allies was cot off, their right being by 

dutt time at AnMerlitz, the head quarters of the 

RoMian and Austrian emperors. From the heights 

of this place the emperors witnessed the total 

defeat of the Russians by the French guard. The 

toss sustained by the allies during the whole of 

this battle was estimated at one hundred and fifty 

pieces of cannon, with forty-five stand of colours, 

and e^fateen thousand Hussians; six hundred 

Anstrians were left dead On the field. On the Stii 

of December an interview took place between the 

emperor of Austria and Buonaparte, which lasted 

for two hours. An armistice was nmtually agreed 

to, which was to serve as the ba&ris of a definitive 

treaty. The ettiperor of Russia was comprehended 

in this armistice, on condition of marching home 

his army in such a manner as Buonaparte might 

think proper to prescribe. By virtue of the treaty 

of peace, the French agreed to evacuate Brunn 

on the 4th of January, Vienna on the 10th, and 
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the whole Austmn states in six weeks after the 
signing of the treaty, except such as were ceded 
to Italy and Bavaria. 

It is certain, however, that the loss of the Rat* 
sians in this terrible conflict was declared by the 
court of Petersburgh to have been shockingly ex« 
aggerated by the French bulletins, which made 
the allied army amount to one hundred and five 
thousand, while it appears that the Russians were 
only fifty-two thousand strong, and the Austrians 
seventeen thousand. According to the Russiiui 
statement, they had not. a d^cit of more thaft 
seventeen thousand men after that memoraUe 
battle, while the French papers made it thirty-five 
thousand men killed <m the field and taken pri* 
soners, independent of twenty thousand who were 
drowned. 

Buonaparte was elated beyond measure with 
the extraordinary success which attended his arms 
in this last attack upon Germany; and after the 
battle of Austerlitz his conduct was marked with 
the most horrid injustice, tyranny, and rapine, 
both with respect to Hanover and the unfortunate 
king of Naples. The unexpected turn which the 
issue of that battle gave to continental Bfhirs, 
likewise changed the sentiments of the king of 
Prussia, on whose co-operation the allies at a 
former period had calculated. Indeed it must be 
confessed, that after the battle of Austerlitz, when 
both Austria and Russia were humbled by the 
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usurper, it would have been madness in him to 
hare aimed a blow against France. 

The troops of his Prussian majesty took pos- 
session of Hanover; and, the country of Anspach 
was ceded to the king of Bavaria, who received 
his title from the hands of Buonaparte. The king 
of Naples took refuge in Sicily, hoping there to 
be protected from the vengeance of the self-elected 
monarch of France, by the united exertions of 
the naval force of Edxgland, Russia, and Sicily.^ 
His Neapolitan majesty no doubt often violated 
the treaties which he made with France ; but it 
ought in charity to be remembered, that these 
treaties were made under the impulse of fear, the 
prospect of impending destruction, and to pre- 
vent a band of robbers from plundering both him^ 
and his subjects of their last shilling. When the 
affairs. of the cont'ment at any time wore a more 
favourable aspect, he no doubt trampled on such, 
extorted treaties, in the hope of regaining that of 
which he had been unjustly deprived ; and under 
such circumstsmces even justice itself cannot con- 
demn him, and the dictates of humanity commi- 
serate his misfortunes. 

While .the arms of Buonaparte were victorious 
in Europe, \ds naval force in the West Indies 
received a fresh proof of the power of England by 
sea. A. squadron under the command of admiral 
Duckworth, engaged and destroyed a French 
squadroq on the 7th of February, about thirty-six 
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miles from the town of St. Domingo. Three of 
them, one of eighty-four, and two of seventy- four 
guns, were taken by the gallant admiral; three 
madp their escape, and two were committed to 
the flames, viz., one of eighty- four, and the 
other of one hundred and twenty guns. The loss 
sustained by the British on this occasion was 
comparatively small, considering the advantages 
of the conquest, the ^ total amount of the slain 
being seventy-four, and of wounded two hundred 
and sixty-four. Much about the same time the 
important news of the surrender of the Cape of 
Good Hope arrived, an expedition which had 
been intrusted to admiral sir Home Popham, and 
general sir David Baird. 

From the humbled situation of the emperor of 
Grermany after the memorable battle of Austerlitz, 
it was natural to expect that he would feel it his 
interest to make peace with the French, and 
therefore such a treaty was signed and ratified 
on the 26th and 27th of December, 1805, at 
Presburg. 



2d 
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CHAPTER XL 

Buonaparte's Decrees far creating his Relatives and 
Friends^ Kings and Nobks.—fFar with Prussia.— 
French enter Berlin. — Fall of Dantzic. — Om-* 
ference between BuonapaAe and the Emperor of 
Russia. — Peace of Tilsit. — French occupy Por* 
tugal. — Treachery of Buonaparte in SjfMn.-^ 
Captivity of the Royal Family. — Joseph Buona* 
parte declared King. — Spanish Patriotism. — fVar 
with Austria. — Battle of Wagram. — Invasion of 
the Tyrol. — Peace with Austria. — Buonaparte's 
Divorce and Marriage with the Austrian Arch- 
duchess. — His despotic Decrees. 

After haying suffered the most unprecedented 
miseries, plunged in political mmes, and ex* 
hausted by factions; France seemed to fall into 
the hands of her new oppressor as an easy prey» 
wearied by an interminable pursuit, and anxious 
for repose at any hazard. In the successes 
which had so astonishingly attended the career 
of Buonaparte, misled multitudes even fancied 
themselves secure in their excesses ; never having 
reflected on the instability of mere physical 
power abstracted from moral, they ventured 
to suppose that in the exaltation of a man who 
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scrupled not to violate all rights, that that wretched 
system must at length prevail which makes erring 
man his own dictator, governed by his inclina- 
tions — a disposition observed and flattered by the 
usurper, who, in the true republican spirit, always 
sought for his support in the lower feelings. 

On the 31st of March, 1806, several acts were 
presented to the senate, among which were those 
for annexing the city and territories of Venice to 
the kingdom of Italy ; for placing Joseph Buona- 
parte on the throne of Naples; for conferring the 
principality of Neufchatel on Berthier ; and titles 
of high distinction, principally taken from places 
in Italy, on his most distinguished generals. 
Eugene Beaahamois, the son of Josephine, was 
at the same time appointed viceroy of Italy, and 
Holland was required to petition for the honour of 
being placed under one of his family, Louis Buona- 
parte being then proclaimed king of that country. 

Some approaches were now made towards 
peace with England, but the negotiation failed ; 
and Prussia being irritated by one of the pro- 
posed stipulations, the surrender of Hanover, and 
alarmed at the confederation of the Rhine, pre- 
pared for a new war. Early in October, hostili- 
ties commenced, and on the 14th a dreadful en- 
gagement took place at Jena. The force on each 
side was nearly equal, comprising about two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men, and seven hundred 
pieces of cannon. At one period of the battle the 

2 D 2 
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issue seemed doubtful butit was turned in favow 
of the French by a charge of dragoons and cuiras- 
siers ; the Prussian infantry unable to resist them, 
were broken and thrown into confusion, the day 
was lost, and the Prussian army nearly annihi* 
lated, forty thousand being killed, wounded, and 
taken, including about twenty generals, among 
whom was the duke of Brunswick, mortally 
wounded. In consequence of this victory, Erfurt, 
Magdeburgh, and Stettin, all places of great 
strength and importance, were reduced ; and on 
the 27th of October Buonaparte arrived at Berlin. 
The king of Prussia being thus overpowered, 
retreated to Koningsberg, where he waited the 
arrival of the Russians, without whose assistance 
he had imprudently engaged in the contest. 

Those princes of Germany who had engaged in 
this shott contest on the side of Prussia, were 
severely punished by the conqueror. The elector 
of Hesse, and the young duke of Brunswick, 
were deprived of their dominions. Mecklenburg 
was taken possession of. The elector of Saxony 
was however pardoned, as he had acted against the 
French by compulsion. Hanover was occupied, 
and Fulda, Cassell and Hamburg, were taken pos* 
session of in the name of Buonaparte. 

In the mean time, the Russians destined for 
the support of Prussia had crossed the Vistula, 
under general Benningsen. The French also ad- 
vanced into Poland, and by their manoeuvres and 
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Superior force, obliged the Russians to recross 
the Vistula. Their retreats, however, having en- 
abled them to gain strong reinforcements, they 
again advanced and fixed their head-quarters at 
Pultusk. Here, on the 26th of December, a 
dreadful battle was fought, which continued for 
some time with considerable vicissitude, but at 
length terminated in the defeat of the Russians, 
who were compelled to retreat. They were, 
however, again reinforced, and early in 1807, en- 
gaged again in the contest at Eylau. The battle 
was long and desperate, and the victory might 
almost have been claimed by either party. Soon 
after the Russians were joined by their sovereign, 
the emperor Alexander, and his brother Constan- 
tine, with sixty thousand men. 

On the 21st of May, Dantzic, after a severe 
siege, surrendered to the French ; a place of con- 
siderable importance to Buonaparte, as Dantzic 
streng^ened the left wing of his army, while the 
centre was supported by Thorn, and the right by 
Praga. 

On the 8th of June, Buonaparte again attacked 
the Russians, whom he compelled to fall back to 
Friedland, where another severe engagement took 
place.' The battle lasted from five in the morning 
till seven at night. At the close of the day, nearly 
all the French force fell on the centre of the 
Russians, it gave way, and they lost the day. 

The Russian general now withdrew to |he 
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neighbourhood of Tilsit, where he made prepa- 
ration for renewing the contest ; but he obtained 
an armistice on the 22d of June, and on the 24th 
Buonaparte and the emperor of Russia had an 
interview on a raft, on the Niemen. In conse- 
quence of which a treaty of peace was concluded 
at Tilsit on the 9th of July, 1807, stipulating that 
a new kingdom should be formed out of the con- 
quered Prussian provinces, to be called West- 
phalia, the crown of which was to be given to 
Jcfome Buonaparte. The new made kings from 
the adventurer s fietmily, who were placed over 
Naples and Holland, were acknowledged, toge- 
ther with the confederation of the Rhine; and 
Russia and Prussia were to shut their ports 
against England, and thus become parties to the 
maritime war, the grand and favourite object of 
Buonaparte; by which, and the exclusion of 
British commerce from the continent, he in vain 
hoped to reduce that country which had now 
become almost his only remaining oj^neat. 

In the course of this year the conscription of 
1808 was anticipated for the first time, a measure 
to which Buonaparte afterwards often resorted. 
On his return to Paris^ addresses on late events 
were multiplied ; his flatterers found no language 
too extravagant for their purposes^ and accord* 
ingly the most preposterous, as well as pro&ne 
allusions, m his &vour, were resorted to. 

Having now succeeded in his spoliations in 
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Prussia, Buonaparte turned his attention towards 
Portugal, which he prepared to invade with forty 
thousand men; and although the king of Spain 
had long shewn himself the willing instrument of 
his schemes by engaging in a war with England, 
almost to his ruin, yet Buonaparte was not satis- 
fied. The ambition of placing his brothers on the 
thrones of Europe had seized him, and though he 
had made Joseph Buonaparte king of Naples, yet 
he now determined to remove him to Spain, and 
bestow his place on Murat, who had married one 
of his sisters; accordingly treachery and force 
were immediately applied to this object. 

The government of Spain, though perhaps the 
most absolute of all the European monarchies, 
had become under the king who now reigned 
(Charles IV.) exceedingly feeble, and some dis- 
sensions prevailed between himself and his son 
Ferdinand ; these appearances seemed to promise 
well in fiftvour of the schemes of Buonaparte, es- 
pecially since he had contrived to secure the 
influence of Godoy (prince of the peace), the 
Spanish minister; but the strongest obstacle he 
appeared to disregard. The people — ^who being 
attached by habit, strict discipline, and poUtical 
institutions, to their accustomed forms, soon 
shewed themselves little indined to brook the 
domination of foreigners. 

Buonaparte began his attempt on Spain, by first 
treatmg for its union with him in the dismember^ 
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meat of the adjoining country, Portugal, by which 
he obtained permission to march his army through 
Spain t9 Lisbon ; but the army so admitted &r 
exceeded the stipulations, and through the triea- 
chery of Oodoy, instead of passing on, they took 
possession of some of the strongest Spanish for* 
tresses. Buonaparte now intimated that he. ex- 
pected the king of Spain to resign part of his 
dominions, hoping to intimidate and cause him to 
fly, as he had done the prince regent of Portugal; 
but the Spaniards were strongly averse' to this 
measure, and being harassed on all sides, he was 
at length induced to resign the crown to his son, 
who was proclaimed king, March 19th, 1808, by 
the title of Ferdinand VII. 

^ In the mean time, Murat advanced with his 
army to Madrid ; and expecting that the whole 
royal femily would retire, he entered that city 
before the new king could arrive there. Perplexed 
on all sides, Ferdinand inquired the intentions of 
France. He was referred to Buonaparte, who, it 
was said, was on his way to Spain. By artful 
methods, Ferdinand was induced to go to Vittoria, 
in order to meet Buonaparte. He was strongly 
advised against proceeding to Bayonne ; but he 
determined to pass on, and was there informed of 
the arrogant determination of Buonaparte, that the 
House of Bourbon should no longer govern the 
country. He was offered certain indemnifications 
provided he would voluntarily resign the kingdom ; 
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but this he positively refused, and he was there* 
fore watched and guarded as a state prisoner. 

Murat, in the mean time, assumed the most 
commanding air at Madrid ; and the citizens hay- 
ing opposed the carrying of the brother of Fer- 
dinand to Bayonne, he had the unparalleled 
barbarity to order his troops to fire repeatedly 
tiirough the streets, which produced dreadful 
carnage. 

The prospect of the ruin which now seemed 
to threaten the country, by the slaughter of its 
inhabitants, and his own restricted and pre- 
carious circumstances, soon induced Ferdinand 
formally to resign the crown ; which he yielded 
to his father, and which Charles renounced 
in favour of Buonaparte, and which Buonaparte 
immediately placed on the head of his brother 
Joseph. 

The accustomed farce of discussion for a new 
constitution was now instituted, but the Spanish 
people were strongly averse to these new and 
violent measures ; and they accordingly began to 
assemble in opposition. They solicited aid from 
England, the rallying point g( every brave effort 
throughout these dismal days of horror and op- 
pression, and measures of succour were imme- 
diately accorded. The French fleet at Cadiz was 
seized. The new made king was expelled from 
Madrid, and a general spirit of ardent patriotism 
pervaded all ranks ; from whence arose a contest, 
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which though it might fluctuate, yet it nerer sub- 
sided, until the aggressor was, by one common 
burst of feeling and of power, deprived of his ill- 
gotten and misused authority. 

The same system of concealment and misre- 
presentation which Buonaparte had practised re- 
specting all his reverses, he extended to the affiurs 
of Spain. In 1 808, when Joseph Buonaparte was 
obUged to leave Madrid, not a word was said of 
Spain in the Moniteur. But his reverses, and the 
enthusiasm, as well as the extent of the opposition 
to him in the Peninsula, were well known in ail 
parts of Europe, and received, as might be ex- 
pected, with satisfaction and joy. Austria, who 
had reluctantly submitted to the last peace, had 
been for some time employed in bringing her 
finances into order, and in forming magazines on 
her frontier. These circumstances did not fail to 
excite the suspicion of Buonaparte, and a long 
correspondence took place on the subject between 
die Austrian ambassador at Paris and the FraK^ 
minister for foreign afiairs ; but the Austrians per- 
severed in their military preparations notwith- 
standing the remonstrances and even the threat* 
ening language of the latter. 

Orders were therefore transmitted from Paris 
to the members of the confederation of the Rhine 
to call out their respective quotas of troops, eighty 
thousand of whom were taken into the pay of 
France, and sent into that country to replace 
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those French troops whom it was found neoes* 
sary to send into Spain. Under the circumstances 
in which he was placed* it was of great importance 
for Buonaparte to secure the neutrality of the 
emperor of Russia ; a conference, therefore, took 
place between them on the 27th of September at 
Erfurth, in the former electorate of Mayence. 
The emperor seemed to enter into the views of 
Buonaparte, and the latter in return agreed to 
evacuate the Prussian territories as soon as the 
contributions, which he reduced to one-third, 
were made up. By this concession to the wishes 
of the emperor of Russia, Buonaparte set at liberty 
a great number of his troops, who were instantly 
marched for the Peninsula. The two sovereigns 
also agreed to propose peace to England, but the 
proposal was rejected. This year did not pass 
over without new and additional proofs of the 
rapacious and insatiable nature of Buonaparte's 
ambition. The military posts of Kehl, Wesel, 
Gassel on the Rhine, and Flushing, were annexed 
to France, on the east and north ; while on the 
side of Italy, Rome, Parma, Placentia, and An- 
cona, suffered a similar fate. 

Though Austria had been long preparing for 
the renewal of hostilities with France, yet she did 
not issue a formal declaration of war till the 6th 
of April, 1809. At this period she had an army 
consisting of nine corps, each corps consisting of 
thirty thousand men ; the first six were under the 
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immediate orders of the archduke Charles, the 
seventh was under the archduke John, in Poland. 
Besides these there were two corps of reserve, 
one of twenty thousand men, commanded by 
prince John of Lichtenstein ; the olher of ten 
thousand under general Kinmayer, and about 
twenty-five thousand partisans in the Tyrol, Ca- 
rinthia, and on the confines of Bohemia. The 
French were not inferior in respect to numbers, 
and they occupied the following positions : a corps 
entirely of French at Ratisbon under marshal Da- 
voust, another under Massena at Ulm, and a third 
under Oudinot at Augsburg; three divisions of 
Bavarians were posted at Munich, Landshut, and 
Strasburg; the Saxons were encamped under the 
walls of Dresden, and the Poles near Warsaw; 
As soon as Buonaparte learnt that the Austrians 
had crossed the Inn, he left Paris on the 13th of 
April, on the 17th he arrived at Donarvert, where 
he fixed his head-quarters on the 19th ; the differ- 
ent corps of the French began to unite at Ingol- 
stadt; the plan of Buonaparte was unfolded, 
which was to manceuvre on the Austrians, whose 
line was extended from Neustadt to Landshut, to 
break the line and come between the archduke 
Charles and his brother. In consequence of the 
successes of the French, particularly at Eckmuhl, 
the archduke was forced to cross the Danube at 
Ratisbon, in order to fonn a junction with general 
Bellegarde, who had been employed in keeping 
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the French in check on the frontier of Bohemia. 
The archduke finding he could not defend Ratis- 
bon, was obliged to continue his retreat> and 
Buonaparte following the course of the Danube, 
advanced rapidly to Vienna. On the 10th of 
May he appeared before this city, which, after 
some shew of resistance, he entered. 

The archduke Charles, having learnt the fate 
of Vienna, moved down on the left bank of the 
Danube for the purpose of watching the motions 
of the French, and fixed his head-quarters on 
the 16th of May at Ebersdorf. Buonaparte 
immediately formed the design of attacking him 
here, and for this purpose marched along the 
south bank of the river to about the distance of six 
miles from Vienna, at which place its breadth and 
rapidity are broken by two islands. At this point 
he resolved to cross it. As the French advanced 
the archduke retreated, and the right wing of the 
former was posted near the village of Essling, 
while the left was supported by the village of 
Aspem. Here on the 21st and 22d two dreadful 
and sanguinary battles were fought ; the battle of 
the 21st was terminated only by the darkness of 
the night, at which time the French were driven 
from Aspem, but still retained Essling. On the 
qioming of the 22d they regained Aspem, but by 
repeated attacks the Austrians succeeded in driv- 
ing them both from it and Essling. In the night 
between the 22d and 23d they retreated from the 
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left bank of the Danube, and took up a position on 
ODB of the islands. In the mean time the war was 
proceeding in Italy, where the archduke John and 
the viceroy Eugene Beauhamois were opposed to 
each other. At first the archduke was success- 
ful; Padua and Vicenza were taken, the Adige 
crossed, and Venice threatened ; but the viceroy 
having been reinforced, retook Padua and Vi- 
eenza, crossed the Buntz, and drove the Austrians 
before him. At this period these hostile armies 
were called for, in order to reinforce the grand 
armies on the Danube, but as they were proceed- 
ing towards Austria from Italy, they met at Raab> 
where a severe engagement took place on the 14th 
of June, the anniversary of the battle of Marengo. 
The battle began at two o'clock in the afternoon^ 
and though the French were superior in numbers, 
victory was long doubtful ; at length, the troope 
of the Hungarian insurrection, unaccustomed to 
service^ gave way, and the Austrians were forced 
to save themselves by flight. The archduke 
Charles retreated to Comom, in order to secure 
his junction with the army of Austria, while 
the viceroy about the same time joined the 
French. 

On the 4th of July, the whole army of Buona« 
parte was concentrated in or near the island in 
the Danube, where the archduke Charles had not 
deemed it prudent to attack them. Buonaparte 
Jbaving been reinforced by the viceroy, resolved to 
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cross the river, and try the issue of another en* 
gagement with the archduke; for this purpose^ 
three bridges were thrown across it, by which 
he intended to pass, and another bridge opposite 
to Essling was erected in order to draw off the 
archduke to that quarter. 
. In the space of two hours during the night 
of the 4th, while the Austrians were expecting to 
be attacked in their right near Essling, the French 
passed the Danube, and on the morning of the 6th 
appeared drawn up on the left of the Austrian^ 
ITiis manoeuvre, by which the archduke had 
been completely deceived, gave Buonaparte great 
advantage, which he did not fitil to profit by 
in the obstinate but decisive battle of Wagram» 
which was fought on the evening of the 6th, and 
during the 6th of July, 1809. From the first 
movements on the former day the archduke was 
obliged to give up his intrenchments, and on the 
'6th, Buonaparte with great strength attacked 
the centre of the Austrians ; who were compelled 
to give way, and whose wings being thus ex* 
posed, also retreated. After this battle all 
thoughts of serious resistance to Buonaparte were 
given up; proposals for an armistice were car- 
ried to him from the emperor Francis, which 
was agreed to and signed immediately, and by 
one article it was stipulated, that the Austrians 
were not to afford any succour to the Tyrolese. 
These brave and bold mountaineers, as soon at 
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they learned the rupture between France and 
Austria, resolved to use their utmost endeavours to 
shake off the yoke of Bavaria. At first they were 
successful; the Bavarian troops, though twenty- 
seven thousand strong, having been defeated by 
ihem. A still greater force was then sent against 
them under marshal Le Febre, consistingof French, 
Bavarian, and Saxon troops. These they could 
not venture to meet in the field, but taking ad- 
vantage of the nature of their country, they de- 
stroyed thousands of them as they passed through 
the gorges of the mountains, by precipitating 
masses of rock on them. When, however, the 
armistice was concluded between France and Aus- 
tria, their cause became hopeless, though they 
continued for some time afterwards to fight ob- 
stinately for their national independence. On the 
14th of October a treaty of peace was signed at 
Vienna between France and Austria. By this 
treaty the latter ceded all her sea-coast and the 
kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony were. enlarged, 
so as to become sufficient checks on her. Prussia 
was recompensed for her neutrality by the 
cession of part of Oallicia, and the emperor 
Francis agreed to acknowledge Joseph Buona- 
' parte king of Spain. 

Buonaparte thus succeeding in all his plans 
of aggrandizement, except what regarded Spain ; 
and being, doubtless, convinced that that coimtry 
also would soon be reduced, having fixed all his 
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brothers (except Lucien) on thrones, began to 
reflect on the probable fiatte of the empire on the 
event of his death. There was no expectation of 
his having issue by Josephine ; besides^ even if 
there were, his power would be much more firmly 
consolidated by his being united with some of the 
ancient sovereign families of Europe. 

Considerations of political ambition suggested 
that by such a marriage not only would his 
empire be strengthened^ and if there were issue 
from it, rendered secure after his death, but 
his personal vanity would be gratified. The di- 
vorce of the empress Josephine, to whom he dp- 
pears to have been much attached, was therefore 
resolved upon, and she seems to have consented t9 
tlie measure without reluctance. It took place 
December, 1809, but it was not till the 27th of 
February, 1810, that it was publicly and certainly 
known whom he intended to marry. On that day 
he announced, by a message to the senate, that 
Berthier had been sent by him to Vienna to de- 
mand for him the hand of the archduchess Maria 
Louisa, daughter of the emperor Francis* The 
ceremony of marriage was performed on the 11th 
of March at Vienna, the archduke Charles repre- 
senting Buonaparte on this occasion! 

Early in 1810 Buonaparte began to unfold his 
designs upon Holland. A French army of forty 
thousand men occupied it, but at first he seemed 
disposed to be content with the annexation of 

2s 
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only put of it— the left, bank of the Waal. As 
this, however, did not serve his purpose of totally 
excluding British goods^ about the middle of June 
twenty thousand French troops assembled in*the 
neighboorhood of Utrecht, and on the 29th of tiiat 
month the king of Holland received official inform* 
ation that his brother insisted on the occupation 
of Amsterdam, and the establishment of French 
head-quarters in that capital. Louis therefore 
resigned his throne, but at first. only in favour of 
his son« Soon afterwards, however^ Holland viras 
annexed to France. 

Upon the annexation of Holland, Amsterdam 
was to rank as the third city in the French empire, 
Rome being the second. The whole popcdation 
under Buonaparte's domination before the annex*- 
ation of B^me, Holland, the Valais, and the Hans 
Towiis, was stated at^ 38,080,443 persons, not in- 
cluding the military actually bearing arms. After- 
these annexations it was computed at 43,000,000* 
Hanover was. annexed to' the kingdom of West- 
phalia. To recruit the French armies the -eon*- 
scription.was again anidcipated, one hundred and 
twenty thousand of the conscripts of P911 being 
placed at the disposal of the minister of war for 
1810. Buonaparte now issued the most vexatious 
and despotic decrees^t Paris : by oii^ of them all 
servants of ^both sexes were obliged to register 
their names in a book kept by the prefect of the 
police. By another the liberty of the press was 
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Utterly deMtrojtd^ the number of priBters redaded 
to sixty, and those in the departments in the same 
proportion, the number of printing-presses in the 
capital were to be only four, ^n each department 
only twb4< Another decree respecting prisons 
expressly declared that there were many persons 
charged with crimes against the state whom it 
was not safe either to liberate or bring to trial. 
But his m6st severe papers were levelled 
against the introduction of British merchandise 
into the continent ; and not only were military 
governors appointed at the ports of Germany 
annexed to France, but at Dantzic, Colfoerg, &c.> 
for preventing its introduction. General Rapp^ 
who cojtamanded the army employed in this sin^ 
gular Krvice, had his head«quarters at the former 
plkce ; and all English merchandise, whether taken 
by land or sea, was ordered to be burnt. 
' As, however, the prohibition of colonial pro* 
duce created great dissatisfaction, a decree was 
passed on the 25th of Mareh, 1811, enjoimng 
the culture of the beet-root and the plant woad^ 
to supply the place of the sugar-cane and indigo^ 
and so confident was Buonaparte of success in 
this scbeme> that the prohibition of the sugar 
and indigo of the Indies, as English commodi* 
ties, was annouBced for the 1st of January, 1813, 
On the 20th of April the arch-duchess, cousort o^ 
Buonaparte, was delivered of a son, who was called 
king of Rome. On the 17th of June the French 

2£2 
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national ecclesiastical council wasopened at Paris, 
the proceedings and results of which were kept a 
profound secret, but it was generally supposed 
that they were not agreeable to the wishes of 
Buonaparte. On the 29th of June the minister of 
the interior presented the usual annual expos^ of 
the state of France. 

The restlessness of Buonaparte's ambition, 
which when there was no opportunity for making 
real accessions to the French empire, employed 
itself in the nominal annexation of territories which 
in fact had been before annexed, was displayed by 
the decree of the 5th of August, by which the ter- 
ritories belonging to the kingdom of Italy situated 
on the left bank of the river that flows between 
Parma and Modena, were united to France, and 
its course from its mouth to its Source was to be 
the future boundary between France and Italy, 
the boundary then proceeding along the Apennines 
to the frontiers of Tuscany. On the 19th of Sep^ 
tember Buonaparte left Compeigne on a tour to 
the coast, visiting Boulogne, and thence proceeded 
to Ostend, Flushing, and Antwerp, where he mi- 
nutely examined all the works that were going on 
in the dock-yard and the ships that were building. 
From Antwerp he went to Amsterdam, whence on 
the 13th of October he issued a decree for assem* 
bling in council the deputies to the legislative 
body from the Dutch departments; in conse* 
queace of this meeting a number of decrees were 
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issued, the most important of which were to the 
following purpose: The departments and their 
boundaries— the introduction of the French sys- 
tem of taxation into Holland on the 1st of January, 
1812 — the establishment of two imperial manu- 
factories for tobacco— roads with their toUs*^ 
canals-*- aqueducts for conveying water from Am- 
sterdam to the Hague— the proportion of the 
budget in Holland for the year 1810, by which 
ihe revenue is fixed at ninety-five millions of livres, 
and the expenses at one hundred and eleven mil* 
lions — the establishfnent of two academies and 
secondary schools on the French plan, &c. Buona- 
parte returned to Paris on the 11th of November, 
and soon after issued an order for the immediate 
call of one hundred and twenty thousand con** 
scripts of the year 1812. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

W^ar in Spain. -^Disputes with Russia.^-^Ru^^ ««• 

vaded by Buomjforte.-^^UUc of the War.—Dejeat 

of the Fr^m:h. --Their ruinous Retreat and Suf^ 

fp-ings.-^Th^ fur^ pursMfid.^CoaiUinf^ bttw^ 

the ^miam and Pru,$mns.-^ExteHdtd to ibc 

pri»cqMl continwtal Powers.^ Baitie of Ijtipiic. 

, ^ProgrtM of the AUits. — Disasters of Bwmor 

, parte.-rliwasion of Fr0m enSurrendtr of Paris. 

--r^ Affairs in th^ Soath.-^Kui^s Restoration. — 

Elb^ assig^m/d i9 Buonaparte. 

1 HE contest in Spain had been continiied wiiJh^ 
out intermiasion, and had afforded many striking 
examples of heroic conduct both among the na- 
tives and the British, who had generously under- 
taken to act as their alUes. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
commenced those miUtary measures, tvhich have 
since yielded hiln such high honour, in Portugal in 
the autumn of 1808, and the French were speedily 
compelled to evacuate that country. The Spani- 
ards at the first had the assistance of thirty thou- 
sand British, under sir John Moore, but after 
some advances he found it needful to retreat, 
from the want of co-operation on the part of the 
natives. The French force also increasing, he 
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fetifed to Conmna, where he engaged the army 
under Sonlt with the most determined valour. 
The British maintained their ground and com- 
pleted their re-embarkation, but tiieir commander 
received a wound which terminated fatally. The 
career of sir Arthur Wellesley was distinguished 
by the strictest discipline and the most vigorous 
movements. After having retired by treaty, 
l&e French again invaded Portugisd: in conse- 
qurace of this, sir Arthur Wellesley obtained the 
opportunity of displaying a skill and energy at the 
battle of Talavera, which completely established 
his fiune in the Peninsula. 

In the treaty which Buonaparte had concluded 
at Tilsit with the emperor of Russia, it was stipu- 
lated that British produce should be prohibited in 
that country, but it was impossible that this article 
could be complic^d with, except at a vast expense, 
the trade between the comitries being so great, 
that the iniraction of the article became almost 
inevitable. Enraged at finding that his fieuronrite 
scheme for the reduction of England had been thus 
interrupted, and being further denied by Russia 
the possession of Finland by Sweden, he resolved 
on a measure which proved the first step to his 
own ruin, by determining to employ the immense 
force he hadacquired in attempting to seize the 
Russian territory; where, in the agonies of his 
destrojring army, and in bis own entire defeat and 
disgrace, he, whose ears had been so l<mg deaf to 
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the cries of suffering humanity, and who had never 
turned from any expense of life in promoting his 
own aggrandizement, fell as a great example to the 
world under the stroke of an incensed and injured 
land, whose very skies seemed engaged to crush 
him. 

On the 9th of May, 1812, Buonaparte left 
St. Cloud to take the command of an immense 
army, which had been gathered by treaty or com- 
pulsion, from most parts of Europe, in almost every 
quarter of which he was at this time feared ; the 
total amounted to at least four hundred thousand 
men. Oh the 6th of June he crossed the Vistula, 
on the 22d he formally declared war against 
Russia, and two days after, passing the Niemen, 
he entered the Russian territory. 

The measures of defence adopted by the em- 
peror Alexander were conceived with great pru- 
dence. Instead of opposing the Trench on the 
confines of his vast empire, he suffered them to 
advance, with the view of cutting off their re- 
sources, and at the same time not without hope 
of assistance for his country from its climate. 
Beloved by his subjects, he had nothing to fear on 
the score of thdr attachment, and the event proved 
that his confidence was not misplaced, for the 
Russians, princes and people, evmced the most 
heroic valour and devotedness throughout the 
whole of the tremendous conflict^ and such as 
mttst procure for them the gratitude of Europe 
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throughout the long line of history, as having by 
their unprecedented sacrifices, given the first fatal 
blow to the power of an unprincipled oppressor. 

As the invading army advanced, the peasantry 
forsook their little all, their native homes, and 
sheltering dwellings, to wander for the protection 
of their lives over unkno¥m parts of their vast 
uncultivated country, where the probabilities of 
subsistence were small, because distress was ge- ' 
neral ; but they destroyed whatever might assist 
the enemy, and the immense daily demands of 
the invader's overwhelming army, were felt with 
inconvenience even before the climate had ren- 
dered them absolutely unanswerable. 

Buonaparte advanced to Smolensko with little 
interruption, and there the first engagement took 
place ; after which the Russians continued retiring 
until they arrived at Borodino, a short distance 
from Moscow, where the Russian general, Kutu* 
soff, had determined to make a stand. At sijc 
o'clock in the morning of the 7th of September. 
Buonaparte commenced the attack by attempting 
to carry the Russian line by main force. Th^ 
contest was murderous, but the issue unfavour- 
able to the French; and while they were thus 
occupied, nearly thirty thousand cossacks cut 
their way into the centre of their camp, where 
they occasioned a strong sensation by the singu- 
larity and terror of their appearance, and mode of 
war&re. Buonaparte now ordered that an attack 
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ihotild be made on the heights, and this, after t 
most sanguinary contest, was partly successfid ; 
but while these operations were going on in one 
part of the army, in another the Russians were 
the assailants, and drove back the French ; thus 
the engagement continued with varying success 
and slaughter till night ; and though the French 
were masters in one part ^ of the field, the army 
had suffered so much in another, that Buonaparte 
deemed it prudent to draw off his forces. 

The Russian general having thus succeeded in 
the great object of the campaign, which was to 
weaken Buonaparte as much as possible, and at 
the same time to draw him further into the coun- 
try, resolved to abandon Moscow to its fate ; and 
this he was the more disposed to do, as the 
French army after the battle had been reinforced 
by a corps under marshal Victor, Buonaparte 
now saw the capital of Russia w*it\un his reach, 
and though by the persevering refusal of the em- 
peror Alexander to treat, he could hardly erpect 
that the possession of it would bring him to 
terms, yet he looked forward to it as a place of 
refuge against the severity of the Russian winter, 
and as the probable depository of those articles 
of provision and refreshment which his army so 
much wanted. How great then was his mortifi- 
cation and disappointment, when just as he was 
entermg Moscow, he beheld it in flames! the 
governor and inhabitants nobly sacrificing their 
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venerated city— their homes and property, ra- 
ther than that the French should derive any ad- 
vantage from them. This disappomtment, with 
the utter want of supplies, the opposition he en* 
countered at every step, and the approach of a 
Russian winter, at length bore down the obstinate 
spirit of Buonaparte, and he resolved to retreat ; 
but even this could not bjs done without his ac- 
customed deception. He represented it in his bul- 
letins as only a lateral movement on Petersburgh. 
This measure, however, was adopted too late : had 
he left Moscow as soon as his army had been 
Refreshed, and prepared for a retreat before the 
approach of winter, he might have escaped the 
unparalleled disasters which befel him; but by 
delaying it till the middle of October, he rendered 
it impossible for him to proceed far, before the seve* 
lity of a Russian winter would attack his troops, 
while he gave time for the enemy to complete 
their operations for harassing them. These pre- 
parations indeed were extensive. On every sidie 
the Russians were collected, and especially im- 
mense numbers of cossacks, who were calculated 
for this mode of warfare. Before Buonaparte 
could leave Moscow, it was necessary to drive 
back the grand Russian army, which occupied 
the Kalouga road, by which he meant to proceed ; 
this Murat, who commanded the cavalry, at- 
temfMted, bot he was defeated with dreadful loss, 
in cgosequence (tf this defeat, Buonaparte 
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compelled to abandon his intention of retreating 
by the route of Kalouga; but in order to deceive 
KutusofF, he began his march in that direction, and 
afterwards turned off on the road to Smolenako. 
He himself marched with the van of his army, 
surrounded by the imperial guards ; the viceroy 
of Italy brought up the rear. 

As soon as Kutusoff was informed of the route 
which the French army had taken^ he began his 
march in a parallel line, leaving it to the otha 
divisions of the army, and especially the cossacks, 
to hang on the rear and the flanks of the enemy. 
No words can paint the misery and sufferings u 
the French during this retreat. ** Scarcely/' says 
one who was present, '' had they, worn out by a 
day*s march, along broken deep roads, during 
which they were constantly obliged to be either 
on the alert, or actually fighting, lain down on the 
wet and cold ground to obtain a little rest or 
sleep, when the cossacks rushed into their camps; 
and before the men could prepare themselves for 
resistance or defence, many were killed, all were 
thrown into confusion and dismay, and their artil- 
lery and stores were carried off." While they were 
thus exposed to the sudden and irregular attacks 
of the cossacks, Kutusoff seized every opportu* 
iiity of bringing them to battle. On the 24th of 
October he attacked them vigorously ; the French 
fought with desperation, but their strength was at 
length worn out, and they were compelled to 
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retreat with the loss of sixteen pieces of cannon. 
After this defeat, Buonaparte pushed forward be- 
fore his army towards Smolensko, the imperial 
guard alone accompanying him in his disgraceful 
iight. 

It is impossible to describe the losses and suf* 
ferings of the French till they arrived at this 
place. But about the beginning of November 
the Russian winter began with more than usual 
severity, and then their miseries became insup- 
portable; on the first day of the frost nearly 
thirty thousand horses perished.. All possibility 
of carrying forward their artillery was at an end ; 
the spirits of the soldiery completely deserted 
them; they crawled on exposed to the most 
dreadful cold, exhausted with fatigue and hunger; 
emaciated and almost naked, they had no power 
to defend themselves against the cossacks, who 
constantly hovered round them ; they had no in- 
clination to do it ; death to them would have been 
a blessing. At the sight of the cossacks, they 
hoped their miseries would soon be terminated ; 
but their incensed enemies were not so merciful a& 
to put them to death, piercing them with wounds. 
Stripping off the little covering they had, they left 
them in the snow, there bleeding and naked, to 
the rigours of a Russian winter. Whenever the 
French entered any village where there was the 
least chance of repose or food, they exerted their 
tittle remaining strength, and: (pawled on theic 
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hands and feet to seek it. Frequently, just as 
they had sttetched out their hands to seize a little 
food, or reached the threshold of a wretched hut* 
under which they looked for shelter from the 
weather, perhaps for a few minutes' sleep, the 
remnant of their strength &iled them, and they 
expired." It may be well conceived how little 
able such an army was to resist the regular. Rus* 
aian troops, yet occasionally despair lent then! 
strength, and they fought obstinately, though never 
successfully. In addition to theit miserieb, they 
lost all confidence in Buonaparte, and in fiicf, 
could no longer be said to compose an army* 
Ignorant of the roads, and afraid to meet with 
the cossacks, they wandered in all directions^ or 
actually laid themselves down to die. Every day- 
witnessed the diminution of their numbers, by 
defeat, or the effects of famine and the climate ; 
but their most serious loss took place at Krasnoi, 
where Kutusoff completely routed them, the ^vi^ 
sion of Davoust, nearly twenty-^four thousand 
strong, being for the most part killed, wounded^ 
or taken prisoners. A few days afterwards the 
division of Ney attacked the Russians ; but they 
were repulsed, and being surrounded, twelve 
thousand laid down their arms. At the passive 
of the Berezina the slaughter was dreadful, for 
Buonaparte, after he had crossed it with part of 
his troops, perceiving that the Russians were 
dose behind hin^ ordered the bridge to be set on 
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ftre, and thus exposed hiB soldiers to the most 
dreadful destruction^ both from, the flames and 
the enemy. 

After this the retreat to Wilna was not so dis^ 
astrous, but before the wreck of his army had 
reached that place, Buonaparte forsook his troops 
in their misery* and escaped in disguise, having 

* It woald be impossible b this place to enter into the detail 
of those heavy and varied miseries which befel the invading 
host. The following letter, addressed by one of the; brave 
Rttsrians to hb friend at St. Petersbnrgb, will, however, 
afford an outline of the dreadful picture. ** Though be« 
sieged with miseries and assailed with all the fuiy of our 
cannon and our bayonets, it is certain that nearly forty thou- 
sand of our merciless invaders escaped to the nearest bank 
of the Berezina : but there even in the moment in which they 
believed themselves safe, they met their destruction ; they 
plunged in to gain the opposite shore, and many of them 
met the death from which they fled in the cold breast of the 
river in the direful flames which rolled along its surface. 

They who escaped the flood and the conflagration were 
not more secure, for all nature seemed to fight against them. 
Heaven itself seemed to hurl its last bolt upon their sacrile- 
gious heads, by increasing the cold to a degree that was almost 
intolerable to the best defended, but to those who had no 
covering it was suffering worse than the tortures of the rack. 
It was at this crisis, when nearly deprived of the power of 
moving, they abandoned their guns, baggage, and arms, and 
dirowing themselves upon drifting snows, called on the blast 
to end their miseries. Then rising in frantic despair tliey 
ran howling amongst each other, exclaiming loudly against 
their betrayer, and demanding death at the hands of their 
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pamed rapidly in a sledge over the frozen land 
which he had so madly attempted to violate. 

equally distracted companions. Thousands of these poor 
wretches were nearly naked ; few had either shoe, or boot, 
or pan to loon, to protect their freezing limbs; many had en- 
deavoured to shield them from the severity of the weather 
by wrapping about them the raw hides they had stripped 
from their perished horses. Others covered their bodies 
with old mattingi canvass, women's clothes, priests' vest- 
ments, or any thing that could assist their emaciated frames 
from the piercing wind, and a frost that seemed to cut into 
their souls. Happy was he who had been so lucky as to 
have purloined from the plundered countryman his winter 
sheep-skin, or saved a pelisse from the general pillage! 
Officers and men shared in the same want of covering; the 
wretched fragments which decency would still wrap around 
them were tattered into a hundred shreds, but from the in- 
clemencies of the iron season there was no shelter ; thousands 
became benumbed and stupified ; many dropped in silence 
into the grasp of death ; others moved on their gradually- 
freezing bodies, mourning their pangs and cursing the name 
of him and all his race who had brought them into such 
depths of unimaginable human suffering. Every corps and 
every rank of officers partook of the general distress. iThe 
guards, once the proud favourites of their proudest chief, 
were alike the sport of \he angry elements, were alike ex- 
posed to nakedness and privations. Their gay caparisons 
were turned into loathsome rags, and a prey to every evil of 
squalid wretchedness, to hunger and to cold, they dropped 
down dead in heaps, groaning out the reproaches their 
tongues were too feeble to utter. Defence was now totally 
out of the question ; flight, not escape, was their object, for 
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He arrived in Paris on the 18th of December, 
where he had the mortification to find that, not- 

none possessed within himself sufficient strength to promise 
him an existence of many hours. It was not life they sought, 
but relief from the agonies of fear. An undefinable terror 
hung on the soul of the famished wretch who, stretched on 
the chilling snow, called fervently on death to release him 
from his misery. Even in this state let but the simple cry 
of '^ The Cossacks !" be sounded in his ear, and it would be 
sufficient to arouse him to temporary enei^ ; a thousand 
would partake his dread, and suddenly spreading themselves 
in ffight, they would every where darken the snow with their 
flying shadows, and fill the air with their despairing shrieks.. 
In this state some thousands would be made prisoners to a 
band of perhaps no more than a hundred Cossacks. The 
road on which this ruined army moved was rough with dieit 
dead, who heaped on each other, shewed through the uneven 
surface of the sno^their grisly and disfigured visages, their 
perishing and dismembered bodies, and all the horrid variety 
of death inflicted by want, and pain, and the sword. Every 
bivouac at the dawning of morning resembles rather the con« 
sequences of a sanguinary conflict than a night's rest. Cold 
and fieitigue benumbed many in their last repose, but scarcely 
did the hand of death close their eyes before they became a 
spoil ; ni^y, even while they yet breathed, their comrades 
would seize on their expiring bodies, and strip them of their 
ragged coverings to defend themselves. Vast are the circles 
of the perished they leave behind them in these dismal night- 
watches, and when they proceed in the morning, there is 
nothing before them but a similar fate. Desperate with 
cold,, they set every house and bam on fire in their way, in 
order to alleviate with the heat the paqgs which rack their 

2f 
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withstanding all his art, his popularity had suf- 
i^d» and where it was soon clearly ascertained 

joints. But the expedient is fraught with new sufferings; 
hundreds hasten to the blazing scene to enjoy a few mo* 
ments' warmth, but not having strength to retire with suflSd- 
ent speed from the influence of the flames when thej become 
outrageous, thej fall a prey to their fury, and the ruins of 
Ae burning houses are surrounded with the expiring remuna 
of their helpless consumers. Many of those who escape 
immediate destruction from the fire, scarred by the fkmes, 
blackened in parts by the smoke, and as pale as the snow 
itself, range themselves like a host of ghastly spectres upon 
the lifeless bodies of their countrymen, and there remain in 
motionless apathy till the benumbing hand of dea^ steals by 
degrees upon their vitals, and they fall amid the icy and 
scorched corpses of their comrades. Numbers having their 
feet frozen and half mortiGed, were reduced to a state of 
complete helplessness, and being lefit o^on the road were 
forced to abandon themselves to the death they might other- 
wise have averted for yet some days ; in those days now so 
cruelly cut off from their chance of prolonged existence some 
succour might yet arrive. The idea alone seemed to speak 
a hope of which they were irresistibly deprived, and their 
despair broke out into cries of the bitterest anguish ; it was 
a lamentation of rifled existence that paralyzed the hearer, 
and made him behold the unfrithomable depdi of die per* 
dition into which the frilsehood of the French leader had 
plunged his too-confident followers. Multitudes of these 
desolate fugitives lost their speech ; others were seized with 
phrensy, and many were so maddened by the extremes of 
pain and hunger, that diey tore die dead bo^es of their com- 
rades UQito pieces, and feasted upon their remams. But I 
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that the immense loss which he had sustained by 
this ambitious enterprise amounted to at least 
three hundred thousand men, together with the 
whole materiet of so vast an army. 

Notwithstanding, however, these unprecedented 
Asasters, the more important one of having lost 
file best French soldiers, and the blow which had 
been given to his military reputation, Buonaparte, 
guided by that sort of blind infatuation which is 
often seen^ to take possession of the guilty, as the 
precursor of approaching punishment, determined 
to prosecute the war still farther ; and a senatus 
ccmsultum (11th of January, 1813), having placed 
at his disposal three hundred and fifty thousand 
more human lives, he again exerted every effort 
ibr the support of his sinking character. But the 
^vent soon proved these efforts to be unavailing. 
Bis campaign in Russia had shewn those who 
groaned under his oppression, that he was not a^ 
he had proudly boasted, in his troops irmneible; 
smd their ccmduct soon proved, that they only waited 
tfn opportunity for throwing off the French yoke. 

The remains of the army still continued their 
Mftrest, followed by the Russians, who after ^om« 

will not attempt a further enumeration of the varieties of 
human miseriea I have seen ; oply those who have witnessed 
such extremes^ of distress^ can form any idea of the horrors 
I have left yet mtoM, of the Udeom spectacles exhilbited 
iMfween ^ Bereiziaa snd the Nieme», and whdse parallel 
fbr miairiiii isrn0l to fas' fonMl in the amndsof the worU/' 

2p 3 
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preliminary arrangements, occupied Beriin, by 
which the king of Prussia was enabled to desert 
the cause of Buonaparte with safety. On the 
2d of April the Russians and Prussians once 
more fought in company against the French, in 
the vicinity of Luneburg, where they gained a 
victory. Although the power of Buonaparte had 
received a mortal wound, he repaired to his new 
army on the 5th of April ; but it was to witness 
little beside disaster. At Lutzen and at Bautzen 
his army had much hard fighting ; but the strength 
of the allies increased, and their cause gained 
ground. The crown prince of Sweden, and the 
emperor of Austria, joined the coalition ; and at 
Leipsic, on the 16th, 17th, and i8th, of October, 
a tremendous battle was fought, which proved 
dreadfully niinous to the French, who lost in 
killed^ wounded, and prisoners, forty thousand 
men, and sixty-five pieces of artillery. After the 
battle of Leipsic, in which the Saxons* also joined 
the allies, Buonaparte retreated with a needful 
rapidity, the allies entenng the city in two hours 
after his leaving it. His head-quarters <m the 
31st of October were fixed at Frankfort, on the 
2d of November he reached Mentz, and soon 
after he proceeded to Paris. 

On the 14th of November, he replied to th^ 
address of the senate, acknowledging in some sort 
his reverses ; but appealing to the French nation 
for support under them, two decrees were m con* 
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sequence passed, one levying additional taxes, 
and the other a new conscription of three hua« 
dred thousand men. The natural effect of his 
present situation now began to appear ; and the 
liberation of one country after another from his 
oppressive yoke, followed with joyful rapidity. 
A revolution broke out in Holland, which, being 
;assisted by the English, terminated in the deli- 
verance of that country from the power of France. 
Hanover was entered, and liberated by the crown 
prince of Sweden. Bremen and Embden were 
recovered. The viceroy of Italy, \inable to cope 
with the Austrians, abandoned Trieste and the 
Dalmatian coast ; and Dresden and Stettin, with 
tlieir numerous garrisoiis, surrendered to tb,e 
coinbined forces. 

The allied sovereigns aow established their 
head-quarters at Frankfort, from whence they 
issued a declaration on the 1st of December, 
stating in substance, that they made war against 
that insatiable ambition which h^d burst forth 
from France on the surrounding nations, smd 
which had been carried by Buo^aparte to the 
most destructive extent ; that they wished to see 
France great and independent, but that they also 
claimed independence for Qth^r and their own 
natiixis— ^principles which accorded with former 
declarations*. The last twenty years had wit* 
jessed unparalleled calamities heaped on Europe. 

* 3ee Maoifesto, &c. p. 4. 
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They trusted they had it now in tiieir power to 
put an end to diese calamities, and they were 
resolved to do so. Immediately after this the 
allies crossed the Rhine, and the scourge of war 
by which the French had destroyed the fair hopes 
of so many countries, was now by a just retribu- 
tion brought upon their own. The invading army 
met with little or no opposition on the Frendi 
frcmtier; and by the middle of January, 1814, a 
part of it occupied Langres, an ancient and con- 
siderable town, one hundred miles within it. 

On the 25th, Buonaparte, having appointed his 
consort regent, quitted Paris, and once more took 
the command of his army. Attempting to stem 
the torrent which had gadiered against him, he 
sustained several very severe engagements; and 
although he called in vain upon the people to rise 
en massCf and defend their country, it seemed 
probable he might even now, by treaty, have re- 
tained his remaining power; but his negotiations 
with the allies at Chatillon, were as faithless and 
fluctuating as they had ever been, and the over- 
whelming advance of the invading army was 
therefore deemed necessary. 

After some severe fighting, in which the Prus- 
sian general, Blucher, displayed his accustomed 
bravery, Buonaparte, on the 23d of March, 
threw himself into the rear of the allies, as it 
appears, with the hope of creating alarm for their 
communication with Grermany, and resources ; but 
instead of contending the point, they immediately 
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resolved on the bold project of marching directly 
to Paris. Buonaparte now hastened towards the 
capital ; but here his hopes were completely frus- 
trated, the allies having attacked and carried the 
lieights at Belleville and Montmartre, and being 
With magnanimous forbearance anxious to save 
the city from bloodshed, entered Paris by capitu- 
lation on the 31 St of March. 

In the south, the brilliant career of Wellington 
Jiad almost at the same moment singularly at* 
tained its consummation, (that part of France 
which, during the worst periods of the revolution, 
suffered most on account of its attachment to the 
Toyal family). Having furnished the most unequi- 
vocal proofe of high military talent, throughout the 
long and eventful struggle, he now entered Bour* 
dtiaox, the first city which ventured to declare 
for the king, as a welcome deliverer. His last 
battle was fought with Soult, in the neighbour- 
liood of Toulouse, on the 8th of April, whom he 
defeated, entering the city victoriously. 

Having lost its capital, France might now be 
regarded as a conquered country ; the succeeding 
events followed almost as a mere matter of course. 
Buonaparte gave forth a foimal renunciation of 
his ill-gotten and misused power — a provisional 
government was formed in Paris — a new consti- 
tution framed ; and Louis XYHL, as the restorer 
of peace, so long lost to his exhausted and de- 
luded country, was invited to the throne. 
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At that moment, his majesty, who was residing 
in England, was too infinn in health to allow of 
the journey. But his brother personated him 
during the short interim ; and on the 3d of May» 
1814, he made his solemn entry into Paris, having 
been absent nearly twenty-three years. When 
he came to the palace of his fathers, a vast crowd, 
collected in the garden, appeared, by their lively 
acclamations, to solicit the presence of his majesty. 
The king presented himself in compliance with 
the wishes of his people. The duchess d'Angou- 
l^me was at his right hand, and the duke de Berri 
at his left. Shortly afterwards the daughter of 
Louis XVI. made way £Dr Monsieur. The king 
instantly embraced his brother, and the acclama* 
tions were redoubled. The enthusiasm was at 
its height, when the king, raising his arms to* 
wards the crowd, seemed to say, " You are my 
children — I speak to you from my heart — I em- 
brace you thus." The people understood him, 
and immediately cried out, ** Long live the king !'' 
" Long live our father • T 

* His present majesty Louis the XVIIIth. (Louis Stania. 
laus Xavier) is the younger brother of the much-injured 
Louis XVI., whose sufferings have been so affectingly 
described by his faithful attendants*, and was bom at Ver- 
sailles, on the 17di November, 1755, his father having nevw 
reached the throne from his death tajung place before that of 

• Vide aeiy-g NamtiTe of Occontnces at the Temple, &c., Autfaenck 
Memoin, p. 14s. 
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On the 30th of May, a definitive treaty with 
the several powers of Europe, restored peace to 

JjOiiis XV. In his early life he was dbtinguished by the title 
of the Count de Provence, but on his brother's accession 
by that of Monsieur. Before the revolution he concerned 
himself but little with public affairs, the study of literature 
and philosophy occupying all his leisure ; but at that period 
he stood forward as the friend of the people, as well as of 
the king, under the conviction that their rights must stand or 
fall together. When his persecuted brother attempted to 
quit Paris for Montmedi, he also left it, and succeeding in 
escaping, joined his only remaining brother the Count 
4'Artois, now Monsieur, on the frontiers, where he employed 
every possible effort on behalf of die king and his unhappy 
country, and was for many years exposed to the most dis- 
tressing vicissitudes. On the deadi of the much-injured 
child, his nephew, Louis XVII.*, he succeeded to the 
throne by the title of Louis the X Vlllth., and immediately 
issued an expostulatory manifesto addressed to the French 
nation (vide page 201), promising pardon to all who should 
submit to his authority. 

Having been compelled to remove repeatedly from his 
residences by the advance of the republicans, he at length 
took up hb abode at Warsaw, at which place in liB04, pro- 
posals were made to him by Buonaparte for renouncing the 
throne in his favour, which were of course mdignantly re- 
jected. It is asserted (vide Revolutionary Plutarch, v. 3.) 
that a plot was also laid there for destroying him by pobon, 
of which the murderer of the duke D'Enghien seems to 
have been thought very capable. 

When the oppressive power of Buonaparte began to in- 

• Vide Atttheiitic Menum, p. 340. 
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France and to the world. The limits of the French 
territory, which had only heenext^idedfor the most 
ruinous purposes, were by this treaty withdrawn 
within the proper boundaries ; and it was agreed, 
that they should for the future be regarded as at 
the commencement of the revolution. To the 
fallen adventurer, Buonaparte, was awarded the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba, with an annual 
stipend, and a rent-charge of two million five 
hundred thousand francs to his family ; an indem- 
nification was also afforded for the past conduct 
of his adherents, and other politiod crimiaab> 
the destruction of his power producmg an immea- 
surable sensation of joy through all classes and 
countries. 

timidate most of th« Eur(^>eaQ states, the king quitted the 
contineat for the only secure pUce of refuge — Eugland— 
nvhete he continued to reside until by one united effort of an 
injured and wearied world that usurped power was demo- 
lished which had been so long employed for purposes of 
destruction^ leaving open by consequence the throne to its 
successive possessor. 

' Whilst sustainbg the title of Monsieur his majesty was 
married to a daughter of the king of Sardmia^ which esti- 
mable lady he lost during his residence in Enghmd, without 
issue. 
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ADDENDA. 



Measures adopted on the Restoration. — Plans of 
Buonaparte. — He quits Elba^ and returns to 
Paris. — Indignation of the allied Powers. — Pre^ 
parations for a second Invasion of the French 
Territory. — Battle of Waterloo. — Return of the 
King. — Flight if Buonaparte. — He resigns him- 
self to the English, and is conveyed to St. Helena. 

One of the king*s first objects on his return to 
the throne, was to repress, by gentle and conci- 
liatory means, that adventurous spirit which had 
grown up from the reyolution; and which, fos- 
tered by the unnatural gains of conquest and of 
plunder, had led so large a part of the population 
into the military life by preference. It was im* 
possible not to foresee that this rational and ne« 
eessary measure must have its peculiar difficulties. 
The arrangements respecting the basis of his go* 
wnment were adjnsted with comparative ease» 
for the king had no object beyomi the public 
good, and the peaceable part of the public soon 
fidt themselves satisfied in the security of their 
rights; but when the military looked towards 
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him, many of whom had been long employed ifl 
hunting down their species, without either prin- 
ciple in themselves or leaders, to mitigate the 
rigours of violence, they found in the king's views 
no answering aspect. The policy of the French 
rulers during the rebellion had been systematic 
cally aggressive; it was now to become just; 
rapine and plunder had not only been sanctioned, 
but sought for ; restitution wherever it were pos- 
sible was now to be made ; war and extension of 
territory had hitherto been the principal object 
within this infatuated country, but now peace 
and its ancient limits were to become its rule- 
Such a change as this, required in the sovereign 
integrity and judgment, and he possessed them ; 
but it also required energy and promptitude, 
and he had lived &r beyond that age to which 
they^are allotted. With a generous disregard of 
private feelings, and painful recollections, he de- 
sired to forget all the past, and occupy himself 
only with the future ; but experience soon shewed 
the danger of so unlimited an expedient — ^he 
trusted in his army, and it deceived him. 

It had been generally supposed, that the mise- 
ries which the French troops had endured in 
aiming to accomplish the mad views of Buona- 
parte, must have induced them to rejoice in his 
overthrow ; but the conclusion was speedily dis- 
proved, and it was soon but too clearly ascer- 
tained, that the government of Buonapart^j as a 
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t&Uitary despotism, necessarily cherishing mili- 
tary habits, and dispensing honours, had attached, 
in a remarkable degree, the army to its chief, and 
that they were even now, in spite of their solemn 
engagements to the king, ready again to follow 
his biddings. 

Whilst, therefore, the king was occupied in at- 
tempting to heal his country's wounds, and in 
promoting those just sources of national pro- 
sperity, industry, and commerce ; the partisans of 
Buonaparte were carrying on in secret their mad 
schemes for bringing up once more on the ex* 
hausted world his desolating domination, and so 
effectually were their measures concerted, that 
notwithstanding all its improbabilities, this asto- 
nishing occurrence was at length really brought 
to pass. 

After having resided on the island of Elba a 
few months, it appeared to have been arranged 
that Buonaparte should watch his opportunity for 
quitting it, and for landing again in France ; where 
the military were to be looking for him at different 
posts, and would every where support him. 
Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 1815, he once 
more gained the French shore, and landed at 
Cannes, with some of his adherents. In this dis- 
tressing juncture, the king was made the object 
of the grossest perfidy, his orders and proclama- 
tions were frustrated even by the very persons 
whom duty bound to their fulfilment. Bucma- 
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parte croMed the country rapidly,, and without 
difficulty, isauifig addreaaea in boa aeeuatomed 
style of vaunt and promiae ; and on hi& appvoack to 
the capital, finding that the army had to a great 
"extent deserted hini^ and that he waa without 
succour, the king withdrew from his palace, aad 
retired to the Netherlands. 

Om the 20tk of March, Buonaparte reached 
Paris^ and strangely assisted by attachment and 
by fear, without the least resistance seized the 
reins of the government, which he had so formally 
renounced ; and which he immediately emplo3r<^ 
hknself in devising the most likely methods of 
retaining. 

It was natural that the exhibition of a treadiery, 
thus daring, should be felt every where^— gloom 
pervaded all. The indignation of Europe was 
aroused, and though Buonaparte resorted to every 
art, in order to convince his former enemiea dmt 
he would henceforth cultivate peace only, it was 
scarcely possible that he could expect to be be- 
lieved, or to avert the blow which was to crush hinu 

The allies made immediate arrangements fof 
again invading Francie; and Buonaparte, thus 
compelled, coHeded the army, whidi was every 
where favourable to him. Issuing popular decrees, 
and framdng a. new consditutibn, be attemp<iedcto 
gam over tiw peqpk ; wfa&t he cekdunateHl the 
Gkaasip de Mai wi^ft tfie mSittty, who tmon to 
die^dldfendiiigfainL 
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The preparations on this occasion were of the 
mofit gigantic kind on both sides, and the neigh* 
bourhood of Brussels witnessed the dreadful con* 
flict. Early in June both armies were assembled. 
The duke of Wellington had command of the allied 
Miny , and was thus for the first time opposed in per** 
aon to Buonaparte ; who» quitting Paris on the 12th, 
oa the 14th arrived at Avesnes, where he issued 
an order of the day, reminding his troops that it 
was the anniversary of the battles of Marengo 
and Friedland, and that to every Frenchman who 
had a heart, the moment ^vas. arrived to conquer 
or periah. On the 15th, he attacked the Prussian 
poets on the Sambre, and drove them in, at which 
the allies were somewhat surprised ; they, how- 
ever, immediately made their own arrangements, 
and some partial engagements occurred on the 
two following days, in which the French were in 
some degree successful; but on the 18th, the 
J battle commenced which vms to destroy all the 
boasted hopes of the usurper, with the Uvea of a 
great proportion of his partisans. 

At half past ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 
18th, Buonaparte began to put bis troops in mo- 
tion, and about an hour afterwards, one of his 
corps attacked a country-house on the right 
of the British, where the Nassau troops were 
posted; these were obliged to give way, but 
the house itself vras so well defended, that tba 
French could not gain possesnon of it The 
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attack on the right of the British centre, Buona^ 
parte accompanied with a dreadful fire of artil^ 
lery, under cover of which he made repeated 
attacks of infantry and cavalry, sometimes mixed, 
and sometimes separate, from the centre to the 
right ; but the skill of the duke of Wellington, and 
the admirable moral courage and physical strength 
of his troops were unconquerable. Against one 
of these attacks of the French cavalry, general 
Picton, who was with his division on the road 
from Brussels to Gharleroi, advanced with the 
bayonet. The French, struck with astonishment 
at the circumstance of infantry advancing to the 
charge of cavalry, fired, and then fled. At this 
moment the brave general Picton was killed. 
The English life-guards next advanced against the 
49th and 105th regiments of French infantry ; to 
their support the cuirassiers came up. The most 
sanguinary cavalry fight, perhaps, ever witnessed, 
was the consequence ; but the British were vic- 
torious, and the cuirassiers were annihilated. 
The battle had now lasted upwards of five hours, 
during which, Buonaparte had lost an immense 
number of men by his desperate charges, without 
being able to make any decisive impression. The 
duke of WeUington, with the skill of a consum- 
mate general, kept his troops entirely on the 
defensive; but though he thus had saved their 
strength as mi^ch as possible, yet they were be- 
ginning to be exhausted, and their brave com- 
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aumder frequently tunned his aiudoua and vigi- 
kmt eye to that quarter where he expected the 
Prussiaofi to arrive. 

At break of day the Prusaians had begun to 
move ; the second and fourth corps marched to 
take up a position, whence they might attack the 
French on the rear, if circumstances proved fa- 
vourable. The first corps was to operate on the 
fight flank of the French, and the third corps was 
to follow slowly in order. About five o'clock, 
Buonaparte perceived the advance of part of 
the Prussian army, Which at first he supposed 
to have been the division of his own army 
under marshal Grouchy, who had been posted 
on the rear of the allies, to take advantage of 
their anticipated defeat. As soon, however, as 
he ascertained it was the Prussians, he repeated 
his attacks with cavalry and infimtry, supporte<^ 
by artillery, in a more desperate and murderous 
manner than ever, but the British were immove^ 
able. At last, about seven in the evening, he 
made a final effort. By the enthusiasm of his 
guards, he succeeded for a moment in driving 
back the "Brunswickers; but the duke of Welling- 
ton putting himself at their head, and animating 
them by a short speech, restored the combat! 
At this critical moment the Prussians came up. 
General Bulow advanced rapidly on the rear of 
the right wing of the French, and marshal Bltf- 
eher had joined in person with a corps, of his 

2o 
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army to the left of the British army, by Ohaiai. 
The duke of Wellington headed the foot-guards^ 
spoke a few words to them, which were replied 
to by a general hurrah, and his grace guiding 
them with his hat, they marched at the point of 
the bayonet to close action. Buonaparte's best 
troops were now unable to withstand the unex- 
pected energy of these wearied, but brave men; 
and they therefore began a retreat, in which 
they were imitated by the whole of the French 
army. In the defeat and slaughter of his guards* 
the flower of the French army, Buonaparte saw 
his last hope destroyed ; and with a fondness for 
life, which does not often distinguish the hero of 
daring adventures, once more saved himself by 
flight. The British, completely exhausted, left; the 
pursuit to the Prussians, who were coming fresh 
to battle. 

The courage displayed in this dreadful day, 
was of the most astonishing kind. The British 
and their allies performed prodigies of valour. 
Having to sustain the heat of the action through 
the whole of the day, until the arrival of the 
Prussians, there was no resort for them but in 
personal courage, and every man appeared to feel 
his honour as an individual at stake on the event ; 
they were hewn down, but could not be induced 
to give way; like their valiant conunander, Wel- 
lington, they seemed to say — we cannot move, 
here we must die or conquer. 
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The consequences of this battle were of course 
decisive. Buonaparte fled to Paris, again re- 
nounced the government. The allies advanced, 
though not without some farther attempts at de- 
fence on the part of the rebel army ; and on the 
8th of July, 1815, the king again entered his 
capital, to the joy of his peaceable subjects, and 
to the confusion of the traitors, some of whom 
met with well deserved disgrace and punishment. 

Previously to the king s arrival, Buonaparte 
quitted Paris and repaired to Rochefort, where, 
after having in vain endeavoured to escape, he 
resigned himself, unconditionally, to a British 
commander, captain Maitland, of the Bellerophon, 
who conveyed him to England. As it was now 
clear that no moral engagement entered into by 
Buonaparte could be at all depended on as the 
pledge of his conduct, his personal custody alone 
could prove a secure guarantee ; and the island 
of St. Helena was therefore chosen as an asylum 
to this end. He was transfeiTcd with some of 
his most particular adherents to the Northum- 
berland, which left England for St. Helena on the 
11th of August, 1815. 

FINIS. 
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